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This novel endeavours 
to create the illusion of a 
complete chronicle. As 
in the ease of his ‘‘ Wide- 
combe Fair,” the author 
has takenawhole village | 
and suggested the com- | 
plex life and innumerable 
interests of the inhabi- 
tants. Every human 
interest and passion is | | | 
challenged in the process | | 
of the story, and the para- , Pe | 
mount and distinguish- | 
ing quality which results a 
from this bird’s-eye view 
of the hamlet is humour. 
Human life, thus 
examined through a z, | 
telescope, has always ah Nie 0: ) page 
been a special feature of : i | 
the author’s serious art, 
and in ‘“ Redceliff” he has 
given us perhaps the | 
finest example of his eat 
power to fill a large can- | 
vas and handle a crowd | 
of men, women and Be | 
children with sympathy | 
and understanding. 
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CHAPTER I 


Upon the broad estuary of the Exe lies Redcliff, and the 
fishermen’s quarters thrust so near its brink that at spring 
tides, under push of an equinoctial gale, the highways are 
invaded and ducks swim in the little streets. The houses 
cluster along the shingle and face west. Quay Lane inter- 
sects them and strikes into Redcliff’s main road. The fish- 
ing fleet lies off the Cove, north of the village, where a 
haven is sheltered from the estuary by the crooked arm of 
a breakwater. Within the Cove are sheds and lockers; 
beyond it rise poles for drying of nets; while round about this 
snug spot ascend red cliffs, weathered and fretted to 
beauty, crowned with horrent scrub of elm_ brushed 
brusquely back from their foreheads by the western wind. 
Storms have torn a rent in the breakwater, but the Cove 
continues to be the centre of seafaring life—a spot whither 
the folk drift by force of habit, generation after generation. 
It is a magnet that always draws the idle, they could not. 
tell you: why. 

Here on sunny evenings women sit to knit and chatter, 
_ while children play; and ‘hence sets out the fishing fleet, 
_ when the tides favour—now at dawn, now at noonday, now 
_ with a twinkle of many lanterns in the early hours of night. 
_ They are small vessels, some half-decked, but for the most 
' part open. They work in the estuary and go to sea for the 
_ herring, the mackerel, the sprat. And while the men are 
_ afloat, their wives and daughters glean the harvest of the 


_ great shingles and mud-banks, uncovered when the tide is 


- out. These flats heave shining on sunny days, or lower 

_ sullen under clouds and rain upon the bosom of the estuary. © 
_ The cockle grounds lie there and yield a steadfast return 

_ for those who “* go down to tide.’’ 

_. Beyond a solitary street flanked with little shops, Red- 
cliff ascends eastward, under the railway bridge, to rows 

_ of small Georgian houses of ripe, red brick, whose fences are 
hidden under jasmine, cluster roses, honeysuckle and the 
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jee ae uncompromising i Lage, 
_ white pillared paren) and rooftrees ‘rising amid: ven 
st Bough 
_ _ Southerly spread _ he! Seine) ‘and. runs AWooabury 
( WBhouk to Parable’s Mill across the valley; w while, flanking 
_and balancing the white walls of the corn mill and breaking © 
‘the central congeries of the village dwellings, there stands 
a square tower of red conglomerate rock, now mellowed to. 
old rose—almost all that remains of "Redcliff’s pike 
parish church. It is dedicated to the Nativity of the 
- Blessed Virgin Mary. Funereal yew and cypress spread — 
their branches above the grave-stones and the burying | 
ground has extended up a steep hill, century after century, — 
to meet the demands of the and ~ South, above. the © 
__ estuary’s tidal waters, other cliffs, tree crowned, shift along 

_ the beaches, and then the land falls, and ina ae lie the" 
_ squares and circles of the cockle cleansing basins, whither 
come the shellfish for a season before setting off to their 
P market i in the Midlands. Due east, beyond the church, by 
-spinney and coppice, arable and fallow, the country rises 
_ through pastoral regions to the Woodbury commons— _ : 
great, rolling tracts of heath and furze, broken by many a 

_ knap and knoll of pine and holly, brightened by maiden ~ 
ad birches and furze brakes, drifts of fern and heather ase 
marshy bottoms where twinkle rivulet and pond. — Gravel — 
pits break this region and white roads wind upon it. Ever ue 
it rises to Woodbury Castle, under a solid crown of beech | i 
and fir, where still the circumference of a Roman Sane 
lifts its vallum beneath the trees. * ‘ i : 
Far beneath spreads out the Aeitae A theatre for light 
uy Vand darkness, sunshine and shadow, peace and storm. — 
_ Grey to~ seaward roll Dawlish Warrens, between estuary i 
and Channel; along the western bank of the waters lie other — 
- hamlets, twinkling above the tideways, lift other hills to the — 
pews skyline, and fall other valleys winding among them. Lastly, — ai 
north of Redcliff lies Greenslade, the ancestral home of the — 
“A Boscombes; while far beyond this domain, breaking | the — 
green vales, lift twin towers of a cathedral above: Devon’ Siu 
_ capital rel gt 4 a 
Upon the railway platform: of | ‘Redeliff, hee they | 
. awaited a train from that. city, two persons moved to- 
_ gether. The time was high summer and the day baat 
a (gio cool, with a fresh wind off the sea and a falling tide. 

The man and woman, here met asta a similar as were id 


i 


\ 


; 


Me 


‘by ‘his spare body, while ‘Miss Jane Shears _ 


enerous an 
was 5 jane, oe of (bosom and massive of build. She carried | 


e _ She displayed a Fila 
aay fee ‘still ara and little seared by time. Her blue 
eyes were set in a network of genial wrinkles and her scanty _ 
hair w Wi Ss very white. _ A certain lack of insensibility or 
imagination, never leading to selfishness, had preserved her — 
from. ae, about her anal or those of other iE iy 


. My ieee hee aes utauete ever inclined hoc. to joke tay 


ward rather than back. She trusted the hope, rather than. 
feared the. sate of the future. Redcliff admired Jane 


ore gare a years, ‘offered a Aiheey contrast to this woman. 


Jane Shears expressed affirmation and acceptance upon her — 
countenance; she had said ‘* yea ”’ to life; while the old 


nan declared . a se ue denial and eee) in Paiat 


ous, | ie ue eyes Dies ad Damioneee ‘Joseph 


: old s brow was lofty and narrow, his grey hair still 


thick. oie. wore it cut very Lens and it stood | ina stiff 


holders» stood aah and ie ‘Attire was tie from tie call- | 
ing. Round his shabby hard hat there lay a delicate layer ais: 


of flour, and more clung in every crease of his old and 
dirty garments. For there was none with power to control — 
he miller’s attire, or cast it into the oven when worn out. 
_ The man and woman, acquaintance of more than half a_ 


entury, knew each other’s business and the reason that had 


ae each to the station, though Jane Shears now Laie 


gr ight of flesh and was built on lines as _ 
anc beamy as a Dutch sloop. An immense woman — 


* 


+ 


A sh 


i Ne, 


A strange ting, Joe, that you and me should both | ibe 
ee BONE) one into our houses the | same day. And Bu 
vt i : 


i > left to: 
fin depute she'll hee lett good and 
by drops, I shan’t have no ‘relations 
Blaker twins and this Pb GaN tall UL as 
‘‘ There’s your adopted Aoni? said. ae alien je SB 
better character than the Blaker men | and pi should hope 
you’d put him before them.”? BS a an AN eh a 
4 hy Of course I do. My Johnny’ S more. Ho: me. than any- ‘| 
eae on Re as the son of ny, eggs bia a Daisy _ 
Ste ae ay 


he e Ninehon ‘pe little likely we'll pull feel 
soon go packing if we don’t.” | 
on Your man, Michael at was saying the b 


| ie Don't 3 you say nie! ies like that: Deke hint C 
heart, where he belongs, Joe. Don’t let the sins of th 
athers—so to call ’em, though only you a iio ont) Ne 
ae ‘ek eat throw its shadow over the eee A 


8 hare ty ee all es ilconvenient hints. ana flout the — 
good. Membury said he was a *mazing fine boy and won ow 
derful strong and nicely spoken. _ So I pone yon aed, 
_ the days of your youth inhim.”” ne et 
ahek _ ‘© Who wants to renew the days ‘of His: hankey ce ‘silly 
Hat a re reature ?. But no doubt you'll go on playing at being in "a 
ny ve yo r prime till a Bet a stroke, or poenies to to remind ~ 
ay of your age.” yea ae eae fan i ue Aa 
t’s the heart. ie mean. he tine. young Aad Parable can 
-make you feel a bit of interest in. chim, that will make your 
heart younger. — It’s. a great thing to have the younger i 
generation to be interested in. I know I’m telling the truth. | 
Where would a have. been mathout Lian aes s a , 


The woman n must eam. ‘hes ' 
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boots and shoes all day, is bad for her back. She’s too thin 
and wants air and food. J hate towns for young folk. 
They don’t never get enough air to breathe, in my opinion.”’ 

** She can go down to tide then instead of you,”’ said Mr. 
Parable. ‘* You’m too old for that caper.”’ 

** Not me! I love it.’’ 

The station master joined them. 

** Good-afternoon, Joseph; good-afternoon, Miss Shears,”’ 
he said. He was a short, middle-aged man, with a bald 
head and a bush of black beard. 

** I’m telling this old woman she didn’t ought to go and 
rake cockles no more,’’ said the miller. 

** Don’t you listen to him, Mr. Venman,’’ laughed Jane. 
** The fish are wonderful this year.” - 

** Not so wonderful as you,’ replied the station master. 
** But without doubt our prosperity hangs on ’em. Cockles 
are our foundation stone, though if we were better known, 
we'd hold our own with holiday folk and lodgings also.” ~ 

** So we would then,’ declared Miss Shears. ‘* The 
people don’t know what a fine spot Redcliff is. They think 
there’s no tonic in the air till you get to Exmouth.’’ 

** It’s the call of the open sea,’’? explained Mr. Venman, 
** that’s made Exmouth a place almost sprung up within 
living knowledge. Whereas Redcliff goes back for hundreds 
of years I believe.”’ 

** We’ve got the dignity and they’ve got the money,’’ 
admitted Jane, glancing south where Exmouth’s towers and 
roofs glimmered through the summer haze. 

Mr. Alfred Venman, who knew what brought his neigh- 
bours to the station, inquired after the great niece of Miss 
Shears. 

** The old name of Batstone have very near died out of 
our midst now-a-days,”’ he said. 

**It have died out all but for her,’? answered Jane. 
** She wants her native air. As Iwas saying to Mr. Parable, 
there ain’t no air fit to breathe in Exeter. The girl’s 
too pinnicking and too pale and too fansical about her 
health.’ 

** You’ll soon build her up—you and the sea.’’ 

** So I hope; but it’s bad to think how many millions of 
maidens| are doomed to the shops.”’ 

** A melancholy, industrial fact,’’? answered the station 
master. ‘* There’s something wrong, when growing girls 
have got to be cooped up like that. And lucky for ’em 
they ban’t cooped in no worse places than shops. Think of 
all they countless midland factory females, as never set eyes 


‘ grave.’ oo . ae 
pate They eat our ‘oh ; 
oy ’em, »? said Jane, ‘‘ but little do th 
‘eome from. In fact, Alfred, he: “Midlands 


_ thinking: about if veer ve got a ears SO - don't ae 


%) 


** The best way, since nobody. can end the Midlands.’ ae 
Then came a train. Mr. Parable had already moved - 
_ down. the platform and was standing alone with his brood- 
ing eyes fixed on the line. Jane returned to him. oy 
-* How would it be if we make the young people ene ye 
to each other? ”? she ventured; but the miller cut her short. 
** None of that! ’’ he answered. ‘* Are you weak in your | 
head: ? Do you forget so easy ? I’]] have no blasted women, | ae 
‘old or young, in my grandson’s life if I can help it.” 
Miss Shears displayed regret, but only with herself. ‘She 
~ appeared not to resent the violent speech. 
* There ! Of course I {preok ede Joe; but. I hoped 


Ss ken 


me Hise nothing pie pray to God not to lose your py 
4 eon’ retorted Mr. Parable. ‘* Without mSttOry a 
human being’s only a shell and good for nought.”? _ 
Then he walked after the short aba which had run past 
A Uber and drawn up. 
- Half a dozen persons alighted, and from a van in the” | 
rear were tumbled fish crates, baskets and one or two boxes. 
Me ay ane observed a young fellow nearly as tall as Mr. Parable, _ 
but of broader shoulder and finer build, leap from the train — ) 
_ and greet the miller. He was fair and straight with a ruddy — 
countenance and flaxen hair. Upon his left sleeve he wore ue 
a mourning band. a 
_ ** One of the good old sort—a big un like me,’ thduent® 
Miss Shears, as ‘she smiled upon the youth. “ He'll make i: 
aman, that boy. : bs 
Then Milly | Basie stepped teat the Paina an a 
maiden with a pale but cheerful face, bright, pale grey | 
eyes and brown hair in great abundance. _ Milly was eighteen _ 
He and had somewhat outgrown her strength. Miss Shears | 
_ took her by the shoulders and frowned at her pallor, == 
i. oe Thank the watching Lord I’ve dragged you out of the 
Mes city,” said Jane. Then she kissed her niece and inspected — 
her closely. Next she kissed her again and took another : 
i) prolonged glance, as though she expected the Qeta i 
her Ney to produce instant results. Naas 
Pst Vou be disposed to as a bit, iti she declared. © That: 


shy 


ian ES ene 


“bend forward when you say your prayers an 
At silent anes you'll try and mae like a , soldie 
and keep y ur breast. ‘well afore you, same as Vida a0 
se The old woman smacked her immense bosom; then they ne 

ight Milly box and Mr. Venman drew it out from among 
he fish baskets. ‘ Close at hand young Joseph Parable had 
picked up a yellow, metal trunk without apparent effort 
and now departed beside his grandfather, his luggage 
on his shoulder. | The miller looked from under his eyelids — 
at Je ane and her companion as he passed; but he pad no 
attention to them and quickly turned his back. __ | 
Leaving a porter to bring Milly’s baggage, Jane Bee fore 


iece set off for home. _ uw A lodger Leake once ee to Miss % 


ea gave He ‘great cet : oh a rs 
© Left me by my dear father,”’ she told Milly, : as. he ig ss 
arrived before the red brick dwelling. ‘A porch and all 
you see; and next year, please God, I’m going to havea 
brave lot of the rotten flooring made good. There’s upper 
_ chambers I dursn’t tread in, nor yet my adopted son, John 
ue Stamp, for we be both heavy people. I’m saving every 
enny I earn and go down to tide still with the best of em.” 
Milly, merely wondering how her aunt could make money 
_ by the simple process of going ‘‘ down to tide,”’ regarded the 
- little house with satisfaction, and presently, from her bed- — 
: ae window, looked out upon the estuary gleaming beneath 
r. The mud-flats spread in afternoon sunshine and 
ved’ their humped backs like stranded whales above eas 
ain of shallow water. She observed girls and women 
| They too ih 6 oan aN 


sire Ranke: and felt a wave of sade to Hew aunt 
or this snug- home. Other interests she had and friends 
n Exeter; but she was tired, suffered from a cough and felt —_— 
very Acai seh to te here. She knew Ji ane but aan sng had ay 


Then | a * great, surprise awaited Milly, for Aovonda ‘to 

the | kitchen she beheld Miss Shears fantastically trans- 
_ forr se had changed into a nondescript monster, ‘ 
ose Ue yabeue outlines under the dingiest covering were 
. truth, scarcely human. Her great torso was now 
gh pped in a faded green shawl and her trunk reduced to 


as 


cae Of an enormous peentop from beneath which ‘pro- 
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truded solid legs of a size sufficient to sustain the mass. 
From the knee Miss Shears was bare save for a pair of old 
worsted stockings with the feet cut off which covered her 
calves. Upon her feet she wore pattens lifted on iron rings. 
A crimson girdle spanned her waist and held her attire 
together; while her head was wrapped up tightly in a red 
cotton apron, from beneath which straggled a wisp or two 
of white hair. Her blue eyes shone and twinkled at Milly’s 
amazement. 

‘* Going down to tide, my dear,’’ said she, ** and I hope 
you’ll soon do the like. Us’ll put in a bit of cockling before 
tea.”’ 

‘© Going out—like that! Won’t everyone see your legs, 
Aunt Jane? ” gasped the girl. 

‘* Yes faith, everybody will certainly see ’em,’’ answered 
Miss Shears. ‘* They’ve been on view for many years, Milly, 
and I ain’t heard no complaints. I’m afraid you can’t 
never hope for a pair like ’em; but I be going to put a 
tidy bit of flesh on you afore I’ve done with you—trust me. 
You shan’t be ashamed of your limbs much longer. When 
we go to tide, we dress according, because raking cockles 
ain’t exactly the same as picking primrosen of course. 
‘From sixpence to ninepence a quart they fetches, and that’s 
money; and everybody that’s able-bodied goes down to tide 
off and on, because we’re all poor here. So while the men 
are to sea, the women rake the mud. Mud and water be our 
living at Redcliff, you understand.’’ 

_ The majestic woman produced a short-handled rake and 
a wicker basket, which she slung upon her back. Then they 
set off together, Milly unable to believe that her aunt would 
not find herself mobbed. But nobody paid the least atten- 
tion to Jane, save to wish her ‘* good evening.’’ Miss Shears 
was a familiar object of the shore, and Milly herself chal- 
lenged more attention. She looked pretty and graceful; 
but bore the stamp of town and appeared too pale and thin 
in the eye of her new neighbours. 

Soon they trudged the shingle beneath the cottage walls, 
and while Jane splashed through a narrow channel of water 
and slowly mounted a bank of bright shining mud, Milly 
stood and watched and smelled the sharp tang of the naked 
flats and felt the sun touch her cheeks. But her eyes were 
upon her aunt, who still seemed a figure from a dream. The 
old woman discoursed a moment with friends already en- 
gaged upon their business. She stood with the handle of 
her rake stuck into her side and towered among the lesser 
women. Her attitude was regal. She seemed to wield a 


/ 
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sceptre and reign over the mud and the servants of the mud 
in the cockle kingdom. Her gnarled old feet glimmered 
through the slush and ore-weed; her legs were planted 
apart to support the bulk of her. Presently she went her 
way and stooping became converted into a vast tripod, 
raking the mire with her sceptre and diving into it from 
time to time with her hands when treasure appeared. She 
ploughed over the sludge and left a track, like the spore 
of some great pre-historic beast, behind her. Beneath the 
surface the mire was lead-coloured and full of slime. In 
this mass dwelt the cockles, and Jane’s trained eye per- 
ceived them under their covering of dirt; her fingers drew 
them forth. 

After half an hour of successful labour she rose to rest 
her back and, seeing Milly ashore, splashed across two little 
creeks to talk to her. 

** You'll certainly have to rake cockles come presently,”’ 
she said.» ‘* There’s nought like the smell of the mud—food 
in itself. I had a dear old man come to lodge with me in 
the past, when I let rooms. For nine years he came every 
July; and he said that though he’d smelled the mud all 
round England, there was none so life-giving as ours. He 
died only a bit ago well over eighty. He was a retired 
Government servant on a pension.’’ 

Milly examined her aunt’s basket. 

“* Are they alive, Aunt Jane? ”? she asked. ! 

‘I hope so. That cunning you’d never believe! Of a 
hot summer morning they’ll come up to the top of the mud 
sometimes and shine all silver and gold, and you can see 
their little black eyes a-looking at you. I’m most frightened 
sometimes to see ’em staring so hard. They ban’t the 
same both sides. Their eyes be on one side. And when 
*tis offering for rain, they talk to one another. Yes they 
do; and you can hearthem. And sometimes when you catch 
*em they spit at you! .That’s all they can do to defend 
themselves, you see. Terrible wilful creatures, and don’t 
like being catched no more than their betters.”’ 

** How interesting,’’ said Milly doubtfully. . 

“Oh yes. But the green weed’s a scourge just now. 
It’s easier in winter, because then the weed’s gone dead.”’ 

Her niece, having studied the captives, lifted her eyes 
to the mud-spattered and smiling face of Miss Shears. 

** I’m afraid that Mr. Pink wouldn’t like for me to go to. 
tide,’’ she said. i 

** Mr. Pink? And who might he be? ”’ 

** My young man, Aunt Jane. We’m tokened you know.”’ 


3 and « 


: iho od ; ke Or ai Cee - 
| eens sty tale os Ch ie eK sy ew ¥; 


I might have guessed a bowerly piece like you would 


_ “ He’s pay clerk to a grocer’s at Exeter in Cathedral — 
Street. I’ve known him six months. He’s wonderful, — 
_ Aunt Jane.’? ae ae IN oR 
© I’m sure he is. Now I’ll work a bit more till the tide’s 

on its way, then us’ll go home to tea.”?> eS yee 


_ She returned to the mud and Milly, who came close, 
heard the sound of her blunt’ rake gritting through it and — 
_the sucking splash of her feet and a delicate whisper— _ 
a sort of twinkle in the seaweed and rack and among the — 
pebbles where small crabs and other creatures moved and — 
made little sounds. A glint of gold warmed the mud from — 
the westering sun and there presently came the race and — 
_ tipple of wavelets, where they began to run over the flats. — 
_ The tide had turned. The seaways broadened; overhead — 
gulls wheeled and mewed; on a gravel ridge, now reduced 
to an island, sat three black cormorants together, and near — 
them Milly saw a heron fishing humped up at the water’s — 
edge. A great splendour of light grew upon the estuary, — 
where the tide-race and the breeze moved together. Boats | 
were on the move and when Jane, her labours ended, © 
returned to shore, she pointed to dim sails far down south. — 
__ “Now I’ve done and the tide be making; and, if you — 
_ look down there, you’ll see our boats coming up,’? she | 
said. Milly observed little grey shadows on the distant 
_ brightness, but they were too remote to interest her as yet. _ 
_ ** Now we'll leave my cockles at the cleansing tanks, then — 
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get tea ready against John be home,’’ declared Miss Shears: a 
and presently she deposited her catch at the tanks and — 
talked for a few moments to a man with red, grizzled hair _ 
and hollow cheeks, who worked there. His eyes were red- _ 
: immed and his mouth pugnacious, with a sharp chin below _ 
it and a bristle of moustache above. He showed more 
interest in Milly Batstone than her aunt’s cockles and 


My 
shy 
hy 


insisted on being introduced. | oo hee eet Has 
_ ** This is Mr. Quick, who looks after the ta ks,” said Jane. _ 


iy 
Kn 4 e a) in Wits 
Mir: and this is my great niece, _ 
SRE a ho. a Seta aa it) a 
EH Ve mae A A 
iS ¥ eae . 


ee Three shill ing Hive fade his frpelnin ora , penny or yy 


: er. Now tell me about this here Mr. Pink, my love.’ 

is He’ s called ‘ Arthur ’ and he’s quite the ‘gentleman, 

unt Jane. He’s got wonderful ideas of what a woman a 
should be ‘He’: s training me. A very clever man, but not, 


L believe.”” : 
Not open air? What do he do when he’ s off work 
hi hen? He 


There’s Ss otis ee, then he dante know about.’? ae 
Lor! What a stuffy mind he must have. When do. ; Ny ae 


‘y you think to n marry? ”” 
* Not. fOr eicle yet 


_ He’s in no NagseN He’s a ‘proud 


a ater ve fe strong and well Ga vey in six weeks or $0, 
1 go back tO: Exeter and business. | Then he’ll ay on im-— 
eying ME?) |. . | 

* No more business yet awhile. You’ ve Hee to run lopeel 
and put on weight. I’ll improve you, I warrant. Lots ae 
| You can do Johnny’ s mending. He wears his 
* load out. something eruel. His mother was my dearest 


friend on a cartl, and when his father, ese Say was 


oD Nice. for you necrer a man in the ener said Milly. 

He So it is then. He feels to me as son to mother, a 

) rse. I’d miss him cruel, but thank God I shan’t never 
have fe, for he’s promised. me that, when he weds, he’ll bide 

along with me till Idie. He loves me?) 

ae Tm sure he does. And is he going to be married? a 


“ For ecetatar He wants to be any time; but the right 
+3 haven’t shown up yet. He’s never even took a fancy — 
> far; but he’s ready and willing and keeps a open a it 
‘* He’s fishing ? ”? ¥ 
‘a me Honvewaid bound this ‘minute in * White Wings ” —one- 

| Ce s Pee ihe second eet * The Bread Winner’ i | 
alata 


_ so to say, an open airman. The clever ones ain’t as a rule. K He : 


th 
f fie 


Voe ! 


, e 
~ 


he oe the ris of God in hae ons an. old. man-o’ 
man, who knows what discipline and duty mean. a fy 
*‘ Is the fishing good? ”? asked ‘Milly. ie in : 
Very. We're doing fine with the carnal Noe the | 
minute and prices: run high. Our supper be fish six nights — 
ut of seven. Nought better to ‘sleep on. Salmon eve 
sometimes. We'll subscribe for a small fish—a dozen o 
us-——now and again if’ ‘there’ Ss a lot. about in the estua 
MD love fish, |W « Cee ian 
¥ te That’s all right then. Here we are. ‘Un ahaa 7 
where the things are for tea and iia can Viel. it and Ti 
change my clothes.” eyemt 
us They. had begun to eat and drink when John Stam ot 


Demiatul 3 in “death. yOhny at twenty-five. years of ‘age im- 
i ressed Milly as a very agreeable object. He was dark and — 
Ni clean shaved, with fine black hair and very luminous brown. 

"Broad i in the shoulder, full i in ane waist and solid i 


bald "need a large and deep boat 4 me float. han safely. 
seemed much attached to his foster mother. He s: ia 
ittle after the first slow handshake, but kept his eyes fixed — 
on Milly’s face in a manner not in the least bold, yet so _ 
steadfast as to be disconcerting. He made a few personal — 
emarks and deplored Milly’s “pale cheeks and thin Tm 8; Vy 
4 but he spoke in an ingenuous simplicity with which none 


ep) 4 


ue might quarrel. His attitude to life and manner of ‘regard- _ i 
Vung. it reminded Milly of her aunt. Indeed John, as she — 

ound with experience, shared the old woman’ Ss unclouded - | 
candour and appeared to wear his heart. on his. sleeve. He - 
offered a masculine type entirely new to the girl an 
attracted her, not only for its novelty but because 


cheerful and contented attitude ah $0. i restful 


When John had isan an | enormous tea, he wel 
ork in the garden until dusk, and Jane ‘spoke of 
nthusiasm. _ | 
ce He ain’t clever 2 as you ‘might Nndemtedd the wo 
e's. better than that,’ she said. “ Old Mrs. En; li 
lives. up on Woodbury Common, spoke a ce ‘hi 
peneaniens a bit Bae te me, and I’ve r 
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_€ The wise people want to better their neighbours,’ she said, 
“© and the clever people always want to best ’em. And as 
there’s ten thousand clever people in the world to one wise 
one, sO we see around us what we do see.’ In fact, where 
there’s right down clever people, there’s trouble most times. 
You might say cleverness be another name for it. Look at 
men like Nicholas Fley, that Johnny works for, or Moses 
Pannell—as clever as they make ’em. But have they got 
single hearts? Who can tell? °Tis better to be like 
Johnny.’ 

** I dare say it is, Aunt Jane. The clever ones be always 
wanting and never content. My Arthur says he wouldn’t 
give a damn for a contented man; but I don’t know: I 
reckon they’re better to live with.”’ 

** Drat Arthur! ’? thought Miss Shears, for Milly’s Mr. 
Pink had disturbed her dreams. She did not fail to per- 
ceive that John regarded Milly with satisfaction and Milly 
now spoke warmly of him. 

‘* A fine chap sure enough,”’ she said. ‘* I’ve never seen 
a labourmg man who lives a rough life so mild and gentle 
as him. His eyes are like a nice dog’s eyes, Aunt Jane— 
a very good, kind-hearted dog—and he talks so slow and 
deep. I do like men to talk slow. Isn’t he never excited 
nor nothing? You’d think he was years and years older 
_than twenty-five.’’ | 

** No, he’s never excited. He’s like his father—a solid 
and restful man. A tower of strength and a great listener. 
The. wise listen more than they talk. When he gets old, 
he’ll be one of the wise ones.’’ 

** And handsome, too,’’ said Milly. 

_. “Ym glad you think so. To me he do seem amazing 
_handsome.’’ 
_ Later in the evening, while John smoked his pipe and 
pursued his favourite attitude of the listener, Miss Shears, 
who loved to talk, discoursed upon Redcliff and the people 
in it for her niece’s edification. Milly was at work, on a 
pair of worsted slippers for Mr. Pink, while she listened, 
‘and Jane herself knitted a blue jersey for her adopted son. 
___ * We're nice, quiet people down here for the most part,’’ 
‘she began, ‘* and nothing never happens much, which is all 
tothe good. For quality of course there’s Lady Guilford 
at Greenslade. The Dowager she is, and she keeps twenty 
men and women to look after her, and drives hosses and 
won’t have no motor cars. She lives, as you may say, 
behind her cloud of glory; but we know she’s there and her 
people come and go. There’s David Palfrey, the butler, 
B 


Aa Nae n Palfrey re merc. arine captain, 

__ who lives aber bade. me; and there’ s Ned ‘English, o ther 
- to Robert English, the plumber. He’s her coachman. — 
_ Their father’s a mystery, but their mother ain’t. A. wonder- ‘ 
ful old woman is Mrs. Deborah English—fearless, and very 
near godless by all accounts, and nearer eighty than seventy; ! 

_ and wicked she may or may not have been, but wise 
she certainly is in her old age. And Enoch Burton’s: the | 
_ Dowager’s head keeper. She feels kindly to the people, — 
but she hates poachers and loves her game. She'll bt 

_ us sometimes, when our rash members go into the preserves, — 
_ to take a bit of fire wood; but sometimes she won’t, and a — 
ais few men has been locked up for it. But she never can lock — 
up a woman, so I’m afraid chaps send their women for — 
sticks sometimes. Squire Warner, t’other side of the town, 
_ lost both sons in the Great War and was bankrupted anor Ni 
poor man, so he’s gone; and the new squire—said to have — 
made millions out of war boots—he’s little known as ‘yet. 
_ We hope he’s a gentleman, but nobody can speak for sure 
_ so far. Moses Pannell have met him on pues and vel : 
he’s all right. ls 
_ ** Then there’s parson and his wife at the vicarage. | OThe | 
_ Reverend Canon Hornby-Horsford he’s called—Christian — 
name Horatio—and-Mrs. Hormby-Horsford. He’s full of 
learning and put at Exeter sometimes. They say when — “ 


he fills the pulpit, he empties the cathedral; but no doubt — 
that’s somebody’s bit of fun. A kind man, fond of his 
books and don’t fail of his duty as he sees it. More don’t 

ave phe, I like her—everybody does. And Mr. Pipchin’s the 
_ curate—young and well meaning and great on doctrine. — 
_ There’s a whisper some of us don’t like his doctrine too 
_ well; but of course the young, rising generation must see_ 
ek things. a bit different from the old stagers, and it ain’t a 
_ bit of.use thinking the young are going to be contente G 

with the opinions of the old. The fishermen all like the 
_ Reverend Pipchin. He makes ’em laugh. He writes relig-— 
_ jous plays, which we have to perform for him in our public 
os hall. at Christmas time, and he gets the young folk to act. 
in ’em. The performances be all in favour of Chris- 
 tianity, . of course, and very high-minded, and make you die 
Or laughing. I wouldn’t miss ’em for anything. — Johnny 
was an ancient Briton in the last—a wonderful sight, and 
such a lot of him showing, that I thought he’d be sure to 
-eatch cold; but he didn’t. Mr. Pipchin will ask you to 
_ perform in the next I shouldn’t wonder, for a s ‘abe an 
a ue at a pretty an - WaT eka NE 


- ht se 
xe 


. I woul ae he. don’t let. a a aw ‘of us ip 
pious gh his yapan but as he told Mrs. Bates, when her 
davhand died from no more than a torn finger, if a man’s 
aa is come, no good Christian would wish him to bide — 
eye d it. LN his son is very up to oer Re ra 


ee 


And pe cured me, though he took his time and charged his _ 
But ‘shingles: asks for Wg and the doctors — 


x Mare S the police. | ispectat Barry. Honea bel 


a 


| as brother of oe, nivale who ae the ae oF all 


ie eainine ‘his resources for en higher CR em  He’s a 
_ great friend of Joseph Parable is Roger—about the only 
great friend that miller has I reckon; and as for Mr. Joseph — 
: mself, his story is a long and a sad one. owing 
aving no luck with his wife. I’ll tell you all about him 


her time; and I hope his orphaned grandson, who — 


dow with one son before she went to him. And Joseph’s 


ale. he’ll suffer ‘about him.?? 
; pasm jawing like this.?? ' 
B 


‘© 1’m just running over the leading lights, fie ages said. 


light as a lath. oA bleak-mannered creature, without | Bi 
ray of hope in her eye, or her voice. And yet the most 
godly Gan in Redcliff really I shouldn’t wonder.” EAs 


so poe and that was ‘fen: years ago. when I gee ihe la ae 


arrived to-day, will interest him and cheer him up athought. __ 
C seph’s brother is farmer Gideon Parable at Three — 
inney’s Farm up over; and he’ 8 got a wife called Judith— _ } 


ad man at Parable’s Mill is Michael Membury—a curious ce 
} aracter—and Ann Upcott be his housekeeper and the only sates 


Take your breath, mother,” said mien bk You'll get By 
But Jane did not apprehend a, spasm. ; ieapelacnley oe a 


And I’ve forgot Miss Rhoda Denning, the daughter of the Ree 

Mr. Mark Denning, who held a day school for Hite a 
oys. When he died, poor Miss Denning tried to keep on 
the school; but the little boy wasn’t born who could stand 
_and so it all went seat. A very good maiden lady as 
t be older than she looks, but brisk as a bee still pel a a 


Rants ta He Nai te esac Sie very eyes ae 
| t he creeps unfortunately—not that she chose ’em. 
they be like a EAYY mullet’s bee ignle tin that’s been dead A 
ong time.” Baas Wh A 
Childer hate her,” added Jonny, fs and ‘she eas 


Hore She is, adcaitied) Jae) Wi baw Dr Banos. cae Is 
our parish nurse to keep her out, because she raises the 
emperature of the suffering in a yery ‘curious way and he 
don’t trust her Wipes tlds serious. , | 


we 3 


She eal re ane ns 


1 


was des pot the pee ony Bey ae the Mesbellfish, Hen ih 
said up to Birmingham—God forgive them—that yur 
‘eockles. had poisoned a row of houses. A lie of course; 
but he didn’t: rest till the cleansing pits: was. made. A 
a ery valiant man. nls said he lends out ‘money to inter aren) 
i sain rida a secret grip ona taal sue round about. ‘But © 


ah 
“ 


ee piste man is Toney Ss master, Mr. Rete 
_ widower; and they whisper he’s courting Widow | am- 
y, the timber merchant’s relic. And why for should: ’t 
hey be both rich and prosperous, and Nicholas—t. 
andsomest man in the place after my Johnny hi ‘e— 
fine boats and plenty of cash by all accounts.” 
t co all, mae said hana i on alte spittin he | 


vv 


sn a off peeniein ‘sport : 
aces, and lrops mor than he ‘makes no do b 
body else who goes.?? _ Cale Se) 
if Alice Pumbleby ae. ihe they wil ve 
1oney for. both,” said Jane. ‘‘ Very nic pe opl 
a i and s0’s. ‘Mrs. Pumbleby’ Ss niece, Barbara—a » litt 
und gir: rho: looks after her : aunt. 


eee ody eems to be high-minded Theieee My nt | 
ye Ar o ere no bad Lanai Your re so alo 


nN lates, ‘that want a cechiag er plac 
t ’em _ ‘They. keep the air moving. — Billy nase ti r 
ce, to say it kindly—that hungry-looking man you 
ithe | cleaning: tanks, Milly. ‘He’s full of guile 
‘id. He leads the lawless spirits, being a great socia 
his wife’s a nice women enough, thongh sore harrie 
€ barrow-load OR OHNEE aia ay 
od of red weasels,”? said Johnny. ay: 
ee “Sania poor William Quick have got. On ( 
» and won’t do nothing to. Halas bye sighed Ja ane 
well. 
and such like, it’s only. what he gets at. the! 
| _ Jarvis Jarrett’s the. publican there. | 
very pane man; and never a word against hi 
keeping open | five minutes after closing time o1 
vat Then we’ ve a some old service people 


it, thotner | 7 said Johnny, ; dad ‘dbint ly 
a iM go to bed. - Milly’ 8 dazed, and dammy 


ched_ a bottle o pies) ne aedned drink fo 
nd the old woman. Then Jane fetched a glass of 
e, and half an hour later all ‘had, retired.) 3) 
| was spinning. _ It seemed 1 to her tha sh had 
hed Redeliff se ve ee 


3 an CHAPTER tye aay a 


Paras? s MILL stood above the acacia a A as 
Parable’s Lease, concerning which the question still per- 
_ sisted whether there was public right of way or not. A La 
_ traversed the lease and emerged on the high road near the 
_ church; but though he only closed it one day in the year, to _ 
_ protect his rights, Joseph Parable continued to maintain — 
them, in face of a large body of pune opinion which held 
- that none existed. 

The mill had been in Mr. Parable’ S family for Never 
_ generations. It was a prosperous business and he still 
_ ground the people’s corn over a wide area. The white- 
washed face of the dwelling turned northward and behind | 
it ran Woodbury Brook, which wound through marshy — 
bottoms by Redcliff to the sea. Among the miller’s — 
‘ _ grievances was a conviction that the stream suffered im) 
_ proper depletion before it reached him, and he always main- | 
tained that the inhabitants of Woodbury village robbed his 
mill wheel at dry seasons. and deflected the current into their 
, gardens: and allotments which adjoined the brook. | | 
Against the mill clung its ancient water-wheel, and two. 
ih iM pairs of grindstones stood in the dusty mill house. Wheat 
and oats, barley and maize came hither, and Joseph Parable | 
_ still. worked hard, though his man, Michael te ae ‘ 
- younger than himself by fifteen years, worked harder. me 
. Michael hailed the advent of the miller’s grandson with - 
joy, and his satisfaction was increased when he set eyes 
“von, the youngster. ‘Mr. Membury was an odd-looking man. Mt 
_ Possessed of a.stout body and great physical strength, nature — 
had almost forgotten his head, and it was very dispro- _ 
cs portionate to the burly frame beneath. He made the most — 
of it with his hair, and grew a heavy beard, whiskers and - 
moustache of a withered brown. One saw little else but a 
button nose and bright, vacuous brown eyes. He spoke _ 
with a high-pitched voice very rapidly, and he liked to | : 
Fale when anybody would listen. For the rest the inhabi- — 
tants of the mill embraced only Ann Upcott—a grey, 


_ middle-aged spinster, who did woman’ s work ae and 4 
Hey Mer aa Ca eile pe " Re, 


ne 


a 
: 
q 


labours. She ‘was a. friendless. woman apenle power us Geet 
| ing, even of dreaming; but the gift of expression had been - 
denied her and few took the trouble to seek what might be — 
ridden of thought and emotion in Ann. To the miller she 
_ was as much a part of the machine as the millstones and ft 
the sacking; but no more. She had ‘been at Parable’ s for 
five and twenty years. 
‘ie On a day soon after his ean, ‘the newcomer ‘fauhd 
Me himself_in the company of Mr. Membury, and since the mill — 
, Was not running and his grandfather happened to be away — 
for the day, Michael’s tongue wagged briskly. He « lighted — 
to talk at length to the boy and traverse a past but | 
“partially known to Joe through his dead mother. He now 
heard much that he had never heard and found light thrown | 
upon puzzles his life had so far failed to solve. 
_ He stood beside the mill pond, which opened full of 
beauty on the side of the sloping grass lands behind the 
mill. Willow and alder fringed it, wild roses dipped into 


) leat.’ el a) 


: plea 2 The youth’s countenance was striking—large 
and placid, beautiful and free from care. He had mourned 


: 


i he. 


mee 


oe ae aia! cumbered the face of it in anOoWs where mud — | 


ues vee nas me el do some labkine and dredging he iy 
after me leaf’s salen: : "Tis more he time. We must cut Moet 


pa oud dirt. "Master S always grizzling about the mill cane 
He ia wah a isn voice pega eed to es 


his mother’s death; but the greater grief was passed. His 
, expression was steadfast, with the untroubled calm of a 
_ Greek statue. No line of thought had as yet marred the LE 
peace of his fair features, not a shadow of emotion, nota __ 
stain of passion clouded his smooth forehead and BTCV i 
wide-gazing Littl ‘Diffidence marked him and the will to aha 


Be. “You mustn't go babbine about flowers an eh eo 
else your grandfather will think you’re soft,?? warned 
chael. ‘* He don’t hold with nothing of that kind. If _ 


ita 
(3 


i< 


eatched. you nena to a desiet bird I doubt he’d speak ne 


his « cae you. may say, ga ave with one. he ) O 
with the other where your ii ae ly was ‘concerned baie 
began Michael. ‘* He followed his father and fore-fathe r 
into a prosperous and ; going concern, and he was so built t 
_ better all that came to him. Parable’s goes on very well . 
believe and he must be worth a power of money, because — 
Ae he never aa much and ogre know the hitinee Be A 


! oat peldbid bere ade patos panes 
but if you want to know it, I’m yous man, and if in don 


" Call’ oa a Bvewbady do Gud shia short RL: i 
the, case. ‘Well, you see, not to mince si coder your Las 


m it 


about: ihe man. ‘She brought him. a son ‘and, by that time, 
ouldn’t even pretend to love him no more, because she 
was hankering after a young fellow she had walked ou 
with in her maiden days and thrown over for Joseph a 
Parable. She was eighteen when your father was born, and | 
six months after that she vanished, like the dew upon the (| 
fleece, and went to Australia with Sam Pannell, the | 
arpenter. ‘The Pannells were a powerful race and ‘ther 
few about still, including Moses, our leading citizen. | 
nA Your grandmother was a bowerly creature. and I mind, 
as a young boy, thinking her like a fairy. Fair like you 
and like your father. ed sai be bad Rens eae but ih 


Hata he iougke he fH od. eae ai en toe cu 
- the woman and took such a deep and lasting hatred , 
e rything in the shape of woman that it became a by 
word. He turned against ’em something 'shockin; it 
, properly | burnt into him and poisoned him—to say it re spect- 
es) Of course a fearful thing like that left its mark on al 
ie And | then, after twenty-eight: years were gone, an ) 
father was: a Miller’ s hae hapd, there came more t 


Was 
Ha HSN 
a Hee Wh 


saint : ve 
| bounds’ ane your (eather ‘told ain ; ene wa 4 
da se the man to take a wife and threatened 


* 


cori iy to be “hoked off his sweetheart for 


, he. soon found | a ate rabe ean up ‘the 
Honiton “ways, ine he went, and married eae 


a ch Pied aa: parson ce 
ae “Miller? Ss eden friend, he tried hardest 
none could tame him. ; Ay fearful come- ~along: 


od bit after that, iad if there. had been any y place else 
com could be ground, he'd. have lost a lot of cust 
weren’t, so it only lost him friends, not. custo! 


‘troubled, because he never was a man ae ina 


to ‘eare. a hae Jor other. people, ‘He’ ‘Ss a puz 
ist now; because he’ Ss as Tight: as rain on vie ate other 
b it fi 
mind you won't ind, ‘except on istic one point: 
na good cause and no man out pak | 


im}; Laie if a woman tramy 
sant Ae bean aaa 


es nislOat tal a Uo had ae Naan vit 
ings right Lind veh 3) hopeful woman whe 


‘ Hee are ‘concenied , though n 
ever, though your father ‘wrote a. ul letter and sai 
Ht i his wife had got a man child, Caer ne Briand to. ‘call. 
© Joseph ’ after his. grandfather, Miller bated not an ounce 
of his spleen. He never did forgive your father; but when > 
- five years after that poor Joshua was slain, by an accident 
in the mill where he was to work, your grandfather aap . 
-a move. He went to the funeral and, after all was over, he - 
saw your mother and offered thirty-five pounds per annum > 
for your education till you was seventeen. I’ve often won- 
dered what woke in him to do it. Maybe the sad death of 
his only son. But something touched his innards. | Not 
that he mourned, or put on black. No man ever heard him 
utter a word on the subject and no man would have dared 
mention it of course. But that’s how it was. Though 
whether he kept in touch with your poor mone you knoye 
better than me.”? | 
_ She only saw him the day of father’s funeral. He never 
he A - came again; and when, on my tenth birthday, she wrote Ne 
asked grandfather if he’d care to have a look at me, he 
_ didn’t answer her letter. She got her money Every querter | A 
_ from a lawyer at Exeter.’? _ “a 
i “That would be Lawyer Adams,” said Mr. Membury. 
And how came it about that you be here after all? He 


a 


eh never tells me nothing—second self vaones I am to the man 4 
ony ee piaitbaat c 
ot 2 wrote: and told him mother was going home; and hea : 
gent me a message through Mr. Adams that, when she had | 
. done’ so, I’d better come and see him at Exeter at the a 
~ lawyer’s office. Which I did do. And he looked me up and — 
_ down a long time without saying a word; and then he asked | 
me if I’d come to live along with him and learn to be a 
i Jee He weren’t particular gentle or kind; but I felt. 4 
terrible: lonely in the world when mother went, and I 
 eraved after a friend, because I’m a friendly sort of chap, | 
_ Mike. I’ve. got friends at Honiton, of course, but I ron : 
ee see that my own grandfather ought to be thought of, 
_ though, along of all I’d heard, I didn’t much care shouts 
_ the idea of him. But there it was. He reminded me he’d | q 
educated me, though after he’d put some general questions, 
eS could see he was disappointed with the result. And that 
was natural, because I’m very poor at books and learning 
What I like is doing things and shifting weights. ay 
tremendous strong.”? ? 
*¢ And that’s what decided him I dare say,?? dedlated the 


_ elder. EA, want sed et ch here, and he eae his own _ 


Jed at last. You iniust ne nro ae 
, will be Hone on go. But, please Providence, 
you ate win him. if you only do your duty and keep your | 
temper and never cross him. | Only don’t think it’s going 
_ to be easy, because it ain’t—not for any creature patina. 
as you.’ Py | 
Mr. Mocibary), Weweven) saohe without inuwledae: of 
i jusephis) nature. ‘Splendid and sturdy though he was, his — 
qualities: had no aggression. Joe was simple, peace-loving, au 
pee aus: _ He had been something of a ‘‘ mother’s boy et 
in his childhood and hever outgrown a quality of trust in | 
and reliance upon other people. He undervalued himself 
and had yet to meet one who might wake in him a better 
personal conceit. He rejoiced in his physical strength and 
was. Jealous of his muscles; but he only used them like a : 
pony. He lacked the quality to make a fighter, or wrestler. 
On one occasion, the sight of a fellow man, struggling with © 
im and failing in a competition, had wakened ruth and 
regret, to Joe’s own swift confusion and defeat. This was a 
aternal endowment, for his mother had been @& woman of | 
very tender and sympathetic character. It was all, indeed, 
that Joshua Parable had been able to do to make her marry 
him, when she found their union meant loss of his “patri. is 
mony for the man. — | iy 
Michael summed up presently as fey followed the mill-_ i | 
pond and reached the race, where the waters were. aan 


nelled before leaping on to the wheel. a) 1 4s 


y) ine fact * Parable ’ your grandfather be called and a 
arable he WSs ny . 
SA very clever thought ! ie said J oe and the other nodded. 
-** Yes; I flash out like that sometimes. Now ’tis dinner 
I reckon; and, come afternoon, you and me will get to work — 
and you shall see our new grindstones turning.” | ah oe 
A moment later Ann came to the door and called hon BN 
** Dinner ! ”’ she shrilled, and a score of fat Buff Omping- . 
ton hens ran up, as though she were calling them. Y | 
_ Ann Upcott felt deeply interested in Joe. Her eyes 
sted much upon him and she traced in his. gentle 
yuntenance the likeness of his father and his mother whom 
e had known. The morning had been unsettled, for Merion. 
arable was vexed concerning news of his brother. He Rau 
a eeun after breakfast and intended to spend the day | 


th Gideon Parable at Ae oer. sala under Wood- : 
ry. Pe ae, 


_ a ‘then Nel dont. Roune, you | to be ¢ 
(oak Heats on Ann as a need like a ae pig fe 
: blir Mr. Membury to Jose} 
but was only spanasl a fact. i ae a 
- Ann cackled. ie CON ; | 
© 2m a woman all mene, 7 she said, Rfeitet tard! He 
knows, what sort of a muck heap Parable s would. be if T 
were not. Joseph ain’t done with women yet, though 
_ pretends he | BB Nie Ms 
_") He says a woman Gish Hees thee. the word, 
‘woman can slay, him out ‘when he leaves it—more he 
cpne aren inlA be T doing for the stupid | man “every. day 
his life ? Who cooks his food and darns his socks a 


- Ann turned to doe Saige lan anne seat Poin ‘ 
© Yes, he often ; gives: me notice. Ts, a figure of sp echs. 
And you’d best to call me ‘ Ann,” like everybody else. 
‘When he’s vexed, he bids me pack my box and be gone f 
er. And when I’m vexed, I give him notice and say 
e off inside my month. “That’s been happening for 
but the curious thing is. that. when he wants me to 
on’t want to, ii when T want to, he won't hear oa 
Joe laughed. iene hi NNR 
aes some day you'll both be of ar 
he said. 
* if that happened—if. we felt ie same hen at 
hen iv, doubt. IT actually | would. 0,7 declared Ann. 
Mike swallowed quickly and contradicted | her. hy 
tered a prophecy but little Knew its): 
* Not you—the mill wheel will go afore you do. mi i 1d 
the wheel. be a pair—always clacking; though us could 
get on without either—that I grant you.’ hiya 
Ann _Upeott. was” interested to. hear about, Jo 
And her people—the Wasta tecne, ‘all ge 
arts now and very near all dead, there’s no 
ther left you may say,” he concluded 
“And potedy scsi y said | Mike, 10d 


hee. pad Me embry told Joe that he gh 


ie stroll for an hour. oh oy iy i) 


| pe is and see the aay 
ag glass of beer, £0. ee) Dees Cet and Canary 


“Apples be Hee ating 80. rey iy and th day 
sat or drink ’em is a bad day with him. Tell Mr. 
B blicai who you be and he’ll. eee you ! 
, jipe and strolled away with his eyes 
he sea was a novel sight and he stood 
tly and appreciated the estuary. | 
lver, and he saw a mile from land ° 
a few small boats anchored, where 1 
th hook and line. for dabs and pl ice. : 
ne er een in a boat and hoped soon to win ‘that, new 


saded r ged girl approached. ba 
nd bright predatory eyes. She carried 
hand and, ey a en | ms : 


ie roe Dolly Quick if 5 you u please, an she said. 

, A Redcliff girl??? pes oa 

Paar “ My father, Mr. Quick, be at the Bava. aoea ee and 

4 there’s a lot of. us lives in the house up above Parable’s 

Mill, sir. There’s mother and Sarah, Ivy and Rupert and» 

ON Jack and me and the baby. But Sarah’s to service with old : 

Mrs. English. She was at the vicarage once.”” Da, : 

© A proper crowd.” | A 

_ He found a penny and the child pressed the flowers into 

his hand. a 
“T live at the mill. I’m Mr. Bale s pendants fe a 
Oh hell! said Dolly. Her face flamed, but she 

“snatched the coin before she fled.. Joe smiled to himself. q 

It appeared that the household of Parable’s did not le dak ; 

_ the friendship of Mr. Quick’s family. 

- Joe found a rose, less time-worn Waa the nes flowers, ‘ 

ue y bara put it in his coat. Then he scrambled down a cut in the | 

__ ¢liffs, where rubbish was shot, and crunching over empty | 

aye tins, cinders and broken shards, descended to the beach. — 

‘ Tt interested him not a little, for he had never walked - a : 

beach before and the weed and shells and flotsam presented ‘ 

_ novelties. He strolled along the brink of the falling tide and © 

_ presently, finding himself abreast of the sea-facing cottages, 

turned up Quay Lane. He was not thirsty, but confronting | : 

_a weathered Sign, perceived that he had reached ‘ The Cat 

and Canary * and entered the bar. : 

It was empty save for a young man with his arm in a 2 

sling, who stood beside it smoking and drinking from a 

pewter pot. He was evidently a fisherman or sailor—a well- — 

set-up, sturdy youth with dark, bright eyes and a scrub of © 
beard upon his chin that spoiled him. He regarded Joe’s — 

‘commanding figure with uae but did not address him. — 

nae he rapped on the counter and lifted his voice. ee 

ion Customer, Mr. Jarreth |? soy Cen 

_ The innkeeper appeared. He was of inedium “‘heeht | 

‘and commonplace appearance. He wore a grey, oe 

moustache and his expression was sad, his. colourless ike 

wistful. His head began to grow bald. _ 

_ * Morning,’’ said Joe. ‘‘ Mr. Membury at Parable’ s Mill 
ent me along. Half a pint of Burton, please.’ 76. thi 
ny Ga friend of Mike’s? ’? asked the innkeeper. Pate 
JT hope I shall be. I’m Mr. Parable’s Brandes ‘Some | 

i anced to live with ae and work {0p einen | 4 


f same as / my. grandfather. Und thea! 

ou, I’m su Here’ 8 ‘good fortune and i! nee Sak have | 

ne along of me.”? 

“* A great. ees for you, Joe. But you look as if you” 
iid swing sacks with the best.’’ 

mes, Lng, terrible strong, but not up to whee re shall be 

in a few years.”’ 


** Can’t say I am,” confessed the new comer. — 

“ With that weight and reach is ae to tone or “else 
wrestle.” 

Joe shook his head. 


a bit of time now and then, to larn all about fishing.”’ 
The publican pointed to the smaller man. 


and “tie, win brother, J acko, are fishermen you know. Fish- | 
ng’s their business. | They work along with Mr. Meee 


ot Vou in one of Nicholas meee S boats.”” 


ie oe because he’s got hark i pia Jarrett. “ He 
dislocated his elbow, and Toby says it was his own fault — 
ior not keeping his weather eye lifting.’’ 3 

¢ ‘Damn the old har! The fault was his. He’s getting © 


CAn old man-o ’_war’s s man,” explained the innkeeper to 
aa yi A fierce old ees for lect anes in a boat, and a rare 


* nwa lots sine that te didn’t nee from Toby.’ id 
‘Mr. Jarrett closed one eye. His melancholy and pensive — 
air had nothing to do with his character, for he liked a ie 


| : : As for fishing,” > he said, ‘‘ there ’s all sorts and some ba ‘ 


a d fun—like seining for salmon i in the estuary—and some 
be ae hard work, like going to open sea in bad 
Ae fish, aie hooks and ae with drift nets and | 
ee nets ape syle 


“ Be you a ‘Aportamn an also? ? asked the young sailor. ‘ 


** James will larn you everything there is to. know. ea ine 


de hate the old swine,” ae J ames. Then he sear 


© Never had no call ce way. But Vn ee if I ek o 


Kiko 


i i 


, Ae And aie off nae mess on 1 your Ne ay, i 

J arvis Jarrett. ‘* A beard don’t suit aad face, J james. tH 

hate for young men to wear ’em.”? __ I lee aan 
© Tell come off fale, said the fisherman. 


Line turned oe Joe. bh 


et iduhed and looked a the ee over cole ben, : 
, es By the same token I must. in back, a ae 


‘ i 
i 


He ee the malt hee ee ie the rail 1 bose ee 
‘was bustling about like a big, hairy spider. He ye 
watch him for a while. It was a. chamber of many struts 


ih 


and beams—a long and low apartment, where Joe foun 


Aon his head in danger and. suffered some hard knocks. until he 


learned his way about. In. the floor opened a Baas te 
_ with a bright steel chain hanging through ite Ow 
' the sacks rose and down again they. descended a Ae eh 
ber beneath. Two pairs of grind- stones occupied that end 
of the great loft nearest to the mill wheel» jee 

nd the place was full of: oe j Ni 
rich smell tickled Je oe ’s s nostrils— | 


i 
/ 
{ ri 


f grey and silver warmed by the ee amber be es 


REN 


‘ aaa! the red. maize and yello Oe 


a aly bane and the oan ne rete was ‘a Eire 


: - beneath, “while “Michgel. oy chattered. } 
old, him the names of everything about him, - ha 
*¢ Your grandfather ‘per an! ae a mi 
eet Membury, ‘ and doeth all things 1e 
bo a pee set our 07 stones w 


sles ine ay ea hore bee ane ‘a Cees 
any miller in South Devon. And the farmers 


mark you see—no dust, no dirt, no faulty machinery, no- 
makeshifts. Makeshifts is damnation ’ —them’s your. 
-grandfather’s: own words, Joe; and I echo ’em. And first 
‘T’ll tell ’e about the pig-stones from France and from 
Derbyshire. The great mills have, metal grinders now, and | 
many other such like nasty contrivances; but a grindstone — 


did ought to be made of stone in my opinion. Else why > 


The young man obeyed aad paneentiated upon Mr. Men 
bury with such close attention and intelligence, that during 
the evening, while Mr. Parable and Mike smoked their pipes 
together, the miller’s man iat aN favourably of Jc oe, who had - 
lready gone to his bed. 
iy A peart | young fellow is your grandson, master, and can 
lo a man’s work a ‘ready; and by the time he’s come of 
age he’ll do two men’s work. A promising wonder 2 believe 
and takes Ae, pride in his een: he 
“ Even tempered? *? > (eed 
“© Yes—a very sweet-tempered lad, and: very wishful to 
ake good with you.’ 
“Devil doubt it,’? said Mr. Parable. yo And why not? 
I’m not hard to please.”? ANN 
be On the contrary, the man who does his Taber is mcd 
od enough for you,” declared Mr. Mera aate ‘And - 
yw’s your brother going on??? 
The miller shook his head. _ 
. . None too well. - That woman—a beastly ney like all 
’em. You can’t see she fails of her duty, but, of course, _ 
he does. Gideon’s one of they secret, hoarding men and a 
xe od bit of a liar I fancy. Why he should He to mech, 
couldn’t say, but he was born suspicious. Yet she got 
round him once and again. A troubled household. The | 
best of the bunch is his step-son, Hal Ward. He works — 
4 like a nigger for Gideon and Keeps the place together. But — 


1e’s simple. — That Judith i is the ruling spirit and her hus- NA 


band hates her.’ 
St A curious thing that your brother should abe her ablen: 
aad Veh ae Cn apa age has Once pit; Pweg ae 


ay viet tha the truth of it. Everything right up to the — 


ty) 


call it so? Now oh Nate me and ax aueetons aiter- ais : 


tie 


r women re tile Ss a lot of f dana f in oa I 
ae Ay jemi tien patient with your eranky brother,” i 
>, who ve nea fear of his ae | 


ment “Other women—yes, | ut W 
“one woman says ce peste l No § sane man anyway. i 


ade . a i 


und stood ¢ this truth, save the lady herself. 


an nai gs Sie rie the Bastile of Hee own Ghee 
a ‘ugkhe that Ho for the cheat will of man ee 


Ra hi 
fe hy 


ol was ‘lal aa ihe ean ate ines Pa toine hal 
iged. her liveliest attention. When one hed she Venues 


e ly) ue Ieettte down a hae measure of satisfaction 
i 4 be supuesed to attend the new arrival. ; 


id’ of, incident and dedicated half a emany to he ee 
1c wed ee, who had mee a little eae for pera 3 Her ni uy, 


was, he Neary of jaa dace she ought in ‘the: 
day iene and controlled a ciserice, 


s dynamic energy "exceeded all hs: rest. of sa 
hur ee put together. — Her opinions were sound, 
but sa ured of the past. She hesitated not to speak her 

: | regarded ‘Mr. Pipchin: as a Modernist and a 


i 


pate he was neither. | _ He dreaded her and Ae 


in Bineed Leal and Donen he 
ee tase and such as Jacked ae ) 


had eee this haene itd oF Mi s Denning, and m 
vA 4 came to the conclusion that it was her unconscious self- 
righteousness, combined with the whip-like and maddening 


£%; 


Aare of her voice. Her pronunciation was pedantic and 
her tones well-bred; but her tongue cut like a lash and had 
the burrowing force of Eurus even when she was trying to. 


be amiable and tolerant. The young reacted instantly and 


most unfavourably to Miss Denning. And now forces were 


_ drawing her and a child together, though each as yet re- 
oe ignorant of the ordeal in store for both. ; 


She had found as she grew older and ever busier, that hee 


ve garden became more and more of atrial. In her father’s 
time, since botany was his special delight, she had delved. 
_ industriously; but, after his death, leisure lacked under her 
-many more vital ‘undertakings. Yet so conscientious was 
she that it pained her to see plants needing attention, or 


weeds defying decency. So, when any flowering thing 


We perished, she substituted for it an ornamental stone from 
| the beach, or a stone that she regarded as ornamental. | 


Presently she was contented merely to keep the path to her. 


_ front door clean. Thus pieces of quartz and rounded peb- 

___ bles gradually conquered her herbaceous border. She knew 

_ that to the unseeing eye these things were ugly; yet since 
_ every stone, or shell, meant more time for humanity and 


good works, her garden, rightly understood, was very beau- ; 
tiful indeed—much more so than those of her neighbours. 


_ But nobody did understand, and she was not the woman 
to illuminate the darkness. : 3 


** It is like my own character and eran? reflec Mist | : 


| ay Denning. ** They do not attract. They do not waken that 
_ brightness of eye I used to mark when people came to sec 
my father; and yet—itf they only knew 


‘How Heaven : 


eae | will change our earthly opinion of what beauty really is La 


‘Miss Denning was very plain according to those estimates 
; 


. she rightly scorned. She had a nose like Dante’s and lustre- 


_ there in the remote past and been cut off during an ene 
_ She had preserved it, however, and worn it ever since, — “ 
Was to be buried with her. People called it ‘ Miss Den- 
/ mang’s halo.’ , 4 


i piled documents and data, each belonging to some. benefi- 
Nae ent ne ani ‘aan each acres Lorn r omamental stones : 


less, pallid eyes, which having suffered from disease in 
youth, never completely recovered. Her mouth was firm 


and small, her countenance long and narrow. Upon her 


grey hair she wore a heavy coil of faded gold. It had grown _ 


She sat now before her little dents whereon were neatly. 


: ning W p 
| h. st have ‘astounded any beholder. ald 

ed it astounded Rhoda herself. For she was weeping. 
bidden, unexpected. drops coursed down her cheeks, and 
n astonishment she brought out her handkerchief, took off 
her spectacles and wiped the tears away, only to find More! jh) 3 
ere following. Her thin bosom heaved with emotion and 
surprise. She had not shed a tear since her father’s death — 
five years ago. ey 
She was crying because ie cat had dicate crea-_ a 
ture very dear to her and asscciated with her parent. Mr. 
Denning had cared much for it, and Rhoda had tended Bins 
and in truth loved it for seven years. It had been a cat of 
genial 1 nature and disposition somewhat unfeline. The crea- 
ure had always gone to early service with Miss vena 
nd amused itself quietly among the churchyard mice until 
she emerged again. She guessed too surely that the fate of © 

any other predatory cats had overtaken her ‘ Corban ’— 
a powerful, marmalade-coloured male. She was not aware 
that he poached, but now, after seven empty days and num- | ce 
erless enquiries, the lady felt too certain that he had crept — 
p the valley into manor property and fallen, as many 
nother Redcliff cat, to a keeper’s gun. And she missed. 
him in a manner that ‘surprised and a little shocked her. 
But he had been a close companion; she had found time to > 
oom him and take care of him. His purr was th> only 
usic that gave her pleasure. A wave of indignation sisi hs 
her as she thought of his cruel death. 
Then Miss Denning heard footsteps on her gravel path, © 
ida sedate, middle-aged man, with a round, black jacket, __ 
grey.trousers, a bowler hat and a clean- shorn, fat face, a 
passed her window and knocked at the door. It was David 
alfrey, the butler from Greenslade, and he brought a letter 
hich a serving maiden conveyed instantly to Miss Denning. a 
eae It’s Mr. Palfrey, Miss, from the Court,’ said Minnie. t i 

** Bid him sit on ae carved chair i in the hall, . Ressacthtiaais ti 
her mistress. ne 4 Ne 
The girl: eid dey: and Miss Deunine dried her eyes ianae 
egarded the letter with interest. She did not know the 
writer, though her father had given lessons in natural his- 
tory to the present Lord Guilford during his earliest youth. — 
Up n what subject the Dowager could be writing to hee) 
Miss Denning knew not. For a moment she thought it | 
Z concern the disappearance of her cat; oe ne found — 


ie uss Mose) didn’t a oe pa can WMaeatee coc THEE. ee ot 
tom cat. _ She’ sa good bit under the weather about him 
Wpeheves 7. nei Se ae 
David Palfrey, as he said birdeelt. and as her Dowager 
Lady Guilford would have been the last to deny, was some-— 
thing more than : a butler: He succeeded his father in that 
- capacity, and had been, in his own words, ‘ ‘ born a butler.” i 
i rials his bigs is apes had Ha tae for ithe, sea and 


peeled him in his tes ‘He was ‘dentified, Tee. o id 
soul, with the house, reverenced its traditions, supported its 
politics and especially esteemed the Dowager as a wom 
of highest character and a bulwark of the ol order n 
vanishing away, to Mr.. Palfrey’ $ sincere regret. a at 
_ When her husband died and his only son, the Monona 
Guy Neville Boscombe, succeeded. to the title, Lady Guil- 
ford absolutely declined to leave Greenslade Court; an 


‘since her son and maa human were devoted to her an 


her, to do so. — 
- © T am a great fou tn) ‘ola, 2 a ie haa ae thet, tape 
‘reavement, ** to quit this place, and I hate and detest we 


The balance of my uneventtil days must pe spent here 
: tee my son turns’ me out.’?? oe 
es ‘But, as David Sena eee his brother, ihe retired 


fata aah abe does—too sa and too 1 many se 
> about—in fact a fall, 


ee her will’s ee and she. bides.2? | me ea 
oe ne LS hata was a 4 little, stout 1 woman 1 of s 


es. She had ng to nadide | in youth an 
ted by sport. The preserves were a feature of 1 
They descended ‘through the valley to the Rech. : 
athood of the village outskirts, and Woodbury Brook, | 
that turned Joseph ‘Parable’s mill-wheel, fell to the sea 
through marshes and willow spinnies sacred to cock and 
snipe. For Lady Guilford loved game, 0), 
She'll forgive the people very near anything but poach- 3 
ne. said David Palfrey, ‘‘ but she’ll harden her heart, 
like Pharaoh, against poachers, no matter whether their legs - 
be two or four. - The two-legged she’ll lock up, if the 
keepers catch ’em, and the. four-legged be shot. There’ 81, 
only one place for a cat in the Dowager’s opinion, and that’s 
nderground; but che’ll have their fur trimmed into car Mt 
age rugs; and they : answer that Beep very clever, Manoa | 
ight and warm.” : 
i ihe! Dowager had ripe eyes” ‘i great brichtncis) ‘aad | 
onderful range. Her look was intent, her iugeteen| 
shrewd, unsentimental and inclined to be caustic. But her 
heart was: ‘warm, and when she gave offence to her neigh: 


} 
fey 


rime ima: ibmphing, in aha, quickness of her tongue, ‘she 
was: always. sorry ata later date and ahah Panter es 
atone and win her friends back to wee pad Sone 


1 ss sail auld say, ee Me Ailey he onhice i 
ad victories of his mistress. She was exceedingly fond of 
Mr. Palfrey and had few secrets from him. But he deserved 
her confidence, being sagacious, far- sighted. and loyal. ie 
Now the lady was growing grey and feeling physical ae i 
abilities increase upon her. They made her impatient, for 
trictions irked. her. She argued that she had never been | ue 
| lagen and since she had asked so little from life, i 
appeared to her that it was a monstrous thing her modest a 
i Nerdurida should begin. to win uncertain compliance. — 2 UE 
she loved her food and put a strain upon nature int 
tter that caused. both her butler and her doctor no little 
| She ‘was very just according to her lights, bu 
. ancient lights, wane she, Naini to hol - out 


! id : _ manners” and customs. She elie never nave a motor car, : 
i. but took her rounds behind a pair of bay horses, or a pair | 
of black ones. When she had quarrelled with Ned English, — 


; her coachman, and wanted to annoy him, she would have 


a bay and a black horse out together. Mr. English stood — 
only second to Mr. Palfrey in her esteem; but his sufferings 
amused her and she disliked Ned’s wife. Palfrey was a 
bachelor. | Loe 
Pcie Mischievous wander witliout a doubt the Dowager is, 9 
~ confessed David, though only in the ear of his brother, the 
old sailor. Hee! jokes often have a bite to ’em and she 
don’t suffer fools gladly. She gets more sly fun out of © 
 Redeliff than Redcliff knows, or would like to know; but — 
why not? She never snubs anything but vanity and pian 
_ fulness. She properly detests the pushers; and so do I. 
_ And what she says to me is that it’s a mistake to think she 
buries herself here because she despises her fellow creatures. — 
_ Far from it. She loves ’em; but human nature’s the same 
all the world over, and the Dowager says that Redcliff people © 


are just as interesting to her as her own class, and a lot 


- more amusing; because she says her own class be veneered — 
_ over so thick, from the cradle to the grave, that it takes _ 
you a month ar Sundays to get down to the living creature; | 
_ whereas, in a place like this, you don’t have no trouble of | 


that sort, because we be nearer to nature. In fact one class _ 


_ is as good for amusement as another; and if you don’t get — 
- amusement out of men and women, why know ’em? ”’ : 
With this view of life, which David fairly interpreted, 
_ the Dowager was not proud. In fact nobody set less store 
on the accident of long descent than she. Her family had 
been older than her husband’s, and she had married him, — 
_ first for love and secondly because she believed that, 
_ with her acute intelligence and wealth, she would not only _ 
ite mend his fortunes, but lift him into a position of public — 
_ importance. This, however, she found beyond her powers, — 
_ since the late baron, once relieved of anxiety, showed no — 
’ ambition whatever towards a career and lived the life of — 
a country gentleman. She had kept her disappointment to. < 
herself and learned to share his modest interests. , 
_ The Dowager, though she might poke fun at other people 
teks never spared herself. She was not reticent. David well — 
a remembered how, at one of her own dinner-parties, she had — 
told the Bishop of Exeter that she was a greedy old fool | 
and far too fond of pretty eating and drinking. He had 
tales resented it at the int tone that Nea such con- . : 


; he ain’t got Nhe you may a a warm Heueey Gad ake 
oesn’ i recon to one, though a rare good heart. she has | 
ot none the less; and the most unexpected sort of people — 
more likely to find it than the ordinary, down-on-your- 
uck, ‘melancholy, hard-up kind—them that only seem to 
live to harrow their provident fellow creatures. For what : 
you may call every-day misery, she’s got no use whatever.’ 
At this season the old lady’s first and only love was her | 
_grandson—a child of five years old. On this subject, ‘too, : 
‘David described the situation exactly. 
‘She properly defies his mother in the matter of the 
Honourable Fortescue,” he told Miss Jane Shears on one 
yecasion. ‘* She will have him at Greenslade, and already | 
he’s a sort after her own fearless pattern. She reckons that 
he is going to be one of the old-fashioned men. She believes - 
that if he lives to grow up, the proletariat will want to 
hang that child, and I well know what she means, for at 
ve year old he’ s as hard and headstrong as many a man ; 
of thirty. He’s got a face so clean-cut and stern as a young 
agle, and he’ll fight for his own way with a calm and 
steady pluck that sweeps obstacles before him. ‘ Danny, I 
vill have it!’ he’ll say to his grandmother, or é Danny, I. 
won't: have it,’ as the case may be; and his shrill voice goes - 
through your head like a knife; and his hard blue eyes 
earch your face without a spark of Dy in "em—only. keen 
to see if he’s conquering you.’’ 
Lady Guilford’s letter to Miss Denning poner ed ota 

thless lad. She had consulted | eee hee on the 
sega before writing. ) 


hae Nis son *s health was AGNen more ceranh tha his ; : 
education. But of course he knows the child’s as strong 
sa ‘pony. So I must do something. T’ve thought of 


Cpe: 


a with Miss Rhoda Ttiaca Her father used to take a 


Bae 


al ey. Beh had a lly woiee, ‘rich and rolling, Boe, mod ms 


we 
ty 


en es ‘all pe She s too good wor 
i s* Well, I. propose to” find out if Met come and » 
Master Fortescue to. read. _ She may be. Be Nhe ‘fir 
experienced, patient sort to break him in, David. my 
- But Mr. Palfrey shook his head. faa rs 
-, “Not on your life, your ladyship. — “The ‘Honourable 
i ‘Fortescue won’t never be broken in by a feat -—He’s born 
to command ’em; and after he’s sized up Miss Denning and 
heard her voice and seen her wintry eyes fixed peat bey i 


oe 


' | «© Ts she pee ath strong?! I don’t know her by sight. ae . 
_ ** No, your ladyship : a little go-by-the-ground onan th 
Lee The experiment shall be made, none-the-less,’’ declarec 
; the: Dowager; and so it happened that on the foll 
“morning Mr. ‘Palfrey himself brought an invitation | 
Rhoda Denning, suggesting that she should eae an hour 


a train the Hondas intellect of the future peer. oP 
Mr. Palfrey now discussed local affairs with. Minn 
‘Venman, the stationmaster’s daughter, and praised he 
father very heartily.. He believed that to praise parent 
n the ears of their children was altogether desirable whe 
possible. Then came the tinkle of Miss Denning’s bell and 
_ aletter was placed in the butler’ S hand. _ Rhoda had agreed 
and written graciously. ‘ As my dear father instructed 
his lordship i in the science of botany, so shall I be pleased 
0 instruct his ee S son in ae art of sisarict a 


. Miss Denning. : i 
sae _ She arrived at ten oO lock on “the ¢ following Monday 


ns facies fur. “The eee of a “squirrel . adorned. her p 
toque also. Her shan TD made the Dowager 


like a tropic flower in ie sunshine; but herself Rhoda vi: 
‘not warm. She met a friendly welcome and listened 
certain facts concerning her pupil before he appeared. — 
_ * Very backward i in so far as booklearning i is concerned,”” 
xplained Lady Guilford, * and not, I fear, a tractable 
or urbane child. Not ‘spoiled—don’t imagine that or a 
“aes neato high- spirited and, perhaps, somewhat I: 
IL insist on eee him n here, because 


isyiel 


a in ihe. ‘datare of improving dan I “baal Cee en kann Sieg ’ 
id ae means" are ae) Teoieid but. what IL can i i 


he t elltd. ie iow ‘had: usted a grave ‘Sepreasion. 
A ne * She has a chilly peta and her countenance Is for- t 
») Palirey 9) Ps 
6 © Chilly? s the word !’m afraid, your ladyship.: ee 
* There’ s moral strength. and fortitude, but no imagin , 
ion,’? murmured the Dowager; ‘* and moral strength with: 
ut FEE HoH NGWEven, fetch him, David. ‘You: nevel 
know whom he’ll take to.”? | 
Five minutes later the child appeared | NE Miss Dedning: 
eamed frostily upon him. He was a sturdy little boy — 
knickerbockers. with a handsome, cleanly-modelled. face, 
red, firm mouth and dark eyes. He lifted them under 
_ brows, regarded the visitor without friendship - ‘and — 
clutched a sinister-looking black doll to his bosom. After. 5h 
brief introduction and a confident conviction that her 
boy was going to be very good and happy, the child’s. grand 
mother left. poe and. teacher together and returned to Mr 
Palfrey. | Pha dy 
* How did the fidnoteable Fortescue eae yn your la 
ship? °? inquired David, adjusting a spray of maidenh 
fern and standing off to. see theveffect, |. nM 
T’m not as hopeful as I pretended to be,’ toe “eonfe ee 
the Dowager. _ ** He wanted her hat to play with, betel t 
is certainly not the sort ae ama who will tush eon, -p 
: Sa sgh hat. ned 


em a relic bredt voice, Baltes FeO ee LU co eo 
o Another well-bred voice aang! them and. pe 


ait wir 


: . Before aa long 1 ‘thin 4 
Co may pee oie. ae s. O.8." 7: ee te 
** T don’t believe she wil. She’s got nea of character.” ne 
| - They listened and for a brief space of time there was 
my Meicane but in less than five minutes a steady 3 uproar ate 
_ trated those ancient walls. — | 
‘You go, and I’ll listen behind the door,’? said. Lady | 
- Guilford; whereupon Palfrey entered the torture pagan 
No words can better his own description of the scene, as" 
_ subsequently related in the servants’ hall. 
‘‘T went in the library by her ladyship’s ‘command, oo 
| - find him in a proper fierce fury and using the worst lan-— 
ae _ guage he so far knows. ‘The fight was in full progress and — 
_ the Honourable Fortescue was giving the spinster hell. He — 
was kicking her legs, while she held his hands and swayed 
before him, and her squirrel bonnet was over one eye wae 
her halo shaking like a leaf. She’d put his precious doll, 
-. what he calls his ; Wuggy,’ any. with her umbrella pub of 
onis reach.’?) 0!) 
| Such was the scene Lady Guilford observed croak: ne 
_ crack of the open door, while her grandson’s birdlike voice | 
_ trembled in an ear-piercing treble. A 
_ * You’re an ugly, goo-goo beast—a g00-goo beset: 4 he 4 
rie screamed; while Miss Denning held his wrists firmly and 9 
_ bowed herself to the onset. David came forward and re-~ 4 
me lieved her. The combatants fell apart and eyed each other — 
‘ _ panting. 
“No discipline—no Heine here,”’ gasped tie lady. 
eg A case for corporal uae gag There is an evil saeel 
in the poor child.’’ 
US Kall her, David ! She’ s stole my Woeey! 4 She’ s stole 
4 _ my Wuggy! ” shrieked the pupil. 
_. Then Mr. Palfrey spoke. mi 
~ **T should let him calm down, Miss, if-T was you, we fhe ; 
Haid. -* The Honourable’s never had lessons before, and — 
ithe came as rather a shock to his high nature; and he © 
_ kicks pretty hard, as you’ll find I’m afraid, when ypu have ) 
. @ look at your legs.” a 
A _. | Duty. is duty,”’ panted Rhoda, as she turned to Me a 
ae child. : 4 
 § Miss Denning will ask God to forgive Fortescue when 
we ‘says her Draven oe a7 ee 03 but he still danced 


™ Smee 


3° grandson Tushed blazing to: her. : 
” She’ s ‘stolen my Wogey, pny a ee 


4 Aol He may want medicine,”* declared Miss. Denning, hen 
b ‘¢ T hope so; but if not, then his 
a case fon swift corporal punishment, hah: Guilford. age 
must be saved from himself.’? | Vo Eas oe AEE 
__ My little boy’s been rude, I fear.’’ “ Ha. 
_ She handed the black doll back to her grandson, ‘who (yy aes 
fastened upon it still heaving with wrath. iat 
§* Worse than rude—barbaric, vindictive and maliciousi? A 
explained the governess calmly. ‘“‘It is idle to talk of 
teaching him to read, or anything else, until we have _ 
induced the receptive and disciplined mind which must pre- 
cede instruction. The child’s a savage—he isn’t broken in. 
One is either a Christian, or one is not, Lady Guilford... This. _ 
_ poor little lad has yet to become a Christian, Efear en a ae 
- §* Goo-goo pig! *? growled the pupil, his eyes still. gleam- 
ing with unchristian emotions while he clutched the horrid 
ey. MN act 
_ The Dowager bioked his head. aR 
‘* David,”’ she said, “‘ get Miss Denning a glass of wine 
anda biscuit. She needs refreshment. I know how difficult __ 
the child can be myself. However, you'll soon understand 
him, I hope, and he’ll soon respect you. But dismiss the 
thought of corporal punishment, Miss Denning. Adjust 
your hat at the looking-glass over the fireplace. Fortescue _ i 
will undoubtedly be birched often enough in years to come, 
unless they give it up before he goes to Eton and appoint — “ 
_a lady as Head—I dare say they will. But he must never — 
ssociate anything of the kind with Gicensiade. or his grand- 
mother. As for being a Christian—no child of five can be Pree 


‘A 


Twas a working Christian at three; if I am to heliavel | 
my dear late father,’? answered the little woman, and Lady ie 

Guilford raised her eyebrows, but said nothing. = | 
A Then Palfrey’ PIQHEDE sweet biscuits and a glass or wine. Ma 


“Miss Dene sat very silent sipping her wine. fi She was ce 
od ep. in thought. | ; Fh i Ot 
ae Nig father always felt very averse from corporal punish- oe 
t t_also,”” she said. | | aia Hy 
ee sure he was rare fH. | iN 


iss D nnin rot fart | her i. in, 7 


nd 


‘sir fo 

“ Will she come eee ‘Will 1. ever see her again, David 2 
‘* Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof, my dear. oa | 
go out and have a fine game with your Wugey, and dee y, 
think no more about. her. And you mustn’t call rene 
pigs, sir—that’s very bad.”? _ 

Se walt call them pigs it they are tieay? said the child 
with cold conviction: — | 0s 
Mr. Palfrey, feeling no further words would prove in 
‘season t this moment, left the subject; and a few days 
later, w ote visiting his brother, the sea captain, he was 
able to relate the sequel. Captain Jonathan, a bachelor— _ 
eon misfortune rather than conviction—was much attached 
to David. The brothers resembled each other in their 
aie contours and general outline; but the retired sailor — 
‘wore a close, naval beard and whiskers, which made his 
round face still rounder. He was a kindly soul and active - 
in well- -doing. Men liked him and women respected him. — 
He had certain special friends, among whom were Toby 
Shears, the old man-of-war’s man, and Moses Pannell. But — 
best he valued his brother’s _companionship. © Jonathan, | 
being afflicted with deafness, wore an invention which Daye i 
Palfrey had discovered, for him in a newspaper. en | 
listening to other people he inserted within the orifice 0 a 
each auricle something like a little cornucopia; this sprang — i 
i ipward and much increased Captain Palfrey’s resemblance — 
_ to a benevolent and prick-eared faun. He loved gardening, — 
and now invited his brother to the oe of Veer aaise behind 


Fe te ee 


ita 


oe The Riench | bean Aaa fae come up- thicker ‘than Hi 
ever this summer,”? he said, and presently they sat together _ a 
in a bower of beans, scarlet blossoms and heavy leaves. . His. a 
French, bean arbour was Jonathan’s annual achievement. ) 
© Just when you want shade, there they are ready for — 
7 a > he was wont to Say, | ** and, being beans you combine of 
profit and luxury also.) |: a 
They sat and smoked, and Bouathan listened lane 
to his brother’s narrative. He was devoid of humour, and A 
i? adh the hae interested him ‘not a pile: it gave hi 1 no | 


m no | 


5 iy 


way sh é ys. ae Tn 
you end by iio darned sorry for "yoursels ‘eeaus 
crore agreed. Rate wie " iy 
is | we a fish, or a lainwied ae telling you to | 
: " confessed intl ** and the Sipe is that there 


Nr ornurable was cect id take the Gold the 


ne mn at 1e saw her. Her: Jadyship cut in after five minutes, ; 
. v 


4) 


Demin. felt terrible oiiotane! to see the. game _ 
he a tea Goniors Maids tae the Old Adam 


whee ans ed see no canes at Grsenslede, ae We 
ster we ae aye : ataeien ivi belie as sae might nh Buty 


“No woman did ought to be allowed 
d ’tis only the little ones they’ ve gol 
oO what’s been whipped by a woman 
reir gainst the sex; whereas if a man. whips. 
the common fashion of Por ‘won’t, think twice about : 


ai , © but. the peril be their ng fellow ms The 
ager says all. the professed young male teachers ar 
iN and ae ould peak the » Honourable at the: fount 


himself, I ae Be too sure of ia chat he aueie? ; 
9 


573 


No rei could « ever be. Lee into” a socialist,’ 


- Mr. Nicholas Fley, the oat « owner, hal bide once bee 
-afisherman. Then a lucky, bet had landed very long odds" 
for him and enabled him to leave manual labour, which he 
was delighted to do, and become a capitalist. Few ‘people 
knew very much about him, and the one who knew most 
_ kept his secrets to himself, their nature demanding it. infor 
the public Nicholas continued an object of envy, though it 
was understood the man still gambled; and prophets, who 
_ loved him not, foretold that his ultimate fate mee sachs 
_ tragic. 
The picturesque and voluble Fley was distingaiehen cn 
a sanguine nature and a trust in the future to right the 
_ past, that experience could not quench. He had married 
ne) unhappily, but was now a widower and still delighted to 
_ say hard things concerning his dead wife. For some deep 
ee reason the recollection of that misfortune never failed to 
awake spite in Nicholas. _ 
He beamed upon the brothers, twirled a stick that he. 
1) always carried, and gave a little bow. 
rs Well, Cap’ n, and how d’you find yourself—and Dave 
tool see ? ae pee 
1S Very hearty, Nicholas,” replied the sailor, “ and Age 
- you’ll wait five minutes, I’ll fetch you a spot of Hollands, / 
because I well know that’s what you’ve come for.” 
_  Yowre wrong there, though a drink won’t hurt me. 
I’m sixty-three to-day, gentlemen—sixty-three ig, old, 
_ and who’d say ITlook it?” | 
They wished the man happy returns of the (nee ae 
Captain Palfrey went for glasses and a bottle. While’ he 
was gone Nicholas turned to David. | iy 
** Want any tips for the Autumn Lee > ‘Betsaee 
I've got some hot ones.”? _ ae Peak 
But the butler aed Mr. Fley. f : By 
“© Keep ’em,”’ he said. £* I don’t Uae e HN 
He departed as soon as his brother returned, declining 
an invitation to drink. Nicholas jeered. 
_ Ah! him with the run of Greenslade cellars hasn’t any 
use for your liquor, Jonathan ! ?? _ ei 
But David went his way without replying, aha when he 
_had gone, Mr. Bey, became ae and asked ag Secs, 
a question. — 4 
lee T’ve come in riith, about rather ¢ a delicate matter,” 29 
f “sid. * You’ re Were s friend, and though you, a 


ATLA CCAD tae 4 


t happens gets t ur ears same. _ 
rd my name joined along aera Widow 
1 gal That’s what I’m wishful to know—very © 
wishful indeed. As a friend of hers and a friend fr mine.) 
ikewise, I ask you. aul ae Fk ear area NS 
_ © Who hasn’t? ” asked Captain Palfrey. “ of course ng 
have. . °Tis common talk, Nicholas.”? | us 
poet ‘And if I be minded to an alliance i in that quarter, why Lat 
: ‘not? *?? asked Mr. Fley. ay 
Tse No: reason at all if the widow finds herself of the same. 
mind. pees Hie 
_ “ Youw’re one of her Hacaunites and have her respect, fon 
she told me so; therefore I dare say she’s need my 
name??? | es 
ie" She has,” admitted the captain, ‘ knowing you ‘and 
me to be very good friends, she has named you. I’m outof — oe i 
the running you see, because when my intended bride went __ 
and died five-and-twenty years ago of pewmonia a month 
before our wedding day, my love affairs were over. I never 
could want no other and never shall. Therefore Alice 
Pumbleby, knowing me a safe man, has unfolded her fouls Ea 
ings to me. You ain’t the only one, of course.” 
— ** T know; but there ought to be a bias if I’ve played my 
cards properly.” 

ee As to cards, we Loy you’re a clever hand with them; 
but in this game—however, I wouldn’t say there ain’t a 
bias. She admires your appearance very much—all the . 
middle-aged women do; but she’s afraid en *re a bit too 
dashing for such a stay-at-home as her. She’s none too 
sure if you’d treat her kind.”’ 

*¢ You surprise me,’’ said Mr. Fley. ‘* If Ym anything, (is 
I’m kindness made alive, especially where the ladies are 
concerned. My feeling about her is this,’? he continued. 
‘We know she’s snug; but, against her stuff, I can set, 
firstly myself, and secondly my three fine boats. They are — 
the best craft in Redcliff, and what I don’t know about the 
fishing don’t matter. So, i in my opinion, it’s a good bargain 

r her—what you’d call a very fair deal; because, with all 
her virtues, as a woman she’s not in it with me as a ‘man. | 
As for her beastly little niece, I could ee, her in time no— 

doubt.” Weer Si 

* Age tells, however. Alice i is ten year younger than what 
A y 

you are,’”’ said Captain Palfrey. | & 

6 ae haps make her older than she is, and my habits: Os 


ae i iy | 
he “ My luck’s pa said. David, “ and if. you’ re drinking 
tea, I can do with acup.” Sy 

Jane was always delighted to see the butler. — They were 
old friends; she’ had known his father and mother ‘before ' 
him; he seldom came to see her ebesaane ee news of 
interest. ah ‘ Rie 


Meade isrck not, ay ihe nae « So a as meat nad’ deed 
VAS. ‘wholesome, they satisfy me. All food unfortunately 
. - makes fat in my system. I wish it didn’t.” 

_ §© Where the conscience is at rest, fat will come,” declared 

Jane. ‘* Sometimes I almost wish something would get on 
a Py mind, but nothing ever do.”’ : 
_ Yet, as their conversation proceeded, David learned that 

a a problem had actually fastened its troublesome claws into 
Jane’s intelligence. The worry concerned others; but they 
were nearest to her own heart and earthly interests. First. 
_ Mr. Palfrey related the, adventure of Miss Denning, bye 

then he attended toJane. 
_ * Nothing stands still,”? she said. ‘ When you’ve got the 
young about you, there must be progress. They will keep 
going; they never. sleep; and they drag you along if you 
be made like me. There’s no leading them : they will lead. 
_ Take the Blaker twins—a more own-self pair was never seen. 
You can’t serve ’em—that wilful they be; and my pretty 
1 Nacaithar ta sa shadow over her now.”? i ha 
_ “Milly Batstone? She’s looking a lot heartier since she 
“came to you. A. very | fine girl—ought to do for eur foster ‘ 
son, Jane.”? | ‘i 

“* Just exactly what va meant and hoped; but it’s. dusts 
enough to hope anything from the young; they’ll soon show } 
_ you your hope i is vain. Everything would have gone right, 
‘iw for J ohnny—John Stamp—tell to her from the first. I 
ever see a man go over so quick. Somehow he felt, ee 
‘she’d been in the house a fortnight, that him and her. wel x 
“two halves of a er aah Roane without other.” ‘ Be 
216 And why not? (0!) ony ctu 
_ “ For the sad reason that Milly’ Ss tokened. got 
mixed up with a cash clerk in a reed ’s ous to Exeter and 

apie jira RAE ORT AN aL TI s} ant ‘ 


7s wral ped u 
| keep iba A e 
ce to hide ie pu anil and that’s what would 
properly wild, ° ‘I could get wild—a thing I never 
; because I se with half an eye that if it wasn’t for thi 


im, J johnny Vouid Hae ae away with hee She eee | 

‘a aaa wey of Jooking at things, and she’s cut out for — 
| She’ll only wilt a and © 
grow eas) and poor if she | goes. back to the city. ie | ou 
Me Palfrey could offer no hope. — | A: 
by ‘oung people’ 's love. affairs are beyond meh he, said. 
* In the first place I never had none of my own, not. being. 
va man of that disposition even in my youth, and in the 

on. pee se can see it’s a ce Bee shi it ee 


te porate she’s Ss Peace to oe tan Pink, ee he? Ss 
soul of honour and have decided to hold in till we sec 
; and gather the sort of man he is. And he wouldn’t — 
tre devour him in any case: he’s far too steady i 
Wy And Milly ban’t devoured neither. _if she was 


a eAatiGH ey hers amazing quiet about. hen 
. day you. might say—and she seldom names 
ugh she writes once a week and so does he. 

penman he is by the envelopes. And again he 
her yet, though it’s five weeks since he 
' oft don’t look like a ee fire seeing 4 


an | Exeter,”’ 


"Your John’s always in her eye, 
our sien fade. ate quic ick, how 


dia) 


Beene. ae Made ae youu 
: linc hope they ae be ae 


ng ia n i fe begins to gnaw at” 


} 
\ 


eee 
_time 
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Homers. he ada: sae above the ae, and westward 
‘there rose fine elms and extended meadows to the banks of 
the estuary. The vicarage enjoyed its own strip of beach, 
and beyond the gardens of pleasure there extended two | 
acres of fine tilth hemmed in with red brick walls where 
the Reverend Canon Horatio Hornby-Horsford loved to 
perambulate in solitude and watch his stone fruit ripen. 
He did not care for growing things, but enjoyed the peace 
and the sunshine at the top of his kitchen garden. And 
there he would walk up and down in absorption so com- 
plete, that the jays might eat his green peas within apaan ty 
yards of him, or the blackbirds gobble his ‘ white-heart ’ 
cherries under his nose. He was a man of letters, and in- 
effectual as parish priest. An industrious historian, Canon © 
Hornby-Horsford knew little of human naiure, but strove. A 
to better his knowledge. His commentaries upon early | 
a Christian literature had won him approval and preferment. — 
He specialized in the Apocryphal Gospels and was just com- 
_ pleting an exhaustive examination of the Apocalypse of — 
Peter. . This document is marked by acurious antipathy to 
the Jews, which Mr. Hornby-Horsford shared. He always ri 
maintained that a man’s attitude to the Jews was innate. ik a y 
¥ ou tolerated them, or they caused you uneasiness and in- 


i: ‘The Cation was fifty-three, and his wife, many years” 
younger, had married him for position. She sprang from — 
Behe people. He had wedded for love at thirty-three 
Miranda, elder daughter of a second-hand book-seller in. 
Cambridge. — She was seventeen at the time and he the 
‘victim of an inexperienced man’s aberration. Some of his _ 
iends believed he wedded her for her name. Forsome years _ 


a m s. Hornby-Horsford had only found herself able to in ‘ 


pee. male gor Canon Lave aid from. a stimulant and 


i Meh | sepa) he anid creep to meen pay 
nati old: barber twice his fee on condition that he washed his. x 
hands with carbolic soap before the operation, and insist — 
upon his hair being cut as short as it was possible’ to cut it. 
_ This he directed i in order that the next ordeal might be post ny 
_ poned for months. Thus he would be seen one day with — 
_ shining streamers. over his black vesture and the next. y 
_ eropped like a convict. He wore grey on week-days in the © 
parish, but black in. Exeter, on Sundays and during Len 
and other Church fasts. He was only happy in his literary _ 
work and enjoyed the composition of his sermons, which _ 
Mt he always read from manuscript. He possessed a sense o 
i humour; but it was too dry for Redcliff to share. Nobodi 
saw his jokes, save Lady Guilford, yet he continued to mak 
_ them for his own entertainment and hers. He had written | 
a delightful article on the ‘ ‘Humour of the Ebionites.’ 
His wife was long faded out of the Canon’s real existence. i, 
She indeed had done so soon after the early days of their. if 
married life. He esteemed and respected her, but knew — 
very little about her. He understood many of his parish i 
workers—women of his own age, or older—better than — 
‘Miranda. She was. always. cheerful and intelligent, and it — 
never occurred to him to. suppose that her life at his elbow 
failed to bring her contentment. She did well in the parish — 
and knew the people and their needs far better. than he did. © 
She fed-him generously and managed to keep good servants, — 
was” an admirable house-wife and formed a connecting link 
between him and his engagements and miele obligations if 
that had otherwise been often neglected. a 
_ Now he was walking in his kitchen garden with his hetlde 
behind him and his head raised, seeing nothing and deep | 
in. thought. There had grown in him a desire to. visit the — 
Hele, Lend, he pte seeuaye Falginl him MO ay 4 


sponta Ge 

Laas dark oneu. oie 

He did not observe them | 
ee 


ide 1 e ‘Her face was. “fresh and pee 

Vy eyes were very beautiful and pleading. | - She 

r , 4 She- loved 
d won, By ‘when. possible. Danie were 

Lady Guilford petted her and suspected 

’ of course, made no attempt to win them. Her 

, With a natural ecurien in it that: 


p hit tas ) 
pest Dp tonitne t io side eoa, ee wants to = to you 


peme eee for next Christmas.” 


ou suppose I am Ban aly ie fee moment > 
had walked to the wall and was p. in 
farines. She gathered a cabbage leaf, then picked ty 
its and bro’ ane them to » Ambrose: Pipchin. - e had 


ae 
an, él nt. usiastic friends. 


AY 


tl 


ae 
ay 
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Danoenie come, and tee ny non Ak cea, of nee may 
be the most valuable. When reading Bishop Boyne’s 


© Memorabilia ’ last week, I asked myself suddenly, I believe. ‘ 


audibly, the question, ‘ Why not visit the Holy Land your- 
self? * Instantly I replied in the negative; and twenty-four — 
hours later—while you were giving your admirable little 
address last Sunday morning, as a matter of fact—the 
question recurred. One naturally considers first the nega- 
tives; and had these been even reasonably definite, the — 
idea would no doubt have dropped from my mind, but — 
idee of my surprise when I found peed in them which — 
put the proposition out of court.” 
** Of course not. These inspirations are sent, Canon 


‘I will not contradict you, Ambrose. The idea, there-_ 


ee develops from a mere adumbration into something at ~ 


_ least worthy of mature thought. One must be deliberate. 


_T hope that I always am; and, in any case, the preparations _ 


for such an undertaking would extend over a considerable | 
- period. But there it is: I have a distinct conviction that | 


the enterprise would be justified and might even prove _ 


_ within the range of practical politics.” 


_ His wife listened with profound attention. Her TAbuEh 
was a little open, her great eyes fixed with some wonder on ~ 


_ her husband. No particular pleasure marked her expres- 


y sion at the possibility he had unfolded; but a very deep _ 
and abiding interest appeared, together ‘with a measure of 


doubt and even a suspicion of fear. 

‘* How glorious, Horatio! ”? she said in her “vibrating 
_ tones. ; ; 
The vicar turned to her. 


_** Does that imply mere applause, or that you would be 
| Loneats to accompany me, my love? ’* he said. 


*“T go? That would ant a lot of thinking about. But a1) 


you must decide. Would you like me to come?” — 
** Of course you'll go, Mrs. Hornby-Horsford,”’ declared 


: _ Ambrose Pipchin. ‘* Lose a chance like that ! Miao: would — 


m 


it be, Canon??? | 


-** Tf the dawn is not merely a false dawn, or see tsa my 


_ but is destined to emerge into full day, one might set forth © 
in two years,”’ declared Horatio. ‘* But that was a faulty 
De: ’ he continued, his literary conscience alert. ‘* The 
false dawn, or fore-glow, must emerge, or rather give place, 


to the light of day; therefore the figure fails. I should — : 


: uke said—however, it doesn’t matter. eee if As no 


Tas Kk 


mi ht order rh affairs: ae 


‘wo years {rom tnis utu 
Kas And’) ‘now your pie my fiend: ae a 
i Miranda. left them to perambulate. She Aiea away, 
ete with thought, and her steps were slow in com- | 
parison with her usual swift and bird-like movements. —_— 
_ A © morality ’ of course,’? began Mr. Pipchin. — in, ee 
fact it moves along the lines of the last, though it belongs: eM 
a later period. I propose that certain Irish missionaries, __ 
or saints, should land on English soil and fight the paganism 
Diey. find rampant. We have an obdurate Anglo-Saxon 
monarch with a daughter—the heroine—who falls in love 
with a young monk. The young fellow, however, por : 
as a martyr in the first. act of the drama, and the lady — i, 
dedicates herself to the Faith. Her father dies—exactly 
under what circumstances I don’t yet see—and she ascends — 
‘ the throne and founds a great religious house.’ a 
- *€ Good—excellent ! ’? declared the Canon. ‘* But don’t re 
let it be too gloomy. Don’t let too many perish. While 
never losing sight of doctrine and the great fundamental me 
idea of the Christian triumph, remember, not only your _ 
_ dramatis persone, but those who will impersonate them, and 
also those who will attend the representations. The pill ~- 
must be gilded deftly—as you so well know how to do. 
You have a touch of archaic humour which lends itself 
admirably to this sort of thing. — Seemly jesting is admis- 
sible, nay desirable. The good seed will be sown and the 
good. object attained; but though we want no tares in the _ 
wheat, there is not the least objection tw the POPPY: and ean 
the gipsy rose. You follow me? 7” Vea 
_ * Rather. There will be lots of good, Lone ee I eee 
hope. an fant there was rather too much of what a8 ae 
might call unpremeditated Jaughter last time." ) 7) 4) 8 
_ *¢ There was,’’ admitted the elder. ‘* But it was harmless ve 
| and wholesome. You must remember that savage costumes _ 
and pagan impedimenta, even if archeologically correct, 
appeal with a certain crude force to uneducated minds, as _ 
they do not to our higher perception and understanding. _ 
Thus an ancient ns in his wolf-skin and blue woad, Oe 


oe ee a 


ng 1 apparition on Ane stage as representing a symbol gathen: ie 

han a reality. We take him in his relation to the rest of —__ 
i le scene and discount certain aspects of that illusion the __ 
age seeks to create. But when a fish-wife sees her. hus- > 
Da rid or a sweetheart beholds her lover, clad after the _ 


SLES 


manner of ancient UMC ast she, een our trained under- i i 


play p : itoeded: by. ‘villagers is 


ph) 


That aspect of a morality 
eae concluded the Canon, ‘ nor 
ia) I see particular. cause to regret it. We meet together — 
to enjoy ourselves: and be edified by instruction not devoid — 
of merriment. Fear “nothing. Yow. have some map al ete) 


“With practice ‘also. our human material will: improve. “We 
shall see better acting next Christmas than last; and even 
if we do not, what matters? The histrionic emotion is hat 
- wholly admirable. ae should not like to turn our people into _ 
play actors. There is plenty of that spirit among our — 
eminent churchmen; yet those mentally inclined to mum- 
ming lose the Peeeety ot their better. balanced merits a 


their penton” are pels) Take he Bishop ot aoa 
ns wandered off Into abstract reflections, until Pbk 
Than they ast 


a | vit a 
ence loved a ‘beautiful ‘table ase ae looked to : 


‘i was ofa deep, golden-brown nba. and one looked throne 
! ana surface into” lustrous shag beneath. A little choice 


severe intern, Inne Ae it. The pied consisted ot a 
great butter-coloured omelette mixed with fine herbs—mint 
~and sage and lemon thyme—and a bottle of Orvieto, bright 
as a topaz; for the Canon loved white wines. Then followed 
a ‘salad’ with generous: endive, for the Canon approved - of 
tonic bitterness. mingled with his green stuff. A cream 
cheese of goats’ milk and pulled bread went with the salad. 
Sweets there were none, for the Canon deprecated sugar In 
i) any form save that of fresh fruits. Presently a dish of 
apricots was placed before him and he selected a perfect 
one for his wife. It was red-gold and plump, with a face 
whereon a few brown freckles lent c! aracter and charm. ih 
tay Bix) 
‘The curate begged for a couple. — Cay SHE ae 
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ve just going to see HOPE: little e Tey Quick, i 


. fi et that 1 not only comp icates life 
; individual, but makes: it ati t hc for Hake 
‘their duty by him.’ ay, Je Ve Gt 


| | explained: “Mr. Noma ” “ re rN aD 
é ved socialist, as aoe yale ih the ene mt 


cise eee ph own dee. even. "That’s the! curiot 
thing. They send ‘ Labour Members ’ to represent. them, 
: and the. mere fact that. these fellows draw four hundred a 
year and dress and live ere make aie like Billy 


if en ford. “ Education ie sly made them suspicious and 


4 
“| 


i and il al Las cane oer ae rane 
3 Tacamlnnne of ‘studied  ialaetenbohien to the cara soci \e 


tempts of all ‘aditions eae fof, set _ Purpose = 


side of the road one ioe Gh see me pa nnianhig 
upon them, but they ; refuse to catch my eye. I 
_ looked round upon a group. of them after passing; but 
- Ido so, it is within the power of aRernanion to suspect they 
ght be making Wacee. ye oti || 
‘We had Sarah Quick | here for. a ‘month, 
_Homby-Horsfor¢ in her delicious voice. 
, but I like id hai nial er loveliness. Ww 


Vi 
ie) 
\ 


acquisiti bi alas! 


(vag 


is stances which left no doubt; 
a ee as. a bean here, wou d Miheye done hed we side 1 | vith | 
‘the culprit, no choice of action remained to us. Sarah ~ 
restored the brooch, explaining that she had only borrowed — 
it. We may have misjudged her. Even I oop 
| her charm. But she will | never forgive us—more wall Sper hy 
mother.”? _ i 
‘* Tf only she marries a good ana wise man, ‘Horatio? 
_ ** She will never marry a wise man, my love, for the — 
_ Massive reason that no wise man would ever dream of : 
_ marrying anything so lovely.” ee 
_ ** She made a glorious Early British Princess in my play | 
an last Christmas,’’ said Mr. Pipchin. ? 
_ * She did, Ambrose, she did,’’ replied the Canon. 
i. People wondered where on earth she’d sprung from,’? — 
- added Miranda. ‘* She’d be on the stage, no doubt, by this © 
time had she been a London girl. Thank goodness she’s 
very strong and well—she won’t come to grief, because Mrs. 
_ Quick is a far-sighted and shrewd creature. Sarah is shrewd 
- enough too: she knows her worth; and where she is now, _ 
_ with old Mrs. English, there will be no opportunities to take _ 
_ what doesn’t belong to her—if indeed she really did.’’ i 
_ Yet on the other hand, old Mrs. English—her lurid past. 
She is sublimely indifferent to so many vital principles—a 
doubtful mentor for youth and beauty,”’ murmured the 
- Canon. ma 
 ** It was so long ago, Horatio. Mrs. English is eighty- A 
_ four I believe. She must have repented.”’ a 
__ ** Undoubtedly had the need for repentance been grasped, ue 
_ Miranda. But. where a sinner is colour-blind, our argu- — 
ments and powers of persuasion are vain. Have you ever — 
considered the colour-blindness of our erring sheep, 
- Ambrose? And moral colour-blindness is practically incur- | 
able. Yet what do we see? Their teachers deliberately | 
_ instructing the rising generation of the proletariat how to 
pte colour-blind!?? coy 
_ ** They have another set of values Abra yours, Cason. t? 
_ ** They have no values,” declared the elder, “‘ only in- ~ 
Hi defensible catch-words and a general, vague ambition to 
disintegrate society, that their own branch of it shall — 
- flourish at the expense of all the others. The body’s mem- — 
_ bers rebel against the belly, as Shakespeare put it. But — 
aN Capital must ever be the belly : it is a fundamental axiom 
at the root of civilization; and when you are twenty years — Oa 
older, my boy, you will grasp the fact as surely as I do.”? 
i Pee apenin never argued with the vicar’ 8 (Gaunlons, ‘or : 


ON eae 


C 7iews | 
¢ Mt ims lf, drank hie one appropriated _ 
nee icots and went his way to where, a hundred yards © 
from ‘Parables! Mill, on the ae behind it, stood the 
thatched cottage of Mr. Quick. 
 “William’s wife answered the young man’s knock. Sha) 
By was a stout, wide-hipped woman with penetrating, greenish 
_ eyes, a freckled, careworn, not unhandsome face and a mass __ 
he rough, red hair piled on the top of it. Her voice was — 
| _ high-pitched and her manners sharp and abrupt; but. she — 
Lee a measure of common sense, and her roughness __ 
and shortness belonged to life, which pressed hardly maine NY 
Maude Quick. She had borne too many children to an 
invalid husband, and while she hated him for his ote 
she loved him for himself. William regarded himself as an | 
-enemy of society and held that every self-respecting man 
a ought so to be. He had sapped a weak constitution with: 
_ intemperance and, though a hero in the eyes of many who > 
_ believed his opinions sound, was regarded as an objection-_ 
: able person by the more prosperous and contented. The | 
fact that he must soon die served somewhat to weaken © 
criticism. ‘ i 
-Maude Quick smiled upon Mr. Pinchin for she esteemed i 
him highly and had every reason to value his kindness and © 
a sympathy. . : rh 
. ** Come for a yarn with Ivy,” he said, ‘ * and how’s your i # 
self and how’s the governor ? ”” 
_ _ * Billy’s to work. He’s a thought better I beligee) a 
- Don’t cough so much. If you could get him off the whiskey, ban 
Nauta save him yet.”? way iat 
_ *€ Haven’t I tried, Mrs. Quick? ifs ei 
_  “Tknow. , He says he’s doomed, and if OE, thinks: Au 
_ they be eed. *tis half way to. being doomed:'7.) 10) a 
_ § We must buck him up. Has young Doctor Bewes seen 
Phim??? | a 
| pees No; he’ll only have old Bewes, because he! can defy hae) i 
_ The young one won’t be defied they say. If you don’t ao ; 
_ what he tells you, he won’t come no more.”? aay 
** Quite right too. Billy’ s a bad patient. cae iia he'd " f 
aks the pledge.’’ ‘i 
\* He'll ie everything else before he takes that.” 
* Shall I go up to Ivy? ” — 
§© To, sir. She’s expecting you.”’ Sata 
‘The eee ae Le and, immediately in front of it he 
Upon the eT ee 


i went. ad intebaa to aie ee with her the ane’ ‘abe, i 
entered their lives. h “She was very thin, yet had a al by 
mind, could read and found her life full of interest. Her | 

amily all preserved a fiction that some day she would. be 

_ stronger and able to come downstairs and take her lees i 

in the home. Mr. Pipchin ascended to the sick room. The > 
house was always clean and fairly tidy. Her sister and 0 


hier sp whe ao pay wie had met Joe Loa datioe on 


i Rania | teen) sy a poy ‘sat on a chair 
beside the bed and chattered)to them. ¢) 00 pie as 
“¢ Has the sun looked in yet?” ie he asked. /. 
Ni Oh yes, sir—been and gone. But he’ s sinking down 


IT wish to goodness we could. put : a window on the othes j 
ide of your room, Ivy. Then you could have the sun ~ 
himself and not just a ray. of him reflected. Why did the _ 
tupid men who built. your | Bones turn its back to the sun i ih a Nn 
They were silent. ! HR 
_ “ There’s come a new chap } ie Parable’ 8, vey paid Dolly. 
“ He gave me a penny for a ‘bunch of flowers—a very big _ 
man—and I never knew who *twas of course, and then i ” 
said he was Miller Parable’ s MAO AAEONS : Pane Het a {a eae 
© What did you do? : ee 
Hag Hooked it. We be all enemies. of them. “Miller told 


aa ea Naat aa ett 
_ © Tm sure the Seaulan’s) ae you father says things that, 
Mr, eaasualdng doesn’t, hold with} Pa 


' ” we ‘“ What ope it. matter 2 “why s Raaaan te = go le 

wards and. forwards. like i else, Dolly? ? . 

_“ Of course, sir. It was along of catching . | 
ard nae t years but i ala to Ct: The nae ry 


the play n cncaeevure 
a’ V’ll find. a a for you, Daly Al 


in hig year, if alll "goes wells aan going to oy m 
xeter to take a lot of photographs. ~Won’t that b 
ee ll be able a see all the Teint Iv 


i dec path it a Tene. 
Tf you give it to her, She eaveli it for leatlel, PM ey aN 
The elder girl departed’ presently and the curate eH 
| pezique with Ivy. He had. taught her the game and added 
an interest to her life. = | 
_ These cards are about done for? he said. « i shall Pa 
i have to get another pack, my dean) 3.5: 
f°" Oh, sir !ti??) she, cain doubtfully. «“ T’ve_ ght. rs 
know their faces so well. I’d miss ’em and feel strange if 
they had other faces. “The knave of diamonds be the very 
ors of father, and the queén of spades is just like Miss Den- 
nin And there’ Ss ‘likenesses to other people who come to 
cai might. get a ‘box of the same e cards—only cleaner. ia 
‘« *Tis Rupert dirts them,”’ she explained. | 
ee ica i een his hands, and if ni : grombley he me 
He hates 


me Where! a your. new Sook?) ” “Mr Pica sabe pre S- 

tly, looking at Ivy’ s little library of a dozen volumes — 

\ which hung in a bookshelf on the wall beside her. vy is 
¥ *¢ Father’ s collared it. He ‘says tis: a rare fine boo 

"m. a he’ S reading it it) All the most wonderful thing 


af ‘an hour and : a \ helt, ‘then ‘Hane he Sie chi a 


Mr. Quick had jus 
| vis sitor reached ‘the ane Cody | 


s eee eyes, a Ndeconyentas chead, high cheekbones and > 
high, narrow shoulders. His voice was husky and the tone 
he -querulous. He was eating the third apricot. Ne 
i.“ Not-me.. © Spat. blood | again last night. Vine Piesea | ) 
_ God only takes His ee off me for the pleasure of. putting» 
 jiton agains T’m— ‘ 
_ Now shut up, Billy—I out have it! You know jolly | 
well you don’t give my blessed God a chance. What can 
_. He do while you lift your elbow? ” : ne 
** And who lets me lift my elbow? If I saw Rupert lift- — 
ing his elbow, I’d take damned good care to give him such 
a jolt as he wouldn’t lift it again in a hurry. Then why 
don’t my loving Father keep my elbow down? ”’ ml 
_ ** ‘We have our free will. He gave us liberty of con-. 
science, not slavery.” _ sr 
— But Mr. Quick only shook his head. Dolly from the gar- 
_ den fetched a marigold and Ambrose put it in his coat. He 
discussed an approaching school treat and hoped that as 
many of the family as possible would attend it. Maude > 
Quick was nursing her baby now and made no attempt to 
~ eonceal the fact. : | 
 *§ Ym wishful for ’em all to go, and so they will—all but : 
me and this child and Ivy.” _ : 
iy ** Why don’t you come, Billy, and help the boys to have 
some fun? We’re going in two cars to Torquay.’’ 
 **T don’t say I won’t go,”? replied William. ‘* But 1. 
never know how I shall wake up.’’ ; 
i *€ You'll be very welcome anyway. Captain Palfrey’s — 
coming and Moses Pannell, if he can find ase and Toby : 
Shears and a good few fishermen I hope.”’ ‘ 
‘¢ They’ll all disappear to the pubs when you get. there 
and only turn up again when you start for home.”? _ Q 
-.Not-a chance! Tl take good care of that. They’ve 
: got to do their bit.’ ie si 
_. Mr. Pipchin went on his way and Mande urged her hus- | 
band to take the holiday. 
** Jt?s his invite, so it won’t cost you nothing, and a nice 
run over Haldon hills will do you a power of Boo, 4 she * 


said. 
© How about you? Why for shouldn’t you come yan 
_ bring the baby? There’s a lot . women would look fice 
b) oavy for the day.) | of n 


i * Vou think’ 600.22... |) ; yen! 
Certainly. | What be all thlene poking, | prying distant 
w visitors: good for if they ot er it on and hee, you out? * A 
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** They'll all be going.’? 

** Well, let one of ’em stop. [ll tell Pipchin as you’re 
game if he can get a substitute.”’ | 

** [ll stop,” said Dolly. 

** No you don’t. Everybody goes; and if mother goes, 
Ill make shift to go.”’ 

The greatness of such an adventure kept Maude quite 
quiet. : | 

Years had past since her last outing. 

*¢ *Twould be a wonderful feat no doubt—to see Tor- 
quay,’’ she said. , 
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co CHAPTER V 


Manny Baeseane stood on the railway platform at Redcliff 
and awaited the train which was bringing her betrothed. 


Whatever might be in her heart, her body had gained much : 
from outdoor life at the fishing village. The sunshine and © 


the plentiful food, the exercise and the breezes off the 


estuary all left “ei mark. She was tanned by the sun, — 
more upright, fuller of well being, heavier. She doubted — 


not that Arthur Pink would perceive these facts instantly, 


yet she felt it to be a question whether he would approve | 
them. He was under-sized himself and not of robust — 
physique. He held that refinement and a certain physical 


WA 


oy 


ha 


delicacy were among the charms of women. 


Arthur leapt from the train and adjusted his double 


glasses. He stood five feet, five, and his shortness had given — 
“his head rather a backward pose on the throat, for it was 


ae 


his misfortune that he must look upward into the faces of — 


“most fellow creatures. But his spirit was by no means of 


a size to match his body. He was in fact a proud little — 
man, who disdained inches and argued, very properly, that 


the spirit alone signified in any serious sense. He did not 
lack for vanity, or the power of self assertion, and he held 


- modern opinions and strove after culture. His nature was. 


- courageous if not actually pugnacious.. He was masterful 


and full of heroic theories. Indeed he believed himself a — 


born leader, if other people would only see it. They had, 


_ however, as yet failed to do so. He echoed ideas gleaned i 
from books and had an excellent memory and no humour. 
“His face was pale, somewhat spotted about the nose and | 
chin; and he suffered from a boil on his neck, concealed — 

under white sticking-plaster—defects occasioned by lack ol 


condition. Arthur was dressy. He wore a new, pale grey 


Lies 


_ flannel suit with a dark blue line running through the cloth, ts 
a blue tie and a straw hat surrounded by a blue ribbon. — 4 


To create contrast, his shirt was pink and a triangle a 
pink-bordered pocket-handkerchief peeped from his breast. 


His shoes were of white leather and his silk socks ietahed | 
his shirt. He carried a. HEN cane wath a bitin oe 
6015) ca 


oe 
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1s not the mane pie av uody upon a sete da hd 
‘hen he regarded her with a questioning glance, while for 
her part, though 1 much admiring his clothes, she looked down 
at him and felt a curious impression that Mr. Pink had _ 
shrunk. He was four inches shorter than she. Arthur i 
apparently detected a contrary phenomenon. __ pai 
_ ** Be blessed if you haven’t grown! ’’ he said, and his. 
stern, little grey eyes contracted. 
_ T have,”? she confessed. ‘‘ I’m putting on a lou of 
weight, Arthur; I was afraid you wouldn’t like it. What’s 
_the matter with your neck? ”? 
: _ § Lack of iron in the blood,” he explained. ‘* I’m taking 
a tonic.” Bu 
_ They peocerdad to the village and he frowned about him if rt 
and regarded Redcliff without enthusiasm. a 
 & We'll go for a walk and I’ll show you the interesting 
hings and then we’ll go home to tea, Arthur.”? — ve 
_*T don’t like to hear you call this your home,” he a 
answered. ; ; Me 
ny eis; however—till you can make me another.”? ! 
Arthur regarded Milly suspiciously. There was a sug- 
gestion of pertness in the reply. He let it pass ‘however, — 
and presently they sat on a seat above the hamlet overlook- __ 
ng the tide-ways. Arthur produced a silver cigarette shaeees ele 
ipped a cigarette daintily and then lighted it. 
** A rustic sort of spot,’’ he said. 
** Lots of clever people—retired service men and such like 
live here. It’s a dear little place.” . 
ut Rot yous rates however. Your aunt lets rooms, don’t 
e : 
iter ‘No—she’ s given that up.’ weas 
‘ Arthur had certainly shrunk “anal Milly felt it. His voice, — i: 
that was wont to sound so assertive and manly—especially 
in the little cook-shop where they often met at the luncheon 
hour—amounted here on the wind-swept cliff to a se 
shirrup. There was something, indeed, birdlike, about him > 
she had never observed before. It was, ‘perhaps, the way he — 
cocked his head backward. Other things also struck Milly — 
and she felt ashamed of herself that she could see them; 
i puddenly he criticised her new shoes. . 


ah the steel buckles? ’? he asked. \ ce ke 
_ The matter was ney turned too small, Arthur. a ‘felt ee 
bly Ly about. aa aa 


‘a cn toot than peace ; 3 0c 
that’s big genes yen wo ldn’t- velieve | Few nls iow 
ate? Mi Ue TM iN Me 
ie eyed hee aos and, with some ‘spirit, ‘she 3 Te- i 


mY Me 


tamed his pie eee 


ie ‘Tt’si in aad? 33 she answered, ** and hen if say yee isn’t’ i 
your sphere, I mean that you’re a town woman and ought © 
to conduct yourself. according. That’s your ‘sphere, else | 
we should never have met. I shouldn’t like for you to. be 
so brown as Lhe are oie | A bit oF tan on Bical ‘ 
‘ all ae bits 


‘ ent, him Beisel radical I changes or outlook and atti 

tude. He told her so. | | Lae 
Soubegte feat not used to be eae up in the middle of : a speech, 0 
o said, on you. ee the 1 manner to know it in Exeter. 


Bite That's a Pure ee way of pie ias a pay clerk in a 
grocer *s, Arthur.”? Ne | 

“Mr. Pink started and flushed. He flung his head back A 
and flashed a stern look. He 
© What d’you think “your re . saying, Milly Batstore t ” oe ) 


eM asked with a Hence enon put, she. would not be 


a 


i 


4 


Les Don’t be silly, Arthur. — t You aay youw’re aaly) pila \ 
ae leg; and when you put on that contemptuous, far-away 
- sort of stare, as if Redcliff wasn’t good. enough to ial your 
boots ON ae 
_ “ Pm saying nothing against this hole. | Bat My ‘suppose — ms 
TPve. got a right to figure it up, haven’t I? It’s a one-horse - 

ahi Lien img mae number i in fact. All right for eating a. 


you say; but. you’ re quite te Enoueh: needy in my « opinion, i 
and as my opinion is the only one that. matters, the sooner — 
yeu give it a miss the better. I can hear by your tone of — 
oie it’s: einer lek to the mind. You make much more | 
in a woman, and you ‘re inclined to get 
: a thing I hate. - - Is there a lib 

here, or ranything to prove you! aN 


4 Se s “ike ‘a cousin you "Whew t hy 
ra their way and presently | paraded | the 
es company ‘of women and young people were 
down to tide, and Arthur inquired the eis Hon 
their implements and strange attire. Hae 


pete are those areeed Creatures peome g out 0 on the mud 


at cl call a minor plugs he see 
seh lowest of the low do such ile vo an 


gue. Nehategen messy. about it. Veen Ghee Ss 
different. from Exeter mud. My own Aunt 

ill go to tide often. She’s down: now I expect. | It’s 
ful eee work; ae cockles are a good food and 
ions | respectable folk in the saan et u 

rded her with ‘astonishment. )0). 0) 7 

ye icking up for mud! ”? he said, “ and yo 
eae that ermal J ames—her at Bee! , 


rae ines Ten.” 
a is Gla 


‘e 
a 


ay 


“told Ay hat ‘ceahine By What. beaks has your ari, got? whi 
© We're not very strong on books,” confessed Milly. — 


| «© We're tremendous people to work, ‘and of a night IT get ty 
that sleepy I couldn’t read if you were to pay me, Arthur. 
We get up very mane because John Wales is often ney at 


cock light.”? 


** You’re slipping Back, s daniicd Mr. Pink; you! re 


: slipping into this pecone manner of living and I don’t ue : 
heat, 99 , 


A young man aed them—a mighty young Eitan walk- i: 


_ ing in the direction of the haven. He nodded to Milly and | 


_ looked with interest and respect at her companion. 


** Who’s that? ”? asked Arthur. ‘* Why didn’t he take . 


his hat off? ”’ 


** IT only just know him. | He’s young Mr. Parable from : 


‘Parable’s Mill.?? 


°* He’s a whacker—and here’s another.’’ 


A second pig man approached carrying an empty paint ik 
pot. 


** That’s our Johny, said the girl, A fine chap if 


you like. His boat’s ashore for the week end and ey re 
working at her.’’ 


* By james said Mr. Pink. uo.\ huge creature ! Eee tin 
** Aunt. Jane’s adopted son. Him and aunt are terrible | 


« interested to see you, Arthur. They’ve heard such a lot 
' about you from me.” 


“* Naturally. Has he got a hee. or is he lead a fishing a 
machine, as you might say?’ ' O 


‘Milly flushed and her dark brows drew down. 


Find out for yourself,’? she said rather shortly. ‘* I 

expect I’m no judge as I don’t read books. He seems to 
me to have abrain. He’s got a heart anyway, and hs don’t _ 
ah carry no airs.”? Wa 


Mr. Stamp had reached them and she introduced ee 
** This is my Arthur, Johnny.”’ 
** Good afternoon,-my dear fellow,”?. said the visitor. ‘* re 


ae was Saying to Milly that you’ve got a remarkable physique, ‘ 


as we say. I spotted you fifty yards off.’’ 


Petes Yes, there’s a lot of me,’? admitted John in his deep 


pe : and sonorous voice. ‘* And there’ll be a lot of Milly come © 
_ presently. She’s gaining ground. You ought to bide down — 


; here a bit, then you’d fatten up yourself I shouldnt j 
- wonder.’? 


Arthur, astonished at the crepe, ae boldly ae into. | 


the face ve the eae man. 


presently.” a er if gine We ict 
He ‘proceeded te a store for more paint and Arthur and es 
‘Milly went on their way. 


Tf you fancy a glass of Shercy wine, say the ond if yeah 
- there’s anywhere we can get such a thing,” suggested ee 


_ Arthur. He made no comment whatever on Mr. Stamp. 


But his betrothed did not fancy a glass of sherry wine. 
r She ‘was exceedingly conscious that her lover had not — i 
admired Johnny. A rift threatened in the lute. She was ~ 
not happy and felt disposed to outrage Arthur. He appeared 


_ to her distant, superior and exceedingly cold. An inclina- 
tion woke to give him pain, and she knew that an oppor- 
tunity would presently occur. an 
_ ** Come down on the beach,’’ she said. epi Se won't hurt 

_ your shoes.”’ 


Behind his glasses she could see that Adthar: too, felt co. 


in the shingle. _ Suddenly he sniffed. 
_ ** That ain’t mud,” he said, “ it’s drains. We’d best get 3 
out of this.” ' 
Milly gazed with increasing Sat oaibimbat ‘at. her lover. 

He continued to shrink under her eyes. Then she saw her 


her basket. on her back and her rake at her side like a 
trident. She saw her niece and approached them smiling. _ 
_ ** My! And so this is Arthur! ” cried Miss Shears. 

cc ee otha: monster,”? thought the young man. By 
Milly, who had maliciously planned the meeting, intro- 


P ineasy. He pulled at the corners of his little moustache, 
relapsed into silence and poked at some of the fragments ie 


aunt approaching, dirt-spattered and mighty, striding with 


ih i ticed Mr. Pink and wondered whether her aunt or her ee 


Arthur was the more amazed. They gazed incredulously © | 


upon each other, then Mr. Pink gingerly extended a hand. — ie 


‘ P-pleased to meet you,” *hesaid. He feltina dream— , 


a a nightmare. 
Milly stabbed him. 


‘<The men generally pathy for the women when they’ ‘mm 


ashore, Arthur,’? she said.“ Perhaps you'll take Aunt ay 
\ Jane’s basket.”? aie 
Miss Shears, however, rehoeniied the PET ORy ey if not j 
the impossibility, of such a sacrifice. 

-** No, no,’’ she declared. ‘* Not in them pretty clothes. ae 
‘And cloves and all! Besides he’s too little. He couldn’t — 
i hold up my basket. °Tis heavy. I’ve had a Nery fine ae 
_ eatch. How old might you be, my dear? ”? foie 
a rest stant is my ol said Arthur icily. 


ey 


As 


“ He cle I'm mine : 
said Milly. i i oe AU 


yout atstanes, were. a eeatle oe. New Th aay to 
ree wes and we'll meet in an hour or thereabout for tea.” Me 


a 46 a have another cigarette,” he said. 
tired.” th 
_ “*T wish you saw your way to taking your EE 

holiday down here,”’ ventured Milly presently. She beean 
Hi to feel a little for Mr. ee _ But his answer hardened a hy 


aie 8 don’t see my way ms no euch thing,’ > he reed th 
UAE tea Miss Shears tried valiantly to interest herself in. us 
ua Arthur and. take a hopeful view of the engagement. Her 

i _ conscience demanded this attitude, while her ‘inclination 
tempted in a contrary direction. The young man, how- 


ah ever, frustrated Jane’s: endeavours. He insisted on belong 


i, He befebsed the ult that. yawned between urban anal pagan > fh 
life and, being no judge of character, adopted a defiant and 
suspicious attitude for which little excuse existed. For he i 
firmly believed that, behind the familiar Jand genial manner 
of Miss Shears, an element of irony was lurking. Nothing uh 
further from the fact ould have entered any mind; ‘she 
‘neither used irony nor knew the meaning oe “while. | 
against, her iceman character satire’ s barbed shafts psa he 
AWD ot) CG ian 
igh Wane ee was | aieaes futevested in provisions, ii 
” ‘Arthur, wasn’t ibe? _asked iets as the sean Leucine drew ‘ 
up for tea. Fal 
ice cost—even at Arthur’ 8 if hace a 


bike Nos 1 was ‘ Pink’s. Potted Peace,’ | ae hen : 
visitor. My grandfather, — ‘Andrew Pink, failed over — 
| * Pink’s Potted Prawns’ before I was born. They bank- 
rupted him; and yet it was a good idea er Mos 

e hadn’t no head for ‘Agutes and came to sina cat GG Bean 


oF niente suggested Johnny, who had med 
| ay, aa rey of ee 


itt ‘near as damr . a ‘ 
born babe put 1 Ip ich a “hehe. at 
ne ane foun herself Latte moved. 


Lee Tits. ae dah miracle you may say. that Arthur's 8 “here 
dded | Milly. — : i 
| ‘The. ‘Lord had cen pe him,” declared Jane. | 
r. Pink felt a strange sense of. apenas among ade i 
gentle giants. He stared up at them and hated them. 
had Belton felt more self-conscious and ineffective. 
wa 


: An Ww not donk to Besa: “At fost : an opening jomenedil 
mae No cockles, thank you,”” he said. ee "Not for me. 
lon’t take no shell fish but. oysters.’? eae | 

i Don’t eat cockles for your tea, my dear? ”? babel J ane 


But (els must asian: a a yc this. ghdanancks because Mill 


Sune maiden ne there was ees Sey his py bh S 
You ain’t got no moral courage, Milly,”? he said, 
ot Hades confessed men) ee heard Geka i tae n 


le er you, and 1, re ‘you ant to te in my ly yo 
keep in my ee oh you. please. _ I’m a man of the w 
i make ALT OE but ihe ‘woman: uy eae he 
| as said.” aed 


i”, « Why n Moe? ” ae ol 
- gently. 


Ae ney 


" You niin tell hee rane eat There’s s niceness | we 


iy of mind, of course, and there’ s silly niceness, and you don’t — 
. want for us to think you’re silly, do you? ‘You speak out — 
of your Exeter. ignorance; but cockles is our bread and Ps 
- cheese here, just like tying up parcels of food for other — 
people to eat is your bread and cheese. Milly thought aa 
- much like that—full of fancical ideas she was when she left — 


the city. But she’s wonderful teachable is Milly and she © 


knows better now. All our women—even our sempstresses, — 


and such like—go down to tide off and on, to earn a bit of 
the cash God puts in the mud. Cockles be the sugar in our 
tea and the butter on our bread, my dear man. You come — 


‘ ' down to Redcliff and take a *oliday, and keep in the fresh © 


air, and get rid of them ugly spots on your face and that — 


_ infliction on your poor neck to begin with. And John here, — 
he’ larn you to catch fish and manage a boat and so on, 
_ if you’ve got the stomach for it. And you'll get quite fond ~ 


i of the mud yourself after a bit. Everybody do. I had an 
old man come miles to smell it for years and years; and he’d — 


be coming still if he hadn’t a died. But you mustn’t wear _ 
- them clothes down with us weekdays. They don’t suit Red- 


cliff, my dear. So you put on something more manly like 
_—eh Milly? There’s such a lot of rose and blue about you, 
you might almost be a maiden if it weren’t for your face.’’ 


_ © Pink by name and pink by nature, you are,”’ said John 


Me genially; and then Miss Shears: poorned in again like an — 
amiable bumble bee. _ 
Pah ats Try a pair of nice knickerbockers if your legs will stand | 
- for ’em,”? she added with a bright and kindly smile, ‘* and © 
you shall have a shake down along with us and dollops of 
_ Devonshire cream to build you up.’”. e 


Milly trembled, for her eyes were upon Avthur? s. He 


sat and glared rey the mention of the knickerbockers, then — 
he leapt to his feet and his glasses fell off and swung from : 


their little silver chain. i 
‘“* That’s let me out,’’ he said. ‘* That’s put the lid on | 


it! If it ain’t satire, it’s TU and I’l] take no rudeness a 


from man or woman.’ 


i 


He looked at his wrist ten and ened to Milly. 


-Jane’s mouth had fallen open. She flushed: and stared 
upon him helplessly and Johnny was in a like condition, © 

ue *¢ When does my train go? ” he demanded. 
“* Half after six, Arthur.’’ | he 
_ Jane aad with an effort, aa 


Le you rt never “say a aude ae , nor think a ide Ch) ‘ a, 
yi So don’t be so upsome, my dear. Us wants to be friends, _ 


if you'll let us. It takes all sorts to make a world; and if 
H an old bird of my age can’t larn a little town sparrow like 


you a mite of sense, what be I good for? Feel so large- | . 


Painded as your nature allows, Arthur, and don’t frown 


upon us as if we was foes. When I go up to Exeter, I don’t 
scowl round at the townsfolk, so why for should you take A 


- sucha haughty line along of us? J ohn and me are humans 
: after all.?? 


** So I’ve always believed, iM said John, and eu sa oo 


_ human—nobody more so, I’m sure.”’ 


different. I’ve got a very quick-trained mind I may ne 
, evan, and I’m a man of the world.’”’ — 


“must be a man of it.”’ 
_ Be quiet, John,”’ said Milly. *e Let Nethur explain.” 


mi may tell you.”’ ) 
_ Bless the boy! ” cried Jane. ‘‘ D’you think we don’t 


found your tea—wouldn’t he, Milly? ” 
JT wanted you to come Sunday,” iunmored she 


¢ 
hp 


A silence and J: ane threw herself into the breach once more. 
© We'll let it go and talk of other things,”’ she said. 


I’m one that must have butter—pounds I eat. In the Great 


- much of a line in butter to your shop ? ”’ 


ve good evening, "Mins Shenae: eS 
ys a Pty good vos, I’m sure,” answered J ane, heaving 


War. I took marge—firstly because it was my duty and _ 
secondly because there weren’t nothing else. Have you 


_ But Mr. Pink lamba no interest in butter and he declined } 
| He was now calm and renee 


‘‘ Tf I’ve said anything that seems haughty, Pm sorry ee 
for it,’? replied Mr. Pink sternly, “‘ but our etiquettes are 


** So am I,”’ declared John. “ If you’re in the world, you Ke 


You don’t take me serious,’? continued the visitor. | i 
ce If you did, you’d be drinking tea in the parlour, where I 
-pelong—not i in the letchen, where Idonot. I’m not blind, 


understand parlours? Parlours are for Sunday with work- _ 
1g people, and if you’d come to-morrow, there you'd have A 


\ ‘John did not speak again. He ate all the discarded ‘ 
: -cockles and kept his round eyes on Mr. Pink. There was 


iy ee Sit down again and take some nice bread and butter. : 


“ wish ch 


et 


he had raprene 1 from h 
onnet; then Mr. Pink, wit ‘ 


ONG the chicediold hal pak : - t apped 
nea in his inimitable ey and then sate): to the 


F 


$05. at et Pane silence heel 
6 T?m eruel sorry 7. she ee hut he cut hee a tare 
agi ‘6 Not a word, please—not aword! There’s a good deal 
on my mind I may tell you—more than. you might think. 
hi got to look into this affair erty, i aL ENTE Uo 
«© Yes, — You’ll hear by post in the course me a week ¢ or, | 
_ two, when I’ve turned it over all round, a De ee te em 
ay - Thank you, Arthur.”? __ 
on An ultimatum.” me Ha 
6 | thatr 77) th atta: 
, “ ere ' is no other word for ay An ultimatum is an_ 
ultimatum—no more and no less.” ae ; Wh ny) 
© Yes, Arthur.’ 


“ ‘ And I think, perhaps, under ‘the circumstances, that mae 


i 


i Oe ee 14 ane aA Johhny. Heber: a ginblen! ae 
| ether over Mr. Pink. Their voices were hushed, as hoes 
2 sade still Hove oH about the tea-table. ae 
c 


3 
has ; 


Pee Waa must Think of Hie. in at ianeeg eee cue Fenn 
Nea ast, as you would think of any strange creature of the 
_ ocean you might fetch up in your net. The little man 
here by the Lord’s will and ordinance—same as us. ss 
his I will say without a speck of ives rT ean’ 
ay Lalani to. him sng llaatys i an | 


re pe ated — ' n 
eal else don’t you pity M 


Vis! 


| ee “hel own b tterne S. 


er to st say ane her lo . 
She. out until his’ vhs hac 
a oy might not know she in left 


t rat 


4 march the breakwater at such times as his three crews went 


_ CHAPTER VI 


Dusk was down and the tide just upon the turn. The ~ 
still waters of the estuary, subdued to a dim silver, flickered 
wan and wide in the last of the light and extended to the 
vague outlines of the distant shore, where earth again arose 
_ =an amorphous, undulating ridge of darkness between the _ 
_ water and the fading sky. A railway train flung a feather 
of steam to break the gloom afar off and a gaggle of geese _ 
flew aloft, heard but not seen. The shore did not reflect 
this peace, however, for the boats were sailing with the tide _ 
and not a few fishermen stood upon the little breakwater _ 
_ with their dingheys waiting below. The fishing fleet rode — 
at anchor a quarter of a mile from land. They were set 
 blackly on the still waters, and a boat or two from the haven 
had already started for them. Women and landsmen stood — 
about among the departing fishers. Little groups talked, _ 
- moved, mingled; lanterns twinkled and one by one the shore ee 
boats carried their crews to sea. | 
_ There were bustle and chaff and chatter. Herring was 
_ plentiful and the boats carried their drift nets. A clear 
_ sky promised bright moonlight after midnight and the open 

sea would be still. The off-shore breeze was trifling and "A 
Toby Shears, judging it might die with the dark, was in 
_ haste to be gone with his nephews. He stood now and 
- eursed them for delay while he listened to his master. Bre 
Nicholas Fley liked to see the departure of his boats and 


_ to work. He was the most considerable' smack owner ine 
Redcliff and his craft were well found and fitted. | 
aa “Toby was a hard-bitten old man, grey whiskered, ered 
and wizened. His sister Jane would have made three of | 
_ him; but though lean, Mr. Shears was tough and agile. 
Use and experience served him better than muscle. 
- He had immense practical knowledge and . none better — 
: knew how to handle a ee in phe bie current 


n, fo , 
* Miliannce of Marae piece for most ae pee hee 
| and very taciturn, none but respected his achievements, and 
. Fley always went in fear that Toby would leave him — 
nd seek means to fish on his own account. 
The old salt listened now with one eye-lid drooping: aids 
his shrunken jaws working at a quid. He was not heeding 
_ the prattle of Mr. Fley and presently, as the Blaker twins — 
_ appeared within his vision, he made his master Rr ‘BY, 
5 _ bawling to them. 
- © Jacko! James ! Blast you, come on! ” 
_ The twins were an unruly pair, but fate having thrown 
them into the control of their uncle, in some directions their 
welfare was assured. So long as they were at work, the 
young men suffered strict discipline and learned ‘their _ 
business in a hard, but a finished, school. They little liked 
Toby or his stern methods, but they were aware that he 
stood a head and shoulders above the other fishermen in his 
experience and knowledge. He had taught them their 


ywaett 


contented with the present situation. It irked them to 
labour for Mr. Fley and they much desired their uncle to 
build or buy his own boat. : 

fh The departure of the fleet often hpoueht. loafers to he? 


night several men and women witnessed the departure, and — 


night been in the ear of Toby Shears. For, unknown to’ 
him, James and Jacko had approached his first friend on 


Indeed he had hinted to Toby on more than one occasion - 
that, at his age and with his fame, it was doubtfully ex- 


_ Nicholas Fley is my friend also,”? Captain Palfrey had | 


“Toby had ea no annoyance at this suggestion. ae 


business very efficiently and gone far to make them dis- 


_ haven if the time suited leisure and the hour was fair. To- 


the subject, and Captain Jonathan Palfrey, an sniable ‘, 
spirit ever willing to advance the welfare of his neighbours, — ane 
saw the point and approved the young men’s ambition, — j 


nedient that he should work for another instead of himself. Ve 


~ declared, “‘ and I don’t want to do nothing against ie veg 
but when your nephews say you ought to be in your own” 
. boat. and independent, and that you’re making a lot of un- 
earned money for Fley, then, as a just man, I can’t deny a 
99 


Ds 
mig 


; 


the matter long disturbing his nephews’ minds had that | “ 


ne 4 
Ws ev 


We that matter it could be done no doubt,’ he ad- a 
ed. Has Oyen in my bones and means to pugs and I te iy t 


12 a e t poaaibil ie of my 
craft. I’m not fond of mon pia work better’n 1 
—born so; but Jacko < nd Jam s hate work; and till ‘Pye 
properly broke ’ em in I’m not partickler anxious to improve | 
their wages. _ Where: aed S only, wasted, the less. ‘the | 
better.” ian art 
Now came bie! crew of Mr. Fley’ S second boat, & Witie) 
‘Wings.’ In this sailed and fished Johnny Stamp ‘and Wil- | 
liam Quick’s eldest son, Rupert—a youth of nineteen. — The — i 
skipper was a man named Frank Rawlings. Rupert Quick 
oe red-haired and lusty young fellow, spoke to Milly 2 
- Batstone, who had descended to see the boats go out. John — 
Stamp kept few secrets and Milly’s love affairs were familan i 
[ autaladecll sie abate and siirtes pal ana The fact caused 


“« Have ie ultimatum come oa. your sweetheart ?? ? ue: 
inquired young Quick, and Milly shook her head. a Re 
7 Not yeti: *tis hanging over me still. eye Le ee 
Mr. Pink be taking his. time.”? ROE HG LRA UN " 
Mie eo bes then. 7, a 
© John says if he was you, he'd damned soon “send | 
exh) a ico ecaaartil LANs . 


+ How's "as ce at ry come and see her again.?? a Cane 
‘ She’s pretty good these days. There’s a talk of opening Mt 
a window in our roof, so. as the sun can get down to her. | 
In her attic ’tis only the roof blocks the sun and we might — 
run to it and make a window some day. But father’s 
terrible queer and we can’t have no ase yet awhile. a 
The Blaker twins had arrived breathless, heard an ang: 
uncle and ‘tumbled aboard their dinghey with all speed 
They were much alike—a brisk, bright-eyed, tough ps 
ee and intelligent. he: elbow of J ames was now 
re ‘He shouted to Milly as he Phi off. a 
ee Got the ultimatum ? aE NS Ay 


Ai plene as did J ane bean / 
A woman came funning down the break water uteri , 
shrill | cries. Nea ie ane 

ae Rupert—Rupert—here? S you. food—Rupert Quick : ’ 
he ht Si man’ 5 mother was a hvae in time. : hae 


He 
Wer NA vy Mik 


: innie, oF oy horae 2 ae Chante ha set ik 
The man ‘who ‘iad 2 gas Mrs. amaal was Moses | iis 


ye was a Contig Solid fellow woth anxious” eye 

Bb in a commonplace countenance. He had a finger i 
ry - and his tremendous and unsleeping ener 

mpted him to ! ndertake duties and develop interests. in- 


vas not vain, yet liked the significance that — 


-d to his activities. He lacked any real affec- 
for anything save Redcliff in the abstract, but - his | 


ay etite for work was insatiable, and though he did a great iH 
leal which brought. with it handsome returns, he also” 


zboured on various schemes and bore the weight of enter 
rize eS which absorbed on but returned no pein other, 


i ae Ede Ve his native hamlet. ‘Phas, A 


5 gal few people liked Mr. Pannell and many people, for) 
rivate reasons, disliked hin, he won a measure of respect _ 
applause in virtue of his public- -spirited achievements 
the common weal. He had secured the cleansing tanks 
the shell-fish; he had brought an adequate water-supply 
he village; it was his energy and advocacy that had im- 
ved the train service. He had won an extension of the 
chyard ‘and was at present. striving vainly to secure 
electric. light. He stoutly opposed oppression and worked to 
obtain better minimum wages for the field labourers. He 
collided with the Dowager Lady Guilford and come with 
, honours from the encounter; and the new ground: 
ord of the district—a war ‘ profiteer ? by no fault. 


Mali Ws 


(i 


wn and an honest man—had granted to the representa-_ 
thie Moses Cenecl oe WGisee ie ‘many A 


ue uahioh is an Mee equivalent: ta ence 
_ He was just and scrupulously fair in his. dealings; 
‘ice ce and probity were aisenten sii > himself also, 


do the like. He was a bachelor with few personal friends. f 
His life allowed little leisure for friendship, or cultivation 
of personal amenities. He served Redcliff alone. He 
talked: now to the skipper of his fishing boat in an even, 


ee a ‘ ae ete tsa cay ‘i 
Uh cena | ee 
r es he OE a bond, so he insisted. than. other should 


deep and rather dead voice. There was little animation 


about him. He talked as an old hound bays—without 
ciate vivacity, but in a manner business-like and clear. 


** T’m told from Dawlish that the bay’s full of herrings. - és 


So don’t drop seine till you’re clear of Langstone Cliff. 


Ales And if you’ve got a catch by morning, run into Teignmouth | 


a with ’em. I want to tap that market and see if it’s bik a 


és 


while.”’ | 
_ The listener nodded. — 
** There’ll come a nice fair breeze after dark,’’ he oad 
** So I think. It’s an experiment, but worth making. 
Good night. Get off.’’ 
He turned and was leaving the ireakewte when Mr. Fley_ 


| ‘ stopped him. Nicholas took Is arm and whispered a Pie 
me HOE news impressively. 


** Evening, Moses. V’m very glad to say I’ve got a bit | 


of money for you.’ 


** It’s time, Fley. 2s : oe 
** Yes, yes, I know. I spotted a winner last week. Just 


ie ‘bit of an inspiration on form. A clever stroke; but the 


_ details won’t interest you. However, there’s ten of the best 


‘1 waiting for you if you’ll come round.” 
Tl come round now,’ said Mr. Pannell. i 
_. §* Make it half after nine o’clock, if that will suit og 3 


** I’ve got a meeting at eight and there’s a bit of a struggle. 


- coming. It’s the water again and the question of the 


: a meters. I'll be with you round about ten.” 
Very good. And you shall taste a drop of pre-war 
_ whiskey I dare say.” 


Moses went forward and Mr. Fley joined Captain Palfrey, 


who was talking to Mrs. Quick. 


_** How’s your good man? ”’ he asked pleasantly, and Wil | 


liam Quick’s wife replied that her husband suffered and was: 
| One the house. 


" He’ Ss an awful bad patient,’’ she said. “ * So wilful 


ce pene, dear, that’s a pity. Vl come in snake have: a 
tell and cheer him up,”’ promised Nicholas, who often. 


undertook these charitable visits, poe seldom remembered 
_ to accomplish them. ea 


i 
va 
ti 


‘Mrs. Quick knew this and. showed 1 no gratitude. ats ie i 


a ie 
ys _ 


i she 
whe cae! ou oe ‘the ne Owner 

O Jonathan. Palfrey. une 

rs I was dropping in on you this evening,” he Sale oo I'm 


-for friendship. A ticklish job I grant you, and I 
wouldn’t ask no other man in my acquaintance, because no 
other have the knowledge of human nature, nor yet the 


might, and it would be a tower of strength to me to get a 
peep into her mind. She’s deep behind that sleepy manner. 
She likes me very well; but if I could get a line on her 
and know what note to strike—you understand. I’ve struck 
a good many and angled with a lot of different pant but 
you can’t say T’ve hooked her firm, not yet.’’ 

The captain nodded. He had put a hand scooped over 
his ear while he listened. 

“© Strange you should name it just now,”? he answered, 


1g; she sent a message by her niece that she was wishful 
» see me, and paar ey ne that if Vd look in 
1e’d be glad.’’ 

* It’s about me, I'll bet my life,” ee Mr. Fley. 


greenhouse, and knowing I’m handy at such things, may 
V vant me to get out the figures for her.”’ 


| advised Nicholas. ‘‘ What do she want with a greenhouse ? 
Vy owever, don’t cross her, or nothing like that. If she 
touches money, it might give you a chance to learn a bit 


careful to begin by mentioning my boats, and so on.” | 
“ [ll see her inside the hour,’ promised Jonathan, and 
that reminds me of another subject to interest you. They 


ome to me last Sunday, when I was alone in church time, 
wasn’t getting enough money.’ 
% 


a Like their or oney UP eh eas You put it across 
m 1 none By 


7 a lene for the man Pond admire a He of his opinions. 


* Don’t you let her waste money on no such thing,” 


. that matter. I’ve tried more than once; but she shuts — 
up like a trap when I name the subject, though I’m always. 


Cra Ye ee .) 
iP Pn) Mi 
% fs Re hs 
; a 3S . 
he mh * of 
may és 
A 
y , 


ery wishful to know if you’ve named me to ‘Alice Pum-_ Ae 
bleby. You was going to sound the subject, you remember _ 


understanding of Alice, to dare to do it. But you well | \ 


BS 


for I’m going up over to Mrs. Pumbleby this very even- 


ae wouldn’t say that. She’s got an idea for a little ve 


Blaker twins be getting restive, I may tell you, and they ae 


and they sat in my arbour and explained to me that ey 


A ae could Dey a _ boat if he liked; he’ sina Ltaniuoe Hh 


"actually build his own sm 

| ‘that } , 
himself and his nephews than he does : in The Becadwan e 
'That’s Con NOE Et i 


4 : aa the boys be death on ay ty ng 
to make him.?? | | Reet 
 ™ Dono such thing, my dear,” * urged Mr. Hey: i “ There? Si 
"many reasons against it and, from my point of view, ‘Toby. 
_ Shears is a mighty sight better i in my boat than he would be. 

in his own. It would worry and fret the old man to. death, 
owning his own boat and having the troubles and cares” of ; 
jt BEGD ED, Tf I don’t. know the meaning of boats, who 

_ should ?- -I’d sooner have houses than Peat ee God 
i - defend me from either.’? _ han ; 
phe we A Why don’t you sell your boats, then? Rae) i 
Te Se Blog very good reasons. However, that’s nebes: hee 
nor there. If you want my friendship, don’t you get ‘Toby 
on to any wild goose chase like that. And as for them 
boys, I hate ’em and always have—a or pair of good- 
_ for-noughts in my opinion.””__ ne 
See ‘Their. uncle have Leia em into first-rate. fishermen 
: nowever.”? Pat h 
© Lawless creatures, So’ S most. of this generation. _ ‘The 
loat and waste their money when they’ve got it, and list 
to that rascal, Billy Quick, and his like. It would. be a 
very good thing for this place if Quick died and went ‘out 
of it—an evil tongue he’s got.’ | NHN on 
“He'll die I expect presently. I always say. in my prac- - 
i tical fashion, that ’tis lucky for the rising generation Billy | 
have only got one lung. te he had Eero hhe’d Convert the 
parish to his red opinions.”?  — Ngee 
- Well, don’t you encourage any nonsense ‘about ie 
"Shears leaving me,’’ vee Nicholas, i and just: run ‘yo r 


pour you are. ‘Don’t think Tm not prateful ehoush, dona 
than. My heart warms when I think upon you; and if. all 
reer well in the future, you’ll be the first I shall remember.” 
Captain Palfrey smiled under the darkness and they left. 

| hie! deserted haven together. In the distance, where the 
_ waters had faded till only a reflection of the nightly sky cy. 
iy remained upon them, the fleet, was lifting its sails and set- 
"i ting seaward. Shouts came faintly, lights. twinkled and 
a hee then the last of the boats: stole an ay) ane the stars came 


ul 


ie aspect al 
: inded and not lacking i in che 
cube Dy relied auch - thesia her, 


1 ait nal de Para ath it. se i 
h Holy een déclared that if. Mr. | Pant nell 


{ owe ae good deal. younger Ane Mr. | Fey: but. did not ) 
ar sO. (She took little aioe a) unl more Ne 


i ene 


acs.” These: nee adieated, a i Sond scien HA : 
n person Alice was plump, yielding and a little over- i 
on Beg Shera mee monotonous voice > and Me 


yes : ai wan 
uggestion ne the pid. | She) was “not very Gateretae 
in connection | with _another uneatntl Bed the noe 


ie he t ies Ce ap? ee David "Palfrey | bee: 
Mrs. Pumbleby; and his. brother Jonathan | ‘could 
at, the description was just, albeit. he admired — 


i fgik 


and might even himself have ventured to 
a he dreamed. of any such adventure. — He re 
ed his friend ‘Filey’s S prospects as. hopeful; but was dis- 
sd to fear the result uncertain. Such a union. must be 
le for both, and upon the whole Jonathan w: 
ink the widow Nae be happier single. — ue i 
y walked ee eirchatiin |e é ¢ 


ab oe Who had ; a 
a Indee Barbara confessed hii be 


silks in the completed’: ortion were alread 
fade, while yet much remained to be done. | 


Be IN a 


ae nh, 
a 


Mean eas 
en a Oke : REGS Pp aeUP ray es 
already beginning: 


haiti 


ted’ portion were to 


Her niece was out and Alice gladly set aside her needle. _ 
© Warm, Captain,’? she said. ‘* You don’t mind the — 


os window open, do you? And what do you say to a glass of a 


port? ” eee Me gy Mo 
_. * No, no—too heating this weather. But I know you’re a 


never against smoke in your beautiful room.”’ we 
— ** Not a pipe of nice clean tobacco; but I won’t have a © 


cigar. Filey’s the only man that smokes ’em among my — 
friends, and he knows I won’t have it.’’ | 


8 


5 


‘ Nobody quicker to do your bidding than Nicholas I’m 


-sure.’?? | 


Mrs. Pumbleby sighed. — ! | 
** Change your mind and have a glass of port. I feel as 


if it might just give me an appetite for my supper. It | 
- ain’t heating—not the port my dear late husband laid © 


down. What a world, eh, Jonathan? Dozens and dozens 
of fine drinking for his latter end he put in after he’d 
retired; and then there wern’t no latter end, and he was 


gone, like a leaf in a gale of wind, and I was left—with | 


all that wine. Of course, he’d planned for himself, not me. 
People say it went a long way to heal my broken heart; - 


- but what Redcliff says ain’t no overpowering odds.” 


_ The captain’ consented to drink, that his own object. 
might be obtained. Mrs. Pumbleby rang for a decanter 


from her dining room and two glasses. Then the guest — 


_-—yourself for instance—might be a good deal amused if — 


discussed Fley and praised his manly charms and cheerful | 


nature. wa 
She listened without emotion but presently displayed a 
grasp of the subject and a penetration that astonished — 
Captain Palfrey. Niue eur 
“* He’s a-very fine man and he amuses me and excites me _ 


ae very favourably,’? confessed Alice. “I like. him, but I _ 


man, Jonathan.’’ L Mone 
_“ So far as kindness goes, he can be trusted.’ cu 
_** Yes—where the kindness costs nothing. For what I call — 


misdoubt him. I’m not at all sure if Fley would be a kind 4 


| cheap kindness, and peace and good will and all that, you — 


won’t find his equal; but he’s—well, he’s downy in one — 
direction. He’s tremendous interested in financial affairs — 


_ and will often lead up to my cash and think I’m going to : 
blossom out. And for my part I confess to you that I’ve 


sounded very delicate about his. I dare say a third party — 


tes 


other’s savings.”” 


“ I heard about his neonde crak boats, of course, eae he 
did open out a bit about his position; but when, at last, 


, hear us feeling out foe a bit oft news about each , “ 


o But nothing doing 01 on ‘either side I expect, he ‘Ace Jona v 


_ I gave something in return, he es and listened, but he Le x 


_ showed no interest.”’ 
© Why not, Alice? ”’ 


“ Vil ‘tell you for why : he didn’t believe I was telling 


ae the truth!” 
© And weren’t you? ” | j 
Mrs. Pumbleby slowly winked her right eye and amniledt 


Ae e 
° | 


** Not much. I don’t give anything away to them as me 


choose to be. cunning about their own affairs. Give ye iy 
_take’s my motto. Of course he’s all right enough. There’s _ 
‘prosperity written upon him; but I’d feel kinder if he left i 


sacred subjects, like my banking account, alone. It spoils — ) 


a friendship in my opinion if you’. re always hankering to 


thing to know be what they’re worth in character.’’ 


—I think he’s a right to be hopeful, Alice.” 


ee 


ey 


empty and she filled it again. 


h anging x fire, Jonathan. i 
a © On his hopeful side I like him, and he’s got gentlemanly 
ways and a nice habit of respecting a house and its up- 


That’s not a gentlemanly habit at all. And there’s another 
vital point that may very likely put a stopper on him when | 
he knows it; and that is that nothing will induce me ever 
to leave this house. I’m part of this house you may say. 


< 


fit into it, and if Fley or any other man, thinks that. ea 
er get me out of it, they’re wrong. My husband—if I 
will to take another, and as a lonely woman and not bins 


at’s one certain condition; and there’s another.’’ ‘ 
The nee nodded. ea mae 


pelt 
PASO Cape Ge 
Bes Sx 


“* He’s got a nice character I do think, and he’s always: 
bright. And also hopeful, and as we get on, there’s a cer- 
_tain charm about a hopeful man, even though you may _ 
not share his hope. And I think—yes, upon the whole I doy), 


Here, along with Pumbleby, I spent my happiest days. a 


Ge very likely may—the man ‘will have to dwell Heres: 


_to buck you up,” admitted Mrs. Seay Her glass was 
Throw it off,’’ she said, and die another. an e 


_ “A beautiful wine and worth a lot of money I’m sure.” 


keep. But I won’t have no boring into my private affairs. we 


learn just what a man or woman’s worth in cash. The beige 


_ * T like him on his hopeful side myself. He have a knack a i 


with Barbara, and Tm 
her; and she: don’t bee 


him apenas uch! a cle ; 
ill soon win her to hi ee Pm bana ae ‘she’ 8 go i cn 
nothin against on exce ot a 
feel all TO SAYRE i 
i ee ie! me see,”” bibaea up Hieaatian: “eq There? Ss. ane . 
Gh: too. much Inquisitiveness; secondly, the clear certainty Hah 
- that any man winning you must leave his own house and ~ 
henceforward live in yours; thirdly, your niece stops | on, 
- because, she’s. eae right hand and Las are much attached 
po er aheN 1 eee 
/.©Tn a nutshell,” declared Mrs. Pambieby | “© Of course — 
there are many other private and confidential points aman 
would have to go into with me, and I’d have to go into — 
along with him; but they would be for ourselves alone, and — 
if we didn’t come to agreement, nobody need be any the a 
wiser; but on them. general outlines there needn’t be no 
_ secrecy whatever. I won’t tell what I’m worth to anybody, _ fe | 
Jonathan, and the man who marries me will have to pay — 
his shot—and that’s half of everything—from the first... 
And more if he can and has nice. instincts. “Hell bey: oy 
master, because I don’t hold with no grey mares. He'll 
take the helm as the man should; but I shan’t want his — 
secrets and he won’t have mine—such as they may be. ey ? 
don’t want none of his. ‘money settled on me, and I won’t MY 
settle a stiveron him. Freedom is the word; and as to our © 
wills and testaments—all that’s hidden in our own hearts.”? yt 
With this luminous exposition Alice relapsed into’ silence _ 
and setetied while the captain talked on general subjects. 4 
She was fond of Jonathan and, together with many others, ;, 
mee admired his level mind and unassuming good sense. — a 
BA Vie Why you and your brother have held off marriage is. i 
always. a wonder to me,”’ said Mrs. Pumbleby when he TOSe, 4 
hPa’ with this valuable information for Nicholas. aia: 
cUivenis fai my case the apple of my eye went to.a better world,’ in i 
he reminded her. ‘ And though I see fine women ‘going: “es 
_ begging still, not one can take the place of that memory. ye 
_ And as for David, he’s got certain hard and fast views — 
about being a butler. ‘There are’ some callings where you 
seem to hold a higher rank as a single man. The - women — 
for one thing | take you more serious if they see you’ve 
been able to live quite happy and comfortable without ° em. 
oAL ceuanaciae bachelor be a sort of als remind y "em 
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that they’re not everybody, and not in the least necessary 
to salvation anyway. You can’t see David married. It’s 
pretty nigh impossible to picture David listening to a_ 
grumbling woman, or fretted by childer, or failing to give 
perfect and complete satisfaction to everybody. He rises 
above a wife and family in a manner of speaking.’ » 
Mrs. Pumbleby laughed her gentle, bull-finch laugh, 
while the captain shook her hand and said good night. 


"Ann Upcorr was perturbed and, as she placed their dinnee! 
on the table, uttered a melancholy warning in the ears of 


‘ them. | 
“‘ There won’t be no afters to-day,’’ said Ann as she set 


CHAPTER VII 


Mr. Parable and his grandson. The meal eaten, Joseph 


was going to take young Joseph up to Woodbury, that he 


might see his other relations, for the lad had not yet visited 
a leg of pork upon the table. 


** Because the cheese ain’t come from Honeywill’s, ahd 


pan too near the edge of the range and turned my back 


_ for five minutes, and when I come back, all was over.” 


Joseph Parable stared at her in astonishment. 


© No afters, and my, not? ”’ asked the miller with ‘sur- 
_ prise. 


-T’ve had an accident with the pudding. I left the sauce- — 


‘* The first time ever I remember we had no afters to our 


fe dinner,”? he said. ‘* However, you needn’t fuss about it. — 
Tis no great odds. You’d best to eat double weight of — 


pork, Joe.’ ‘ 
Half an hour ee grandfather and Srandkon set off for 
the hills, and Ann, cheerful since her disaster had won no 


_ reproof, stood at the door and watched them depart. | 

Michael Membury joined her. From the grinding chamber — 
_ up aloft he had seen his master proceed through the ree, 
beside the mill stream. 


“ He took it wonnerful patient—the pudding,” pealsined 


Ann. ** He ain’t got much fight in him to-day. His mind’s — 
full of his brother, Gideon.’’ 

__ ** He’s consented to let Joe act in the church play,”’’ said 

Mike. * Mr. Pipchin was on to him yesterday and they 
talked a long time. But Joe mustn’t act along ‘with the 4 

maidens. Miller won’t have that. So it’s arranged he shall © 

be a heathen murderer in the play and Bee Pe to do 
- with the girls.”’ 


Ann sniffed. | ; 


Ake ein 


- 
a 

ae 
any The silliness of the man! Be at’ nature & stand still qh 


future. Does he reckon that a ‘masterpiece like young Joe 
be going to. grow up a woman-hater because he’s one? Waa 


drew Pa Wad’ ite} > te makes me, tremble fou the ie: 


The miller’s man looked uneasy. His eyes tolled ane mM 


“the vanished pair and his neck poked forward. 


 T hope you’re wrong there—just as everything be going Hei 


so suent and he’s learning his job so clever. It would be 
the ugly past again and the devil in the tar-barrel if ever 
Parable catched Joe with a girl on his mind.’ 


 §*He’s a natural creature and can’t hide nothing,”” yoy 
_ answered Ann, “‘ and he’s as like his father in his character 
_as ever he can be—a gentle soul with no unnatural feelings __ 


_ against the females. I don’t say he’s ever looked at one — 
twice in his life, and if anything could make him fight shy 
of the petticoats, it’s his grandfather’s venom against us. 
But a time will come, Mike. And where’s the young she | 
wouldn’t smile if he smiled? Bel blind: P They can’t keep un 
their. eyes off him to church as it is.”? Ke 


bury; ‘* but this I’m sure : Joe would never run counter to_ 
the old man. He ain’t half such a fool as the master thinks 
him. He knows which side his bread is buttered, and he 
cares for the mill a’ready. Terrible fond of it you may 
say. Silly fond in a way. He’s soft about the flower 
garden and the mill-wheel and such like.’? . 
-‘ He’s romantical I believe,’? declared Ann doubttully. 
“« Strange a Parable should be romantical.’’ 
BS Life: will knock that out soon enough. But better he 
should like the mill than a woman.”’ - 


ye: 


‘Miss Upcott shook her grey head. ERM RRR 4 
You'll see things happen,’ she prophesied. ‘‘ If he’s 


it; and then where us may find ourselves I wouldn’t like to 
say. But I’ll be his side—Miller or no Miller.” : 
* Just a damned silly thing you would be,” grunted Mr. | 
Membury; “‘ as for me, I hope better. If me and Miller 
can’t make him bachelor-minded, ’tis pity.’? 

_ Meantime Joe listened to his grandfather. ee 
 § You ain’t got many relations,’’ he said, ‘‘ and you can i 


brother, and his wife and stepson. [ll take them first. 


_ sort: of bad adventure in marriage, with this difference, that _ 


i Wed free if he’d shewn a sa more sense. Your grand- — ‘ 


_ * He’s a fine creature no doubt,’’ answered Mr. Mem- ne 


i _ romantical, he’ll be after a girl soon or late. They willdo 


thank God for. it, because the fewer the better. But eo 
you have. To ‘begin there’s your great-uncle Gideon, AOR os 


_ By a curious fatal accident me and your uncle had the same ee 


I couldn’t help mine; but he might have helped his and | : 


cues. _ He was tokened to an 
daughter of a ‘bitches at. Wedbee and i is fine more _ 
‘to. please her father than herself no doubt.’ But a month — 
before the wedding day the woman disappeared, and they _ 
thought she’d drowned herself. She’d done no such thing © 
however, but bolted with a carpenter, by the name of per 
Ward, from Sidmouth. | He was her first love, and after a 
spell of keeping company with my brother, she went back 
to Ward in secret. ‘They disappeared and a month after- 
ward Judith’s ee got a letter and Gideon got a letter. « 
 She’d married Ward and gone to Canada and was very 
happy and very sorry if she’d made anybody Reed 
That’s the first. part of the story. i 
nk ‘Fifteen years passed; then Harry Ward died Ae Ontario, 
and Judith Ward came back to her father, who was 
pleased to have her back. | With her she brought her son, — 
Hal Ward, who you'll see presently. He was ieee ae 
years old then, and I may say at once that now, as a man 
of five or six and twenty, ve got no quarrel with ey ce 
-He’s my brother’s right hand at Three Spinneys and a 
straight, honourable chap, though blessed with no brains" : 
worth mentioning. ‘So Judith Ward and her son came © 
back to ‘Woodbury and presently, finding my brother still | 2 
a bachelor and being as deep as a well, she made up to the _ 


Ree ty en A Ricessi* 


Be 


‘man again. That weren’t surprising, ‘women being what ] 
the ey are; but what is most. amazing to me, is the fact. that ) 
she’ s my brother’s wife at this moment. She was what — 
passes for a pretty woman and, at thirty-four she could 
still fill the: eye. And she was clever, of course; she didn’t 
try to jump down his throat, or anything like that. ee “At 
first she just. hoped he’d let the past bury the past and, 
for her father’s sake, acknowledge her and just pass the 
time of day and soon. And because the butcher was ab 
Gideon’s only — friend—Gideon consented to that. 1 
hadn’t forgiven. her by no means. ‘He was fifty year 
when she came back.” * Why did you chuck me for 
slack-twisted fool of a ‘carpenter ? Ohe: asked her 
‘ime they met. And he glowered at her face bane 
her face, with its beastly | unreadable | calm, and 
long upper lip, and peaceful smile. 
et Ra bea thin still. ie S 


F 
my 


, see > she said. 
‘ How do ins pe 


ind her putting her foot. in 1 Three psec aia | 
1. ‘A front of brass you’ve got, woman ! yas, 
“eyes: gli ed, but. he didn’t see it. She smiled 
iled. ve xou: know a rare trick with young: fellows — 
’em honest. and hard working, Mr. Parable,’ she tolc 
i. wate Jarn what Meaamee means from iii. and- 


a Shaw eee | “And you ‘was never howe to 
J nowledge toa willing learner.’ Her. oil 
oft soap calmed him down, ne Gideon’ 8. a 
as hasn’t had ‘much _ praise. 
What’s that to. you! *? he asked her. ‘ You dante) wa | 
la farming} ?? *¥d much like to learn it,’ she said, i, 
a useful Rianne for that, saad beeause Cs 


size eli up, FP ieaat be. retuming Baas fe ay eal I 
t and I’d never forget it.? He looked at her. | 
dog any son of yours, ve reckon,” he said, and 
re vito ore eapenay nature in a nab hid n fr 
so. seule “me: eal 


Biter, his pipe and presently continued : Tey i Mp 
foe $8 Fadith smiled and buttered him; she vubbed’ in. hee ne 
sense of her own folly and her surprise that Gideon hadn’t 


“They. sat event: he ee oe a tree. and the old ma | 


found a better and a wiser creature in all these years to c 


be his wife. And no doubt whatever it was that made 


him want to marry her, revived in the man. Anyway he 


i 


_ said she might send her boy up and he’d have a look at 
_ him; and she went down on her knees pretty near and © 


gave him the maple candy remembering how fond he was 


of such stuff. And so it started and a week later young © 
Hal Ward looked his first at Three Spinneys. A well-knit 


lad, with one mighty weak spot, for he loves his mother ao 


before any created thing and won’t see no flaw in her. 


** My brother tried him out there and then, made him take. 


| - off his Sunday coat, what ‘he’d come up in, put a , pair Ob 


farm leggings on him, and set him to clean a pigs’ house. — 


He thought the lad would sniff and soon be off; but Hal 


- weren’t that sort. He done the job and done it vitty. He ‘ 


knew farming weren’t all picking primroses and no doubt © 
his mother had drilled into him that he must do what he | 


Ay was told. He carried out his beastly task very valiant and — 
Gideon smoked his pipe and watched him do it. And when 


he was through, my brother bade him wash and cleanse ~ 


and then come in the kitchen and eat his dinner along with 


him. That’s how it began. He took on Hal himself a week _ 
_ later, and a very good bargain he made by so doing; but 


as to the bigger bargain that followed—a year afterwards, 


ail keep shut. It ain’t my purpose to set you against any- | 
_ body, and the woman can’t do you no harm anyway. 


“* Judith Ward went up to thank my brother presently 


_ and said as God would bless him for his mercy to a father- 
less child and so on. And she told of Hal’s virtues—a_ 
__ pack of lies, because she well knew when she said the boy 
was good at figures and close over money and so on, it 
_ weren’t true. ‘ He’s not a generous boy,’ she said and 
- Gideon answered, ‘ I should hope he weren’t. These ain’t 


no times for generosity,’ he said. ‘ A silly vice at ‘best, fon, in 


that my brother Gideon, is half-way to being a miser—a 


silly fault and stands between him and his own success if 
he only knew it. But that don’t concern you. The upshot _ 
was that Hal went to Three Spinneys and did amazing well — 
and showed sense and patience for a young fellow. — i 
ye Gideon was hard on him and drove him aed oy iin c 


fou the open-handed sort be the empty-handed sort in my ex- _ 
_ perience; and the empty-headed sort also.” I may tell you 


a 
a 
i 
<i 

pest 
ul 
a 
y 


first, on it he stuck it ue aad. I Hoe he'll ie hie semanas ry 
ug h you never ¢ can tell with a man like my brother. — 
And Judith said ’twas heaping coals of fire and so on, iy s 
and played her cards with all a woman’s craft and skill. 
I saw how the cat. was jumping and tried my bestest to 
choke your uncle off—which she knows and hates me in 
consequence; but she got the whip hand. To cut a long — 
story short, she was Mrs. Gideon Parable a year after, and 
now I dare say she’s sorry for it. But I don’t want to tell 
you no more on that subject, and where there’s life there’ S). 
hope. You can take them as you find ’em, and you "ve got 
no quarrel with any of ’em so far. 
So much for them. As for the rest, ‘there’ s only my > 
‘ sister, your old Aunt Jennifer—Mrs. White—and her son, 
a your cousin, Forrester White.’ 
_ © T’ve met Forrester in Redcliff,” said Joe. ‘‘ I didn’t 
speak to him at the time because he was drunk. He looked 
as if he might be a nice sort of man when he was sober. 
Mike pointed him out to me.”’ . 
_ “ He’s a good bit disappointed, Boewetcs is, explained | 
the miller. ‘‘ He was brought up to regard himself as my — 
_ brother’ s heir; but he’s lived to see himself supplanted. 
An unfortunate thing for him. He used to be very satis- y 
factory—kept bees and did a lot of useful work as a thatcher, — 
and was always ready to run to Three Spinneys when 
Gideon called. But, from being my brother’s right hand, 
he’s lived to see Hal Ward grow up and rob him of any 
hope in that quarter. Nobody’s fault—just as ‘things — 
turned out. And now, from being a self-respecting sort of — 
man, Forrester’s gone down the hill a bit and I believe all __ 
his bees be dead and no thatching about here and how he oF 
lives I’m none too sure. Just a case of waiting for dead» 
men’s shoes, and nought ruins character quicker.” 
ue Can’t you lend him a hand, grandfather? ”? _ . 
i, Nos I’ve got nothing for him to do. I’ve tried to 
interest Moses Pannell in the man, and he said he’d bear i 
him in mind; but if he’s going on the drink that’s good- — fe 
bye to him. He was a skilled thatcher in his time, and 
_there’s thatching to be done yet in East Devon if he’d look — 
for it. His mother’s the oldest of our family. White was 
an honest man and she had five children by him, but they 
all died except Forrester, who was her youngest, and White — 
himself died tolerable early. Gideon was always your 
i unt lane s favourite brother. She never cared much 
. , She still looks to Gideon, not me... She’d rather : y 


bi 


front Cae and here a few Plants had made shift to sur-_ 
vive year after year despite neglect. Perennial ‘sunflowers | 
flaunted yellow disks and monthly roses climbed the porch. 4 
The thatched roof had been mended and a pale yellow. patch © H 
or two of new straw shone upon it. A ladder rested against © 
the wall and a man was just climbing it when he heard et 


gate creak, observed the visitors and descended. The spec- 
tacle of his uncle and cousin excited Forrester White. He 
ran into the house and shouted to his mother, then he : 
merged and hastened down the path. i ‘ 
He was a man of neglected appearance, ion in the. 
shoulder and thin in the leg. He did not lack for good i 
looks; his face was attractive and his flaxen hair curly; i 
but he had not shaved his chin for a week, or changed his 
: lannel | shirt for a month. His eyes were grey but clear. 
He did not reveal the crapulous signals of an “intemperate | 
man. He had however fallen from his old standards a 
ttle, and now harboured grievances and grudges again: + 
his neighbours. Success with bees’ and poultry had made | 
him vain, and other had. taken advantage of this weakness. 4 
and flattered him for their own ends. He had striven for \ 
public acknowledgment, pushed himself into notice and 
undertaken tasks for which he was not fitted, to the 
neglect of those for which he was. So he threatened to go. 
down the hill and lose the interest and respect of his neigh- 
bours. ‘Now there remained not much to hope for, because i 
ie promise and ultimate goal represented by Three Spin- 
sys Farm, was withdrawn from him. And the fact begot ' 
ry deep disturbance and emotion in the head of Forrester / 
_ White; because he recognised no just reason why young ~ 
ve) Foal Ward should have ousted him in his uncle Gideon’s 
‘ regard. Ward was not even a relation. He had done his 
duty, no. more; whereas for many years before Gideon i 
married | Hal’s mother, Forrester had been a dutiful it 
nephew and justified his uncle’s favourable opinion. © He, 
went now a disappointed and somewhat embittered ma: 
- buts strong hands and sympathetic understanding of h 5 
- reverses” might yet win him and— save Be re He was 
generous, as vain men are apt to be. had not reached 
the stage of ferocity, and support. Fon SEALE Parable, 
or ie Wainy asecedh ae icine sb anton ty tae Tot. i 


Bees 


ee 
SOS 


a 
‘ a Lamar t 


Nc ester shook nen acta s ind aa Toda i A 
ed mother made such ‘preparation as the indigent A 
pt, to placate and win favour from those more pros- — 
| than themselves. But Jennifer could do little more> 
st a chair for her brother and ee ah a kindly 
x rah Rly i A Wis me t 
hoe. ‘sat down and ran ‘his: eyes yound 
en hole. His sister was a thin, old woman who 
nily likeness. to himself. Her hair was Brey and 
en black cap over her bald. crown. aM | 
© Well Jennifer, and how are you bagi ii paked Mr. hi 
rabl 10ugh with no show of interest. iis No, don’t put 
ee that. ‘Tm ; going up to Gideon 


oka! was nothing t to you. Gideon was” 2 


‘Have e lrink Gates) Waele: Joseph, | ci tebe | you’ re 


¥ 


ee Forrester, os youl Parable turned t to 


‘No tase you, Praprestsr, ) But. 1 hope ear stick ve) 
Maia ihe rae from what [ hear, you ain’t doin, 
. | rodu > my grandson, young Joe here. 
ris relations. This is your Gre 
; and Forrester here: Ss Pe cousin: 
at ee Ce pave 


i ; “knew ib. be. spoke quickly and said tactful things. — 


‘one slinena did moe please “Mr. I arable and Je fn fe 


hay Very glad to know you, Joe,’’ she told him. “ ‘You re 


a big, fine chap, no mistake, and I do hope you’re going 


to be a rare comfort and help to your grandfather.” 


the second he’s given me in his lifetime.”? - 
| getting back into Uncle Gideon’s favour is always blocked — 


here and leave a ‘ fiver’ behind him, it means we might 


4 


“Tm very wishful to be, Great Aunt Jennifer.” 
* And: why not? You're the last of the line—the last 
Parable—unless. However we know your grandfather’s 
opinions on that subject. And my son will pleasure you 
if he can, and so will I. So I hope you'll feel you’re wel- 
come whenever you think it worth while to come and see 
USee i) ‘ | 
‘¢ Thank you very maul eeu Aunt Jennifer,” said Joes 
dani might maybe come up some day and dig in your garden > 
for you. The brambles be growed something shocking by 
the looks of it.’’ 
“ That’s Forrester’s, job, > declared the miller. or You 
don’t trapse up here in your spare time to do another man’s 
work, Joe. If Forrester can’t keep his mother’s garden as 
it ought to be kept, more shame to him.”’ ‘ 
“Tm going to get on to it, so soon as I’ve mended our ; 
thatch, Uncle Joseph,”’’ explained Jennifer’s son. ! 
oy. Parrable did not stay very long and was critical whiled 
he remained. When he rose, he shook hands with his sister 
again and something passed between their fingers; but he 
“made no comment whatever upon it and she, wounded by } 
his exceedingly unfriendly attitude to her son, hardly 
noticed the gift till the two men were,on their way. Then 
_ she perceived that her brother had wae her a five-pound | 
note; but she was not very grateful. : 
‘* T’ll write and thank the man, and you can leave the 
letter next time you’re down there,” she said. ‘* That?s 


** It’s not too late to cultivate him,’ ‘suggested Bocresten) : 
who showed more satisfaction than his mother. ‘* The : 
game’s up at Three Spinneys. Whatever chance I had of 


by that bitch, his wife. There’ll be nought there to pay 

_ for all those years of doing the man service, and you know 
it as well as I do. But if Joseph Parable can climb up 
touch him for a bit more if only che wy to get round 
the old chap.’? . 
His mothe, however, shook her head, 
oni Loo late’? she said, |. He'd crow an I was atten 4 
iG He never was my sort. Gideon aoe me were ee close, 


h will take 


me day. He may come round to you yet.” _ 


¥ 


woman came back and sloaked him 

and planted Hal Ward on him. _ 
ought for any but his grandson now. 
I'll remind Gideon of the past again on your account _ 


‘ 


Meantime Jennifer’s brother proceeded three parts of a a 
ile along the shoulder of Woodbury Common and pres- 
ently reached Three Spinneys—a lonely farm lying ~~ 


“sequestered amid its own fallow and arable, and hemmed _ 
in to north and west by woodlands. Above it to the east 
climbed Woodbury in miles of heath and ling, fen and 
thorn, to its crown of fir that hid the old Roman camp 


beneath. — Ey 


_ His brother met Joseph. He was standing at the outer. a 
gate expecting him. He resembled the miller superficially, __ 


b 


_ but stood some inches shorter and wore a rough, grey _ 
beard. His voice was harsh and his manners abrupt and 


primitive. He was clad in a ragged suit fit only for a scare- _ 


i 


_erow, and his old bowler hat, dented and withered to 
-a mouldy green, struck young Joe as a disgusting thing 
for any man to wear. Gideon greeted them without 
enthusiasm and led them indoors, where his wife had 
already prepared tea, The farm was picturesque and from 
G weathered thatch peeped dormer windows. The face ie 
of Three Spinneys had received a/ recent coat of rosy wash 
and now blushed genially in the westering light. A pear 
tree grew against it upon whose boughs fine fruit was a 


Tipening. A garden of vegetables stretched: before the 


door, and the yard, the barns and the byres lay behind. __ 


A long passage, paved with blue limestone, ran from the 


front of the farm to the rear and the dwelling rooms faced ! a 


west upon either side of the entrance. __ un 
_ Gideon, however, proceeded to the house-place, where: 


ala’ 


hineye 


his wife awaited them. She was still a very good-looking __ 


from the corner of her almond-shaped, dark-grey eyes. 


face. These signs were little more than a physical accident. 


bs ra ed 


woman with a fine figure, not improved by her slatternly 
attire. She had dark-brown hair, a beautiful complexion 
-and few wrinkles save faint creases ascending upwards _ 


fate 


‘The wrinkles had been caused by Judith’s eternal smile, _ 
for her large, firm mouth ever turned upward at the _ 
corners, and an expression of pleasure homed upon her _ 


and hardly reported Mrs. Parable correctly. Life offered _ 
her not much to smile about; but she looked ahead, and 


it was the future, rather than the present that may have 
‘Inspired to content. Her real pleasure lay in anticipation, 


i directions, raat it was beyond. the power of her p 
i and perseverance to. bend him. Gideon had found 


strong character, unit he ieeneaied bey the more since ae 
had only exercised it on his account and loyally supporte 
eh his: attitude to ‘life without criticism. She had neith 


i aa ‘his saat ie less she tand to. ania in ‘tae | With 
ti ne she began to assert herself. She was many ye T'S 
c unger than Gideon and won him to a sort of subjection 
in certain directions.. He knew her for a sane and fa 
sighted creature. Her advice was good, and when he 
_ declined it she only smiled. Nor did she remind him aft 
wards if his own -plans turned out badly. Her smile wa: 
satisfaction under some Ase a maddening irritation 
under others. 
Latterly a sort of pride had developed in Cider Paral 
_ and he felt impatient of his wife’s self-control and a cert: 
superiority that she displayed. He had become very tryi 
and brutal of late’ years—his purpose apparently to qu: 
with her. Casting about for means to annoy his super 
partner, with a sort of monkey mind and addiction 
mischief peculiar to him, Gideon had remembered his di " 
carded nephew, Forrester White, and when he desired to 
stab, he would often talk of taking Forrester back in 
favour. He went so far occasionally as to encourage his 
nephew and hint at his future plans. | Such things he did 
from no love of Forrester, but passing dislike of Judith 
and desire to vex her. She hated Forrester White hearti y 
enough, but did not hold him really dangerous. — Bente: 
She believed that there was evidence of a yeu enca 
VGideda! s will, and upon this. ‘symptom of hope Jud 
endeavoured to dwell. To-day was. to witness an 
: exceedingly cheering to her, for after tea, Joseph able 
walked on the farm with his brother, and later in the even 
(ing: had ‘some ates with his sister-in-law and d 


bees as. ie sat anne ad 


oan on the younger visitor from abit ny 


oe Pies 

se rey bone customer Hohe up pe most. t 
wo stone heavier by the look of it ape 
aa years chee anil | . 


ine ster in ant nh his een or any other would 
have challenged h é ke 
hey took the form nc we of criticism directed against young 
reg 0) ae ae ‘ 
, Tee. ponerally’ got a soft spot in you 
Cae said Be old man. 


Joe's “weak spot is. his heey dos? 9 A ‘ie ve 
miller. mn His art’s tough enough, and I’d like to see 
e ag that can shift : a _ sack ee wheat | SO 


n i shh | Goa ihe ahinaiia, eve, Hi 
hy aha © I live in hope. that Joe 
oa he’s done growing.”? 
but her endeavours to. ligh on thi 
i ted neither old man could 


; a we 1y n 
_ Gideon’s: standard of ne our was elementa 
event that entertained would be som 
| “misfortune overtaking an acquaintance. ‘He | spoke now of 
various persons since his mind never rose to ideas. _ 
. The meal was neither generous nor varied, for in ic 
minor matters as entertainment, Judith did HOE oppose her 
inaband.| Where a thing was in her eyes of no account, 
she hastened to let him have his way, and since he loved 
_ best a spare and stinted table, the tea was trifling. But 
Judith knew that neither her son nor herself could eve 
benefit at the miller’s hands and cared not what he ate 
_ accordingly. | 
It was typical of her, however, to apologise for the hard 
fare behind Gideon’s back when the opportunity came; no 
_ did she hesitate to grumble against her husband and voice 
some very real secret anxieties in Joseph’s ear. He could 
not help her; but it was a satisfaction to Judith that he 
should know, and when he furnished. an opportunity, sh 
‘took it. 
_ Joseph returned alone from survey of the farm aad left 
_ his brother to milk three cows with a dairymaid’s help. For 
half an hour he sat in the kitchen while his sister-in-law set 
_ about preparing for supper. He was very silent a she 
- commented upon it. 
You haven’t found things too ‘much to ‘your baat 
ea reckon round about,’? she said. 
ee “© T have not,’? the answered. ‘* No affair of mine; but 
ee since you ask, I may say that Gideon’ s letting it dow 
_ Penny-wise and pound foolish he’s eine. He'll live e) 
repent it, or if he don’t, you will.” | tee 
© T have lived to. I’m terrible aaa to put. such poor 
fare afore you; but it’s’ all of apiece. If I’d given you 
_ decent tea and if I was going to lay a decent supper, he’d 
Q give me hell after you’d gone. It’s growing on him. . He 
- penny-wise all right.” | . 
_. * He’s a miser, and that do prow on people. | I should 
eas him thought you and Hal were one ee to withstand 
him. 
She shook her head. | 
© T don’t dare—for ie reason. I’m sorry to say 
He but Td always meant to when you gave me achance. Y 
_ brother’s not the man he was—I mean. in his intellects. 
can see weakness creeping in. I’m not deceived; he’: 's lost 
his old seeement and puts his ae in tat things.””- | 


i TONE Kae 

uF { Bis . ie via Ye by oe 

aay oh Pye ae 
4 Josep’ no sl 

not doubt that th 
© T mark it to 


se 
ere true. : 


id greediness plus senility; and when you get them two 
troubles together, the judgment goes and a man will make | 


it altogether.” 


ihe’ Ui ped: « ‘He'll | jump on tel Oe 
nadow for the substance in a way he didn’t use. Just the 


a mess with his hard-earned money and perhaps live hi lose Cie 


© That’s just what I’m afraid of. My son Works: itke aa 
plough horse, and makes the money and keeps all going, 
and so do I; but master has the cash, and he won’t tell gic 


_a mite what he does with it, or how he puts it out to interest; 


and Pm feared of my life sometimes he’ll come a proper — » 0 


cropper.’ 


The we was not comforting. Without concealing his 


‘dislike, he regarded the handsome woman, . whose ~ 
-mechanical smile quite belied her anxious heart. 


_ © T shouldn’t wonder at all if you was right. My: father ‘ : 
went the same way. Gideon’s the daps of him. He got _ 
so greedy as the grave at the last, and anybody who 


promised him a high rate of interest could tempt money 


out of him. He ran it mighty fine and, when he died, such 


a hash he’d made of his property that we were none too sure 


_if we shouldn’t lose Parable’ s. It took me ten years to put a 


things right.” wea 
Judith listened. Her eyes were intent and watchful, her 

“voice hard and very clear. a 
Tt don’t surprise me his wits are weakening,” summed 

“Up Bb aseenie ** but there’s a lot of cunning in him. Cunning 


_always took the place of wisdom in Gideon. *T'was cunning — 3 


“made him take you back as damaged goods and marry you; 
‘because he reckoned you’d do a servant’s work without _ 

wages.” i 
— §§ So I have, for fifteen year.’” ( 
‘¢ And will for fifteen year more I dare say. tt he grows 


tootlish and his mind fails, his body may last for years eon _ : 


“years. It happens like that.” — Mes 
The grim old man enjoyed to utter these dismal 
“prophecies. He knew that they must hurt and could not _ 
doubt that Judith would welcome his brother’s death very - 


heartily. But she knew pee than did her brother-in-law. fi D 


She smiled. 


‘© What a one to look on the dark side you are, Joseph. Ne, 


Us have got to take the i ioe view with you in hie ae 
defence.” as 


et Best. cone a ly rae you ga he that 
had two doctors to him and was put uae | : 
) The: woman flashed back. ie 
© For God’s sake shut your A butht “Whats the pat, 
‘eroaking like that to me? Don’t you never say a kind or 
hopeful word to nobody: P| Can't oun grandson make eit 
feel a thought more Wear 4 a | a 
i" Joseph: disdained to answer. ‘Indeed. he panely |e answe e 
questions. — _ His brother EN and Judith asked him 
‘she might light the lamp, for he usually dared her to u 
rtificial light until he deemed it dark enough to do so 
o-night, laoguiniad he chose to. be annoyed. at the questi 
_“ Hell! _ What’ll you ask me next—whether — you ma 
blow your nose, perhaps? ‘Light it and get supper.”?. ae ; 
He urned to his brother. ae 
© We're early birds as you may eun) J oseph. it a ma: 
m wants to keep healthy and fit and not waste his cash, he 
imitates the beasts, and sleeps when ’tis dark and rises at 
eock-light. Ay don’t turn night into Hae here like you 
townsfolk. a9 aR a : 
ey Vow might go a ae frther Hoswered ie miller, , 
a ‘copy the beasts in other things. | However this is a | 
i Bary I was: eiyer to understand. aan all like 
boy? ! Death i ee reas ba 
A My boy or your’ mn? CN RR iy : 
ad We know all about your leny)' a very bond hoy pe 
and you ought to keep better clothes on him for respect 
| _ other people. : And nl) wife also. } Tal sa diss ii a 
Vso'are you,’ |. KG ‘ ae a 

_ _ Gideon laughed. | PN ORs 
- So nice you grow in your. oid age! “You'd hatte sen 
IS some of your clothes and tell Ann Upestt. to let my w 
have a few of her cast-offs. We’re poor people—po 
people—and °tis all our labour can do to keep food in o 
bellies and cover our nakedness. ‘ ed suppose there ain’t no 
poor people in. Redcliff, ‘so you’re puzzled to cet ’em. aN 
Mr. Parable ignored this attack. ne gy 
“© How d’you. like your grand-nephew, Un 
a ne looks: a acl sone Aen so - 


‘ 
A 


iy NPS oh} 
ih ye ? 
Wai dae 


‘ood. sort, >? he told Pnamnen 
3] believe.” ae 
7 chap. 

ered back. 


his a al ; its. itv we i 
u« Killed ‘the fatted calf, you. ne he au as chews an 
Ov I a stewed rabbit, with la and 

in a tash and browned. 4 ¥ 


‘ and 


i) fa Have, cal ae 
rother-in-law_ eee 


The talk Seiaauie to Pace iy and Gidena’s) a | 
if she ull were calculated to vex - the mille 


re he uk 
ee did: ate fool He’ °s going to the devil 
vo I reckon.” A 


aoe have ae be hee ‘kate into. Foeree 
1e’d_ be all right if he got achance. He’s clever.’? | 
| © You don’t know oe ea what we foal said Ngee i 


ny 


we'll be on the move. Perhaps some Sunday you and your 


with us.’? - 


eh f helped himself generously. : 


: son, and Joe chattered as they descended the hill ehroupkl 


: speak again, 


0 get a ‘rich husband. she Deis a aa ay 
The miller sneered, but. made no ‘comment on thi 

we ‘He ate little and fell very silent. nt : : 

As soon as the meal was boaed: he turned a tidean: 

*‘ Well, you'll be wanting to get to bed now I expect, so 


- wife and Hal will come down-along and take your amie 
‘© We'll come,”’ answered Gideon. ‘ And bring you ¢ an 
q few pears I dare say; and I’ll ask you for a pipe we your fine 
‘tobacco afore you go, Joseph.” 4 
The other handed him his tobacco pouch and Soe 


In five minutes farewells | were spoken and the visitors : 
| departed. | 
_ * Now you’ve seen ’em,”? said Mr. Parable to his’ crane 


_ the last of the light; but his grandfather, occupied with 
_ private reflections, paid no attention to him and did ‘not. 


CHAPTER VIL ee 7 ’ 


Danone Pircum, with a manuscript tucked under his arm, Ani) 
-ealled after luncheon on a Saturday at the vicarage. The 
young man had completed his ‘ morality ’ for Christmas 
production, and to-day, being the time when most of those —_ 
destined to perform in it were at leisure, he had arranged to 
read the drama to such of the company as could be present. — 
He went into the study, where the Canon was smoking a 
cigar over ‘ The Spectator.? But Mr. Hornby-Horsford set __ 
down the journal and turned to his curate with pleasure. 
mS Ah) my dear Ambrose, the magnum opus completed ? che 
My wife tells me she is going to the reading this afternoon.”? __ 
_ *€ More than good of her; but she’ll be a tremendous help : 
when we cast the piece. In fact the whole affair’s im- 
possible without Mrs. Hornby-Horsford.’’ ie 
-. © She is only too glad to help the cause. And now Pes 
listen. I have a most pleasing jest this morning and nobody __ 
_to hear it again. Miranda says that she sees it, but I am 
well aware she does not. It is of that subtle order of jokes | 
which, somehow, even educated women miss. Not, of _ 
course, that humour is a matter of education. Nothing es 
really is a matter of education when you get to bed-rock. 
You can put very little into any man that he has not got 
in him already—paradoxical but true. I’ve got to thank 
-my dear friend, Lord Provost Thornton, for this. ‘Listen? 
The Canon picked a letter off his desk and read: | 
— © A Seot told his acquaintance that he had written his — 
_ epitaph and desired that it should be set on his grave. They | 
_ promised, greatly wondering that such a man should have __ 
imagination for the task; but he refused to show it to them. 
_ When he died, the ‘epitaph appeared and was duly recorded. ee 
ls read : ‘I expected this, but not so soon.’ ”’ ea 
: When Mr. Hornby-Horsford was not amused, but had to. ch 
appear so, he uttered his necessary acknowledgments WB 
little conventional and well-ordered laugh. If really enter-. A 
_ tained, he grinned. It was an unguarded, uncultured grin, 
that drew cnet mouth ty at the corners and aaailahiNs a glimmer ie 
i ev, BOF) aes alg 


Raat Just ee my iite a ‘and just how he Jaughe 
: The radiant fact, my dear boy, i is that here you have _every- 
‘ -body’s epitaph. We all know it’s coming, and it invariably 
arrives sooner than we expected. However, a i aes 
must be explained ane 
At this moment Mrs. Hornby-Horsford cntareay 
was. clad i in her usual mouse-grey, with a touch of rose, 
she carried a little portfolio of music. | ye 
© T’ve tried everything over, Ambrose,”? she said. “ Bu 
unless you wish it, there had better be no music toda 
will take a goed two hours to. read the By ei cast th 
Bae arts.’? ; 
‘ ees ‘How ad you like my rieiadies | >»? an Ce 
«6 Charming. Not too difficult. _ Some of the chorus 
are “dosti wild eee nt | M 


ee of the missionaries.’ _ ir 
i ae 66 Tm Aes of the Pele who wil have to sing. They 
ea 

for Bich more.’” 


ol ft it beats them,” 


} hey, went off etal ing: pe) ian Canon, | still, = i 
| hit returned to ‘ The Bagoven ean 


( they Dede to the eee hen | 
He is. I’ve got him; but old ae wasn’t tae ine ‘ma 
a ta favour, and he said the boy was to have ‘ no truck hig: fe | 
iy the maidens’! He must be kept away from them.” aie 
Mrs. Hornby-Horsford laughed.) ine 


“© He doesn’t look as if he'd keep away from them ve 
long,”? she. aides) h' ay 
The public hall was a jaerianeat erected by ‘day Guilfo 
Lata late husband. Dnt served various uses and the c 


“Mr. Fley’s boat, ¢ : Ly pe 
mage with an normous black ‘a and tee, ferociot 


lean was tall pai 
Her nature 


er for he sa tnt swiftly rang A was hoe a man’ | 
Ww ‘They. wilted under the frosty courtesy she showed. 
to all alike. Yet now she was betrothed to a most im- 
m1 ba le person—Forrester White. He could offer her little 
jut love, and why hiaety had come together—what she saw 


ire als approach her at all—puzzled Sie acy & in ‘ed : 
ia ms who had bestowed dais eg her. : 


[oobi dec Parable’ s pee friend: as” rao 
a) Masia ee ne ala of a aan education and 


Oey I’ve offered t to ae: hp to Exeter anc 
ce man,. but she won’t suffer it; and me and Aunt 
be so pleased. about it that if I did go, LT shouldn't 
the heart to hurt him much.” — ai 
James and Jacko chaffed and chattered like a pair of 
_ woodpeckers. ae 
3 ‘* Let’s see the jeticr, Milly,”? begged J Sls. | 
** Tf IT was you I would have him up for ‘ breach ” and 
_ knock some money out of him,” suggested James. | 
i Milly was not in the least self-conscious on the subject of 
her first love and its failure. a 
_ Arthur Pink’s sorry for me,’’ she said. “* He lets met 
_ down gently. But he’s fired me. I knew he meant it afte 
nu Uth at tea’? 
© He’s took his time, the monkey-faced Pilatare. bu 
all’s well that ends well,’? declared John. ‘* Show Jack 
the letter, Milly. *Tis a wonderful affair.” 
Their heads bent over the letter, which the rejecte 
- maiden carried with her, and J acko read it aloud to his 
ne brother. fi 


oN 


Bree panthe Dear Miss Batstone, | ‘ 
6 © By the way Laddress you-you will see that things 
are on a different footing between me and you. I have 
not acted in haste. A solemn contract like an engagement — 
to be married must not be broken without proper considera- — 
tion. But, after my visit to Redcliff and the fatal results 
- it is idle to pretend that things can longer continue on th 

old footing. I am going to be cruel to be kind, and you’ 

- must only remember me as a being from another sphere, 
- who crossed your path but never won’t again. In fact we 

should not be suited to one WhO Une for! a continuance owing 
to widely different points of view. | 
© You went to Redcliff from the influence of a cathedra 

_ city, which Exeter is; but what happened ? Instead o 
seeing Redcliff with eyes which I had educated, you actually 
hi liked it; and when I visited the place, I found you wallow- — 
ing, so to speak, among highly ignorant people, with a 
_ the confidence and side which ignorant people usually have 
- A cultivated man, such as myself, felt pretty well choked i 
the atmosphere of Miss Jane Shears, not to mention the 
_ fisherman, whose name I forget. eat deay os 


“© Me,”’ said John Stamp. 


i aes But: >? continued J acko, reading the letter—* 2: B : 
ie what ae T find? Were you Re under these Pe 


PaCS a 


dthentally @ rou had Aas gone Week a ne VoG. were 

t only ceasing to care about books and culture, but you — 

d got decidedly impertinent to me—a thing I don’t stand 

rom anybody. I wouldn’t stand it from the King of Eng: 
land, let alone your family. 

_ © But there it was—a great cult fixed, and I couldnt 

‘sink myself to come over to you, and you didn’t seem to. 


want to come over to me. So we had better part, before : if : 
I allowed my gift for satire to say things your aunt would _ 


never forget. 
- © You must look in your own sphere for a husband ane 
I must look in mine for a wife. ‘* East is East and West is 


West and never shall they meet,’’ as the poet so truly says. — a | 


And you needn’t mourn. on my account. I shall go my — 


win the affection of some son of the soil, or cockle-gatherer, _ 
or what not. You were worthy of better things in my 
pinion, or I should not have took you up; but you’ve made 
ur bed and must lie on it accordingly, as the proverb says. 


rour welfare and continue to think of you without bitter- 
oe though not without a good deal of disappomtment,: 
§© © Believe me to be, | 
eee Ceeey yours, _ 

*¢ * ARTHUR PINK.’ ”’ 

ul 

The Beavis pred taethes and were fruitful of ideas to 
punish. Arthur. James urged a threat of action. 
_** Qf course you wouldn’t do nothing really; but you 
might Say you was putting it in the lawyer’s hands and 
meant to sue for breach of promise.’’ 
| ** He wouldn’t believe it,’? said Milly. ‘* He knows that 


I won he couldn’t pay nothing.’’ it 
__ ** The sauce of the little antic! ’’ cried Jacko. ‘* Why 


go myself if you'll pay my fare.” 
~ But Milly felt in no sense a sufferer. | 
os ook feel ae against him but srateful ‘thdaeea 


a ppointed way. And you, no doubt, will in due course — 


will ask you to reply briefly to this letter, so that may 
snow that you have received it. Then, perhaps, it willbe 
yetter for all correspondence to cease. I shall hope for 


I know he hasn’t got no money saved to name. Even ABN y o 


lon’t you send Johnny up to Exeter to pull his nose? an eh 


Waa such a wonner- ih | 


ie pai is to hej ai Tht touch and dno orroy 
oe hat like that. ie : a! 


“And ‘Aunt J ane reckons, a thin 
| a ae ee 


“Ase no more. miegabhaity Milly. alan 


The twins mejoiced.. ( | | : 
He'll hate that worse than. Ch thrashing,” said | Tames 


“was now that ‘Mirands and Mr. "Pipchin amano an 
the reading began immediately. The author ascended th 
dais, explained the general outline of his plot and then rea 

ormidable cast. ae received aici attention fa 


o¢casional 2 ee 


104 “ se must le done right * declared Mr. Pipchin. " 6 Te 
_ You ‘see, as the Sai 


ae of the’ moment that ik Maye come to eae co 3 
ot a sword. So, in natural human anger, he retaliate p) 
ig ne bea the Saxon coe 8 flyin and we see the fi | 


te etween ra Te the two ot men—pagan and Chris , 
‘he air is full of cries and threats | One feels at any mo 


mander—may leap. at the a Grins little band and h 
chem back into the sea. _ : 


miracle i is performed. 
) life—in the name of the ‘Ever Blessed Teng 
ind h 


King,” ue Wererea dhe aaa | 
There are certain points we. 
ou’ll be King, Pannell, and Fley” 
the other parts that are certainties 
: : Sarah Quick will be 
“young for it, Sarah, but you’ ve got 
presence; a i May Honeywill ‘will be Princess. It’s) 

, Ma poh Gai po must eel it when yon eo 


pe Mary’ S ase in I the mee ny 
d James Blaker. ‘‘ I mean the wae : 
rand comes. to life eon eh 


“hey | isonea cat 
tion and no A high average Ot ane, 
igence and un hing Meso. the company, and the 
Was not ber nd 


ye 


great pee Aa that of the past year. 
** There’s a lot mor to it,” said Mr. Beye), “More hice” 
action, and nobler sentiments z q ney, Bay sO. A ERY) 
d affair T’m sure GRC M tat 


4 n't ea mh say and ehatts a pe 
me,” he told Sarah Q ick. gel Se usd if there’d been a lot 


cep.” 

ens ban’t called on io. say. ae Y 

ae: ane wened ‘Sar nn ‘go a 
y and let the common, clever folk do the talking. Sr oak 

** If I could manage to look as much like a King as you'll 

: like a queen, it would be a fine sight,”? admitted Mr. 

‘ but that T can’t do. I Naat a Dawa Wisi of a i 


ao aro 


indeed that he should. She told him to his face that to 
see him dressed up, as an early Briton, done her a lot 
good and carried her well into the spring; but he’s quite 


: a sadn Hee lieg! as. een a Pea 
_ * He’s too young, otherwise he’d He ail ohn 28 ne ‘sa: 


an Mone manner of brain for a king—gentle and ser an 
_ full of goodwill to be led the way he should go.’ Mat 


sweetheart. Him and his beastly old grandfather went up — 
over to see Mrs. White a bit ago. Forrester likes the young P 
man.” 


ts keep in his grandfather’s good books. Miller Parable ane 
one to cheer the heart of the young.”’ q 
**T hope the boy will knock Miller on the head some q 


i 
3 


Lys 


but not a butler.”’ | de 


place for him.’’ 


| promised to try and turn him from. his puTeee : Th y al 


** He’s an amazing fine chap and he’ve got just. about th 


‘Sarah nodded. 
‘‘T was hearing about him from Forrester Nias) my 


** Yes, he’s all he shbald be I adessrana: ~ But he'll have = q 
to mix a bit of the serpent with the dove if he’s going to 


- day,” said Sarah. ‘* He hates my family.” 


Mr. Pipchin asked a question when tea was in progress. e 
 *§ YT don’t see Captain Palfrey, nor yet his brother, ~ 
eh David, >> he said. ‘* Where are the Palfreys, Pannell ? *? 4 
co vie. "Pannell did not know, but Nicholas Fley explained — 
their absence. , 
*© My friend, Jonathan Palfrey’ s got the lumbago, your q 


reverence. ‘He'll be all right in ten days, however, and is 


off it.’? 
** We must have David, Nicholas.” we 


: ** It’s professional,’’ explained Mr. Fley. ‘* You see last 
year David performed, and he was a great hit. In fact he 
made too great hit, if you remember, and it seems that her 
_ ladyship poked such a lot of fun at him after the show and 
called him ‘ Ethelbert the Unready,’ or whatever it was he © 
performed; and he feels there’s a danger. In fact a butler 


can’t go play-acting—so Palfrey says. In some calinpe 
you can unbend and even play, me fool if *tis for charity; 


** Tl] see Lady Guilford.”’ DAR cons 
‘* Lady Guilford wants him to act. She’s very wishfu 


firm. He says, in his solid sort of way, that there’s a plac 
for everything, and the glare of the biosan sre ban’t th 


Mr. Pipchin lamented David, and Mrs. Hornby-Horsto 


eh very willing to play a part if yeu want him. But David’s ] 


m knew each shee well and the: 


ral ger was Joe Parable. The miller’ Cae 


: er loveliness—but 1 upon the more palee na any ee oe 
ohn Stamp waited upon them, bringing plates of bread 


started to the vicar’s wife with a plate of biscuits. 


David Palfrey, we shall want somebody else. I’d written i 
him a part. He was to be the King’s chamberlain and had | : 
some funny lines. Do es think Michael Membury at the — 
mill would act?” — ie 
sure he’d try, same as I will, but whether him or me Dian i 


_ I want action from you, not words,” explained 


handed axe, or mace. And then another monk—Mr. 


task, and histrionics of any sort or kind were quite foreign He 
to his nature and understanding. _ oie 
_ §*J pretend to kill the poor man f ?? he asked. | ‘Then oe 
Jacko Blaker spoke. Peay 

— ** Don’t you let Joe play murderer, your reverence. eet 
me and James be the chaps. Joe couldn’t kill a mouse, | 
‘could you, Joe?” We 
_ “T don’t feel as if I could de it very aleuert? confessed ig 


iM thing a bit more orderly, sir? ”’ ee 
a He blushed at the laugh awakened by his simplicity, but 
Mr. Pipchin took his part. _ Ryness 

© Joe’s right. If you don’t feel a character, then yo 
-won’t perform it well,’? he declared. — | 


sneered Jacko, and Joe Parable turned on him calmly. 

© You mustn’t say that, Jacko,” he said. | 

_ ** No more you must,’’ added Mr. Fley.  ‘ You forget 

or company, J acko.??” : 
fa 6 


Bet I couldn’t do a murderer to the life, your reverence,’ Ae a 


oger Honeywill’s daughter. Milly Batstone seemed to 
be her great friend. They sat and chattered together, and 


and butter and cake. Joe felt that he, too, should be wait- 
ing upon the women, and presently he made an effort and Hen 


That’s right, Joe,”’ said the curate. ‘‘ If we’re to loze 0 


“TI couldn’t say, sir,” hanowered young Parable. — cit 


succeed is doubtful.”’ bes 


Ambrose. ‘* You’re to be the huge murderer, Joe. You pile 
kill the Saint’s chaplain with one fearful blow of a two- 


Rawlings for choice—he leaps forward and bowls you over.?? _ a 
_ Joe stared. He had come in profound, ignorance tov his... 3 


the young giant. ‘“‘ Perhaps if I might “gaat to be some- nae 


“The body of a hero and the guts of a school git” ip 


“he Manners if you please, Jacko,” added Mr. Raving: aA vie 


' i uit nigh, ia eowered Mr. Pipchin. | i a 
You and Ji ames. can Pay 


ea As pie young ‘Mr. Parable be the en es 
Miranda. ** He can walk before Mr. Fley when he arrives.’? 
Was Thank you, ma’am,”’ said Joe. “1 could learn to do ¥/ 
that very clever, I believe.” | . 
The parts were gradually apportioned, yan while the busi- ; 
ness progressed, Sarah Quick spoke to young Parable. a 
Have your grandfather let you perform ? tas aus asked. 
Y Pd have thought as he wouldn’t.”” | a 
He didn’t care for it much, but the Reverend Pipehi | 
yer-persuaded him.”? 

_ § You saw Mr. White when) you was up ‘to Woodbury? ” 
66 Yes, I did. Him and me are going to be friends.”? — 
‘Sarah nodded. She was not one for many words. 

** Forrester White’s an unlucky ae but we be tokened 
all the same,’’ she said. DN 
© Tm sure he’ll turn out fortunate 3 in the long ris) ve 
“Your grandfather hates him and he Ditech like’ for you 

: to, be his friend.’? ; | a) 

© Pm afraid: he don’t jie many people. He’ Ss a » good 

bit against your family, Miss Quick.” a 
‘“* Not more than we are against him. ‘He's Been: a very 

harsh | neighbour to us ever since Rupert ee ap 

windfall of his scrubbly old apples.” — a 

i be Colley he'll. feel kinder now your father’ S ‘took ill, ” 


; _ There’s no ) kindness in the old man? : 
) vad the subject. PAN OMEN Bn). 
oie wonnerful how you “clever (tela, can stand up. on | 
the stage and talk afore all the people.” — Heyy 
Ve avdon: ts) AL couldn’t remember no. long speeches. hk 
only got to. sit and look like a queen.” OR. eN 
Wh Pm sure ‘lab idan when yey ve” got a crown and 


ae say a lot, ey hoe pee laaeh and vary & ‘and pre | 
he i in tine and ‘all the 1 rest of It. \ 


. agin 
‘Then the ‘curate. ey his Ra i 
mie Thank ero il (he much, for nahin said Ambros 


he Cat a euph Miss | Boaspsnit : 

) “with eh anc i Porsester White, who was waiting 
he public hall to see her home; John Stamp and Mill 
vhile secur tc ‘hee to. tell sa Shears | of th 


ay : ‘Moses. It’ll be alll rig 
money’ s safe enou ‘I dare say you'll hear somethir 
a price you me ve before ATH is. much ahah 4 


carry the cross before : { the Saint who. came to con 
Ce “Saxons. _ i Ue ne Bie 


5 es 


ee CHAPTER IX 


t Tony ‘Suears had dropped in to sit with his friend, Jona- 
_ than Palfrey, and they reclined together in the French bean 
arbour, which was now largely shorn of its summer glory. 
_ The opportunity to keep a promise occurred to. Jonathan, 
_ for Jacko and James had reminded of it more than once.. 
_ J often wonder why you bide content to work for — 
- Nicholas Fley,”’? he began. ‘* Such a fisherman as you ~ 
- ought to be in his own boat making money for himself, not — 
on other people.”’ a 
J wonder myself off. and on,’? answered Mr. Shears. — 
“ But I’m old and I don’t know as my own boat mightn’t — 
be a nuisance. However, the twins be on to me like a pair © 
of jackdaws about it, and sometimes I think T’ll tell: them 4 
how the matter stands.”? | , | 
_ ** Touching your money? uns | : 
- ** Yes; and then, again, I misdoubt it, beoaee if they _ 
_ knowed, who can say what they’d do? They’ re very good — 
sailors, ‘thanks to me; but I can’t change their natures. © 
_ Born lazy them two. However, it may come to it; for — 
_ they’re terrible set on a boat of their own. As for Fley, A 
_ Tonly bide along with him for my own convenience. I _ 
_. shall give up the sea I dare say in a year or two, like what | 
you have, and grow beans and cabbages.”? __ ‘ 
_ Don’t you do that, Toby,”? urged the other. ‘‘ In my © 
ease, being fond of reading and a thoughtful sort of man 
_ I can suffer the shore and find enough to pass the time; but | 
what would you do away from the fishing? You never 
open the newspaper, let alone a solid book, ‘and you hate 
gardening. You’d wilt and grow old, and very likely die : 
afore your time if you give it up.” 
© All true,”? admitted Mr. Shears. ‘¢ I was born to Soe 
_ —the Shears race be like that. Look at my sister—a towser 
- for work, though seventy year old and as tat asia pips ie 
—. might build a boat.” | an 
Ps § You well might. There’ s nothing you couldn't 
One where a boat’s concerned.” Q | bi 
eae “a Con (ORIN peas ae a 


ines 


_ Toby, to lay the keel of a new boat.” 


: for them to decide.”? | | ae i 


“ gues doi it,’ 2 as ak Palfrey, ' be Cand ae I can, Pa | 
lend ahand. I believe it would be meat and deat to ee 

The old man-of-war’s man nodded. | ae 
‘* My nepheys—however, us’ll see, Jonathan. Tis more 


*¢ They'll be for it.”’ | | oe 
‘‘ T’?m none too sure.”” | (on 
The subject was dropped, for eauiher man atrollenl up 


Mr. Palfrey’s garden patch, peered into the arbour and then» | 
_ joined them. — ah 
_. * Afternoon, boys,” he said. Sailing on the tide, 

Toby? 


It was Mr. Fley, and the skipper, of ‘ The Breadwinner ’ 


made answer. 


- Certainly; what else should I sailon? But you'll have i 


to put your hand in your pocket for the boat afore ani 


mister. She’s axing for an overhaul.”’ ha 


_ * All in good me, said Mr. Fley. ‘* You think I’m ag 


i made of money.’ 


** You look as if you was—figged out tke that on a work. 


‘ ing-day ! ”” 


Nicholas. romped his holiday attire self-consciously. © : 
“* A working-day I grant you, and a hard bit of ane 


_ before me if truth must be told. I can’t say anything till 


- Nicholas,” said Captain Palfrey. 


if I can gather my crops,”” explained the boat-owner. 


after the event, but I hope you men ymay be Ha vn are on 


me before you’re many hours older.’ 


‘*We know your meaning and we wish Male luck, 


oY. 


** Yes; I’ve done all the spade-work and be going to see 


They drank together and presently Fley went on his Bane 


errand. © He reached ‘ The Lilacs’ and was gratified to 
observe Mrs. Pumbleby’s niece, Barbara, leave the house — 
as he came into sight of the outer gate. She had gone at — 


her aunt’s direction, because the widow expected Nicholas. — 


L in her drawing-room playing ‘ Patience.’ She copa the 
cards and welcomed him. — 


oh ' 


often, Alice,’ he declared, shaking hands and bowing over 
iad oe 's fat # palm as. he ae so, ** but ee it’s 


He was admitted by a little maid and found Alice seated — 


© T’m almost ashamed to he. through your front gate so oe 


120 REDCLIFF | oud 
always a treat to enter your flower garden and look around. | 
Your hollyhocks are taller than ever this year and your | 
lupins and day lilies, though gone for the year, haven’t | 
their equal in Redcliff. I wish I could grow roses like yours; 
but nobody can, and nobody can get the effect like what 


you do. I always say you can tell people’s characters by | 
their gardens and the front of their houses. In your garden | 


every herb knows its place and not a leaf dare break away, © 
so to put it; while your windows shine crystal clear and 


the curtains behind ’em hang balanced against each other to “7 


an inch. To my sailor’s sight these things mean a lot. 
Then there’s your front door, that was never known to ask 


in vain for a coat of paint; and the door-knocker properly 
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glitters and gives you the * glad eye. 
Mrs. Pumbleby appreciated this praise. 
** They say I’m house-proud,’’ she murmured gently, 
** but with a house like mine, I’ve a right to be.’ | 
** Every right.”’ 
** You’ve got a seeing nature, but such delicate things as 
a straight blind and a clean lace curtain are thrown away on 
most men.”’ | 
‘* I wish more women had the wit to understand and try 
tocopy. For my part I never grasped what a house might 
mean till I saw yours.’ " 
** My house be more to me than my garments, *? explained | 
Alice. q 
‘* A house is a garment,”’ declared Nicholas, “‘ and your © 


house throws a good deal of light on your character, Alice | 


—more, in fact, than a new gown could be expected to do. | 
This house is so near perfection as a house can be brought ~ 
without electric light; and that’s only a question of time. 
Moses Pannell is fighting principalities and powers to bring 
the light to Redcliff, and he’ll succeed soon or late, for 
failure’s a word he don’t recognise. But I was talking of 
you. A wonderful far-seeing brain—perhaps the best and 
clearest on the estuary if we knew all about it.”’ 

\** So my husband used to say.”’ 

\es And he knew. A very shrewd and capable man was 
Pumbleby. A wonderful man, and he deserved the wonder- 
ful partner he got.’’ 

** You wasn’t blessed that way I’m afraid, Nicholas? ”’ 

** No; but) though my wife aged me, she didn’t sour me, ~ 
Alice. I’m so sweet as I’m sound; and not one to judge © 
the sex by my own misfortunes. And so both you and me ~ 
have got a pretty good reason to try the married state again 
—you, because you drew a prize and know the blessing of 


pee 4 


know me cnr Bee proves he uu 


yd 


Hoe pea wae my. own a 
uel know better than the 


x a withot saying. - What’s a house or a 
a ng at sine without affection ? ae 


IS 


was harder he dee a 


on 


ss 


iM “was i Mebaeny’ Ya el a bigger ms ae or imf tant 


\ 


_ Anterests will be my interests and you hese at would a ) 


eet ia 


_ Fley ventured to fill it again, and then he Piers 


ee hands tightly between his own. 


cs ah 
iy 
} ty } 
ny ince Meany a B ie et a Mees 
Anise: BU Li. ee prea stah 


what Iam. I’m too tender if anything. : 
‘* Ring the bell,’? said Mrs. Pumbleby. ‘“* ‘Tye 
Geet a little stimulant. I don’t know how you feel, but | 
weather makes me fairly cry out for a thimbleful of 
_ afternoon.”’ 
He rang and the maid, knowing the sioniteahee: of 
summons, appeared with a decanter and two large glass 
** Join me,”’ said Alice. : 
** And gladly,’ he answered, pouring a full glass for h 
‘‘ There’s nothing like your port wine. A generous drin 
and never lingers with you same as poorer stuff do.’’ | 
Alice talked now and her glass was quickly empty. 


marriage. | : 
© You’ve come to be my lite,” he said, tag and well yo 
- know it; and though you’re a young woman still, with man 
_ happy years before you, and I’m well up to the mar. 
_ though younger than my years, thanks to a wonderful co: 
stitution and a good conscience, still I venture to offer f 
you, believing you’d be none the worse for a husband wl 
would feel proud to stand between you and the weather, ar 
take his share of your burden, and strive to lighten life an 
make it even finer and more dignified than itis. A husband 
has his uses, Alice, and you know I can be relied upo 
This ain’t the first time of asking, but I do feel—ho 
ever" 

Mrs. Pumbleby had deciaed: and he saw her decision 
vie CVO. 5 | 
‘‘ If I thought you’d be such a steadfast husband - 

- you’ve been a lover, Nicholas—— 7? _ ) ; 

a You know I should be, my dear woman. I’m built th 
way.”? ne | ay 

** You’ll be good to Barbara? ”’ | 

‘‘ I'll be good to every living creature you care abo 

ll be good to the plants; I’ll be good to the house—eve 

brick of it, because you value and respect your house. — Yo 


ce J 


sap here.”’ 
_ §* T’ll take you then, and le God Tn tne Hohe. 

Tis God have decided you, Alice,’? said Mr. F 
solemnly. Then he rose, wiped his mouth on a clean ha 
_kerchief and bending over the widow, kissed her and Me 


“ ee oph rae to prey; © haat id Nicholas. “ This : 


{ AiR oS 


| tc Be Oe oe ay Nah Ae ht an 


¥ aha belted Bas Page an hour. Then the aad ~—s : 
1. But the decanter was empty and Alice, as she told her 
trothed, was never ° a ik one for tea.’ 


I shall walk on air till the appointed day he said. I ae i 
iow you’re not a mark on church-going, Alice. | More am 

I. Deeds speak louder than words in my opinion. But Tr 

pe you’ll come to hear the banns one Sunday.” 

_ ** Not me,’’ she said. ‘I couldn’t face it. There’s Ss 
Barbara just walked in. She went to have tea with Miss 


: ut to Miss Pumbleby her auni’s fortheomitig adventure | 
sno news. She had known that Mr. Fley’s persistence 

as going to be rewarded. She loathed him and had done 

‘all she dared to change the widow’s mind; but it was deli- 
‘eate ground and, for her own sake, Barbara went carefully. 

> summoned a smile to her somewhat wizened face and 
‘An alliance—no ~ less, Barbara,” _ declared Nicholas; 3 
an alliance between the best of women and the luckiest of 
And you may be sure, where there’s such a lot of | 
shine about, some will come your way, my. dear.”’ na My 


Pirobied ochae aboue aaa him joy. 

“ Joy goes without saying,’’ he declared; “* but haphieas 
such as mine mustn’t be bottled up you know. ‘T’m sure I 
| wish the whole of Redcliff could share it. A most fortunate | 
husband shall I be, and a.mighty proud man. And I see 
nges coming—lI see great changes, because the wise don’t 
es their luck too far. Lucky in love, unlucky in every- 
ng else—as if anything else mattered! But I must give — 
my card-playing and my sporting way of backing a race-. 
‘se now and again. These things have got to go. If ri 
y cards, it will be with you and your aunt in future, and | 
for ‘ gee-gees °—no, no. ' Perhaps I’ll take you both > 
nd about now and again to see a bit of fun, for your dear 
aunt have been far too much hid of late; but never more _ 
as a a crown piece canite I invest for her.’? Res 


in ye ‘iat will seem mye rable to you; but afew 
and such like and a bit of old china you may think | 
| Lacan T’ve never been much of a one for furniture; | 
the grandfather’ s clock is worth money and I want to ma 


‘ over to you everything you fancy and sell the rest.” 
_ ** What about your sons, Nicholas ? ’ i asked -Alie ‘i 
a ‘They ain’t going to like this.”’ 
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i) _. €* Not like the alliance? Then they can a The) oth 


y 


thing. ‘Harry’ S$ prosperous and he’s cut loose years 

_ ~years ago. I’m nothing to him, nor yet him to me—a ba 

son in fact. Noah’s not prosperous, but a very goo 

gar would be, if he hadn’t got a wife and family. 

. oung and can fend for themselves.”’ 

_ Mrs. Pumbleby promised to drink tea with Nicholas 
can early date; then the victor went his way and returned 


 Jearn of his (tani pun 
ae aa Tis a case of ‘ see ‘the ‘conquering hero, Jona 


“The old tek nodded gad rose to go to his locker. a 
_** Not another drop, my dear. I’ve been drinking red 
va “y wine all the afternoon. All went. very nice and Peerera 
: me ee what to say and had Pa all the Loa ca hod , 


a But hee niece ee fel ene manic a 
baggage. Guess there won’t be so many crumbs unde 
table for her as there used to be. I shall be fair. and 
~ in that quarter, however. I'll treat her as she. treats | 
_ but if she’s going to be an enemy—then the battle will ge 
to the strong.” ee, 
Mr. Palfrey expressed me 4 pepe and hoped al ; 
an be for the best. 


ee Hetil in nthe ue AWati the. pele ee ny a 
_ Fley grew philosophic. He nodded, but was more 


cea with himself than his future wife. PR ce 
‘© A great upheaval, yet I always knew it was g 


There must be / Caer on Lees hada i ee Ca 


‘young. pee well) preserv d or 
headpiece and so on; but in sig 


is 


Yes. i . got to be ae also. ‘That's what D I’m fh 


, between us and widens the gap. nad 
ves and ‘ for ‘no other ear, abi My I’m rocky, here ond ne 


one game. nes ad one abe a 
ihc even the best oF hi more than about half she 


sdge of the guia sey in. Sate pies my erate i 
2 good boy and one bad boy; and if I’d been a Turk and — 


¥ 


O Wives, you. bet your life one would have been good 


d ne bad. As it was i had but one, and her damned 


s dead, Cap ny and re a ‘Cheition I’m glad to holes i 
I don’t ask more than that for, her. 


t Sher 
na wax, Be Tm not sorry rye that, berate T can 
same and no harm done; and I’ve got more to be ¢ 

erhaps, than Alice. What’s hers is hers, and wh Sd ( 
ll be hers; and she can wait for it till my thr ad 


r interested in the larger world a bit. 


You get her interested in e,”? sa 
SPS Megs ue aU 
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"CHAPTER x 


as. Quiee sai tik illness, though he could not conquer 


nit. Slowly it sapped his: life; but his intellect remained _ O 


clear, clouded only by anxiety for the large family he must he 


os 


leave without provision. Maude Quick, his wife, nursed _ ‘ . 
him with devotion and struggled doggedly to do all she 
‘might to spare him suffering. They quarrelled but not 


bitterly. Neither attached any real importance to the 


other’s exasperation. Maude still loved Billy; she possessed _ 


a great gift of patience, and the approach of death turned 
away wrath. As for the sufferer, he continued to be hope- 
ful that he might be spared for some time. People came 
to see him for he still liked to listen and to talk. 


Miss Denning visited him one morning, when his wife was 
tae and Dorothy Quick‘ in charge of her father. The sick — 


man’s bed had been made up in a little sitting-room which 
overlooked the garden, and hither came Rhoda Denning in 
‘quiet triumph, after various ie epaans ater attempts to reach 
‘the sufferer... 


William’s at like features were sharper than ever and — 


‘the lady guessed that his life must be nearly at an end. She | 


spoke kindly, and he, hoping that she would leave behind 


her something more useful than words, endured her com-. 


pany without opposition. But it was the fatal quality of 
Miss Denning to create friction. Indeed, in matters of the 


soul, she held that, until counter-irritation set in, her pur- 


‘pose was not achieved. ‘ A mustard poultice must hurt 


you before it does any good,’ she argued once with Barbara 


‘Pumbleby. She was not therefore contented at William’s 


‘inert attitude, and after some general reflections on morals rp) 


‘she became more personal. 


You are not peculiar, Mr. Quick, a the said.) | 68 see 
‘many, many others who have fallen into just your mistake. 


There’s a simple rule, and nine people out of ten break it. | 


Yet it is so easy not to break it. If you think of yourself, | 
you will be Se if you think of other people, you'll 
a 


ee most of us you have r never thought ct other 


eco is done for the aftetions of the c deserving | Ma 2 
this holes? Uh i 
ee Sow! must Ieanel the. situation frankly, Mr. ‘Gui He, ae : 
‘the. visitor, |) 6 ‘We reap as we have sown, and the stern 
_ truth is that you and your wife have not attempted to make — 
“friends: among your equals here, nor have you taken the — 
line with your social superiors that you ought to have taken. i 0 


There is a spirit of independence that is honourable and cor- 
rect; but yen have always adopted. an anti-social attitude, 
Mr. Quick. You profess to be a socialist—little knowin; My 
what that really means. Then another thought occurs to — 
me. NAS poor man who permits | himself” ‘to have. seven — 
children—or is it eight? Such a man cannot afford to be | 
-unsocial—especially if his health fails him. — - You have never © 
attempted to win the affection of your better neighbours.’ : 
ACR AS EO) my family,”? answered William, ‘ that’s my affair 
and: my wife’s, and I shouldn’t have thought. a.nice-minded — 
woman would have dared to name the subject; in fact no — 
decent woman would have. — And as to. making friends of | 
the people here, I don’t want ° em—no more than the hawk — 
Na optlal the poultry for his friends. I’ve tried to shape up — 
_ the rising generation and enlarge their minds, and the well- 
to-do sort no doubt hate me, same as they hate all who ALY) 
to save ’em, Jesus Christ included; but I’d have conquered — 
if I hadn’t got too ill to carry on. "You ought to understand _ 
me, for what do you do yourself. but travel about. trying to 
make people discontented and savage? -You’re hot stuff 
yourself, ain’t you? | Anyway, I find you so; and you’ve — 
always, got a pinch of pepper for a raw spot—far more so _ 
thanme. Then way shouldn’ i I try to turn people ashamed _ 
of themselves? I’ve wanted to make this damned plac | 
properly seethe with a sense of injustice, and wake “up 
class battle and have the boorgwars down and out. A 
was getting on with it till my illness. gained upon me.? 
ioe ear? said Miss Denning, ‘* you were getting ‘on with 
‘ity and. for that very reason I am afraid your illness di 

eae teh one : bepiite will not Be mocked, ‘igi ssa! C 


ne i ae fs : her people sight, and here 
a d under the ines s Hand { 


he pe i Bona in the ant) 
porn and did ea to be Stata 


, 2 ). 


his, we shall meet agi a 
e to ee But 

Mr. Qu , for Att you have aad! or may say 
lt [ forgive you and ‘pray | for OME: Cy 


ies: go on; say everything that yo 
our bosom. If lama poison, alas ty 


0 
Ms : d 
Ware 


WICK A 24k. | | 
1 words,’ he me «6 Words dee 
But do one 


m a roasting joint. ; 
s the last ever ri ask from 


iy en Tm goku Their dat on i 
and on cold, glassy ht like a 


Mouiek| You can’t, make me angry 


pulse is not quicker by a beat.2 
e you angry. I only. want to mele 
*s ae clear out. it ain’t askin, 
Une “He was a cna dee psalm. 
ee had a heart.??) 3°. a: 
«© This may be the last 
portunity to serve MA ‘William ui 


, aby and some.parcels. 0 
© A pit of Devonshire cream | Pve got for eo” she 
¥ Then she saw the visitor. Oy: My) 
© Lor! How did you get in, Miss Denning ! pe che ae e 
"No matter how she got in: get her out,’? aon 
Fi William. ‘ She’s been chittering and insulting me for half 
“> an hour, and done me a lot of harm I shouldn’t wonder, for — 
eh Pm i in a high fever. I’ve axed her to do the last favour ! 
_ to one as may be dying and to go. But she won’t go. She 
was just beginning again. I don’t want no Vilence; but ne 4 
must be put out, please, if she won’t go.’ 

“°T go,” replied Rhoda, before Mrs. Quick could sneak 
“Tam glad enough to go, Mr. Quick, since Providence 
decides you are to hear no more. I have done my duty 
- and a very painful duty it was; and I shall go on hoping and 
his for you till the end. For you also, Maude.” =— 

— © Thank yous ma’am, very much. We all know how well — 
you mean,”’ said William’ s wife. Thon Miss Denning wa 
pe pone. 
" William unbraided Dorothy, who had fistencd with fea 
is ful joy behind the door to these sharp passages. 
be _ ** Why did you let that carrion fowl in my house? 2 he 
| asked, and his daughter explained that the matter had no 

“rested with her. | 

_ ** She pushed past, father. She only said she’d come to 

see you, and she scented you out afore I could do anything 
ed ‘thought she’d come to see Ivy, not you. _ And iothe 
BS called the lady a cuttle-fish, mother.” 
© She did ought to be burned for a_ . blasted” Witel 2 
’ declared William. ‘* She’s. sucked pi ea a out of me. 

- Hand down the whiskey bottle.’ — 6 f ns 
But Maude declined to do so. of 

© You. know what Dr. Bewes said.’? , “4 
 ** Tf he’d seen what I’ve aust been eae he'd say, 
mae Take four fingers.’ ’? _ 


‘William. I warn you I ee ‘said. Maude 

‘* Troubles never come alone,’? he answered. pager 

I had enough to bear for one day foe yon want me to we 
come death??? 

: — © No; I want you. to fight it—for your ‘family? 5 eee 

not for your own. You ban’t yen nice about this: illness 

You pant doing your share.” Dae kae Sh ene So) GO 


df 


a 


eh, | Je eg CURR RY LOR EEE AB srr ry 


iy 


" ti while, 


a és ‘Dye worked Halon up to say it and I will say it. “When y 
you told Billy to take to the oil again, Doctor, you said a 
he might drink it in a spot of whiskey, because he finds it 
cruel hard to let it ine neat; but now it have come to 
such a pitch with him that he. takes the whiskey and force ; 
‘the oil. And that’s God’: s truth, Billy, and you know it, 
a I’ve worked myself up to tell Doctor, and now I’ve told 

j him.?? Me 
Very wrong dndeed: Billy—very nner delared: iid 
Doctor Bewes. ‘* ‘The oil was to be exhibited in whiskey 
—I made that very clear.” ah 
‘* There’s the oil—exhibited on 1 the mantelpiece day and 


lle rogardediet ite Douay 
ae There’ S times. Ai I B breverly ronilie you, Made,” he 


iets soon over. Ge are. But I’m ueine to do my pea 
to you, William, and if I can’t make you do right, I hope to 
God the doctor can. Tis an insult to him not to take his _ o 
-remedies.’’ ae 

 Pish,! 7? said William. | Then he turned to his physician, ie 

§* Tt’s like this, Doctor, and all well within human nature. 
he memory will always sooner call home pleasant things _ 
than unpleasant ones, and so my memory calls home the) 
hiskey at half after eleven as regular as the clock sounds; _ ith 4 
ut it don’t call home the cod-liver oil. So I take the one — 
d then, too late, remember the other.’? | 
_ “ And what it costs—all this whiskey, heart of man down! i 
know,”’ sniffed Maude. Her voice broke. It always did 
when she mentioned the price of living. This subject: and 
no other conquered her courage. ==> Ae ENG 
| Doctor Bewes shook his head. San a a 
* Your mind may be devious, Billy, and no doubt it ish) " 
it?s: quite } normal, and. Sale "re telling fibs when n you LN, i) 


ane ae of jae wiigln bai, Ce my char: 
‘bully, Doctor! 7?) Ns ‘f) f 
_ And you’ rea fools my Ciena The ‘oils is aust hat yo 
do want; the whiskey is just what you don’t want. 
ae forbid the’ _whiskey Rite eae a would H 
earn é! fi 
Vl You ean Doctor. 
hing to keep my heart up. Ta sooner die of fenitey it 
; hat I am dying of anyway.) 
has “ More shame to. you, then,” said Maude. 


L ien aie of it foe that mintter: Ht to die of si a 
disreputable end; and I wn have it, William; and | 
Doctor won’t neither. oun cn ser 
‘They debated the question and parted. excellent 
: in ten minutes’ time. me aN 
TT must keep up my) strength cM ivigitors hia 
ad v2 explained Billy. ‘‘ There’s Moses Pannell 
to see me about the cleansing tanks. ll not get 
work for a long day yet I expect, and somebody wi 
‘to fill my shoes; but I’m going to make Pannell 
that nobody else shall be appointed over my head 
and all. It would be wicked robbery to do that. 4)’ 
Doctor Bewes promising to. press this point, # 
.ware that Billy would work no more, went his wat 
consoled Maude when ed stood at the garden gate b 
earshot of her husband. ‘ ‘ Ce ; 
Fa ‘“‘ Happily,”? he said, “ es a _ hopeful disease. nd 
" ufferer always expects to weather it. ‘That’s 
or him, and a good thing for those who! care about him. 
Vhen the end comes it will be sudden, Meantime it doesn’t 
really matter much about the whiskey. Make him eat 
] yaa but. nee must aie the fact that ‘the en 


its | cae to. | Eee he’s ie ly 
because the dear chap talks so stea 

| at you can’t help Gate a aie 

hx nt ‘ i ob 
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fall back upon, and Ivy a bed-lier and only Sarah and 
‘Rupert earning.’ 

** Be sure something will be done,’’ promised Doctor 
‘Bewes. ‘* The prone think very highly of you, Mrs. 
| Quick. a 

‘* There must be a pretty brave rally of neighbours if me 
and my family’s to be kept out of the workhouse,’’ she said. 

That afternoon two men came to see Billy, and one was 
in the position of his employer, while the other he regarded 
as a friend. 

Robert English was a plumber and the brother of Ned 
English, Lady Guilford’s coachman. A tall, fair, wnasser- 
tive man with meditative blue eyes, he looked at life from 
his own angle and possessed a mind that, under conditions 
of higher education, had been metaphysical. His old 

‘mother dwelt on the slope of Woodbarrow with Sarah Quick 
to tend her. 

Robert, now a man of five and thirty, had a wife and two 
children. Billy always declared him the only companion 
in Redcliff worthy of such a thinker as himself. Robert 
was a mild radical, but he did not go as far as Mr. Quick. 

** I’ve been saving my wind for you,’ he said, when the 
plumber sat beside him. ‘* Did you read what Thomas 
said to the meeting at Plymouth? ”’ 

*¢ IT read it, Billy,’’ answered Mr. English i in an educated 
voice. ‘ And very true I found it. He asks for what my 
own nature says we ought to have. I’ve gone deeper than 
him in that matter, however, because we outsiders, who 
look on at the game without taking a hand, have more time 
than the representatives of labour, who earn their money 
with their tongues. They’ve got to run about and talk, 
and find no time for reading, nor yet much thinking. But 
I’ve figured out to the bottom what Thomas hinted at.’’ 

_ “ Tsay that to earn your living is one thing and to justify | 
your existence is another,” argued Billy, ‘‘ but the devil of 
it is that you can’t do one without the other. If you’re 
‘going to justify your existence, Bob, you must exist to do 
it, and, as things are, in order to exist we’ve got to earn 
our living, because all the money’s wrongly divided. It isn’t 
‘only what we can earn in cash makes us useful or justifies 
‘us. Your living isn’t your life.’’ 

** That’s right, William. But we’ve got to earn the right 
to live. I don’t quarrel with that—not if everybody had to 
do the same. So many don’t do a stroke with their time, 
though they’ve not got to earn it, but have it from birth 
as a gift. And when the rich man, with all his advantages, 


Vek. him do a bit of the . 
_ breaking stones. We know there’ s ‘tons of needful work 
be done in the world that the fools can do. It’s. there fo: 
_ them, and if a man—rich or poor—couldn’t do anything 
_ better than sweep the roads, or tack the hedges, or cut the 
hay, then a part of his time should go to. them needful task 
even if he was a millionaire.’’ : 
_ ** And liberty and security,”’ argued Mr. Quick, “ coe 
- man born into the world should have them by right—just 
because he is a man. Security ought to be waiting for 
every newborn babe. How the hell can we do anything 
useful if we haven’t got no more security than a partridge 
after the first of September? There’ s_ less liberty and | 
security for us than the rich man’s dog have! That’s the 
au down-daunting thing—that no respect is paid to a man 
_ because he is aman. _ The only thing that can speak for a _— 
man to-day is not his ean: or his. hee or his Mauer but | 
only his cash.”’ ae ma 
© Our values are all wrong without a doubt, > admitte 
nee Robert. ; 
- ** Yes; and what will the eahies of the people be about 
- my wife and family if I’m took? I shan’t be, because. I’m 
better, and I’m good for a bit longer, thanks to my own 
courage and will power and Maude’s nursing—not old Bewes © 
_ —but how will Redcliff think of my innocent children, an 
how will it help them to justify their existence? — They’ ve 
got a right to their bit, haven’t they? There they are— 
- so many immortal souls—all demanding their rightful share 
and who’s going to stand up and get it for °em? Wh 
_ haven’t my girl, Ivy, a cripple for life with a twisted spine- 
_ bone and so on—why haven’t she a nurse and a donkey- 
- earriage and a host of pitying friends to fuss over her and — 
is ied her what a saint of patience she is? If I'd been a mil- 
_ lionaire, what a lot of virtues the people would have found 
yan Ivy!” | : 
ae Justice is too expensive,” explained Hohert. “ We’ Vv 
gota pretty fair all round notion of what justice means 
we labouring classes I mean—but we can’t afford it. Capi-— 
‘ tal Ae the Bs of justice so high, nile eh and, of 1 CORN 


yf 


an’t get | 


of lic sapiie _ shoon c i 
minute.”? a 


Wor 


a te st aighten up his back ca a 


) Th } Mr. Pannell and he felt. Bd ‘oe see 
B 4 English, Bete. this man he esteemed. Indeed, ifhe 
sould be said to have a personal friend, the plumber was 
he. Moses listened _ to learn what might be the subject 
under discussion. They were debating the value of life in. 
itself when he joined them, and he felt interested to find 
that the sick man stood out for the treasure that life must — 
always be and the opportunity that it must always. ei 
while che hale and hearty Lal evinced no such satis- ey 
faction at his heritage. | yas 
_* We've been setting the world right, Billy and me,’ , ‘sais 
English. ‘‘ You’ve missed a lot of wisdom, Moses. How. i : 
to live your life is the problem, and your duty to your neigh- 
bour, and whether justice is DOE ie or only an idea peyong 
our power to reach to.’ 
_ Mr. Pannell felt no interest in abstract principles. | He: 
looked at them with his heavy, brooding face and. troubled 
eyes. His forehead wrinkled. He brought out his little, bie 
black packers og ey object familiar to nearly every man 
in Reddiff. rey ; 
© First what I came for,’? he said. “Iam glad to find i 
a substitute for you for a month, Billy. And he’s going a a 
to look after the cleansing tanks grass so your money will © ; 
goonesusual.”? ON 
neo Ang who’ Ss ‘the mant > “Do he understand | the 
machinery ? Mitre 
i §© He does.’  He’s 's very Ene with everything like that. 
Captain Palfrey’ s going to take it on—just for good will. 
_He’ll come and see you presently—to-morrow very like.”? _ 
_ You couldn’t have a better and your mind may be 
at rest, William,” declared Robert English. ‘* Cap’n Pal- a) | 
_frey’s a wonder at anything like that. All will go well. Ne : 
_ There’s othing he pane do—beats us all at our own ope ve 
eh, Moses??? 
& With his hangs vou can’t better the man,”’ admitted — 
Mr. Pannell. ** And he’s got a good heart also. ye great 
ey friendly deeds to his credit.’? Le ae 
_ ** Same as there are to yours,’ said Bob English. ae 
No. Ido very little for folk,’? confessed the busy man, 
“ Indirectly T serve ’em; but T’ve got no time and no great _ 
» nelination to run about a thie Foon or ae a work 


a 


common. eoalea are a ie nerenen es to. hell one way 
another. Either you’ve got poor brains, like most of U 
or ‘poor bones, like me; or find yourself up against nemie 
which your own character makes for you, like me also?’ 
It’s alla game, ”? continued Moses, ** and a game Du 
got. cen play to the bitter end, even after you know you 
Jost it, as most of us do. know. A game; and | you've § 
» play : a lone hand i in the long run, though of course there 
lever rascals in the world, like the politicians, whe D 
other people fight their battles fOR eM ea 
_  That’s why the rich have the pull, ” grumbled 


tet 


/ heir | ey, eee for eee and ‘So Jong as sans 


cpl end we'll soon see. who’? s ithe eileen man.” | 
"© Yes—we should see the arene. man Ning it 


again,” answered Moses Pannell. © ‘ 
© Money’s a very unfair ‘weapon most times, ha 
Mr. English. in, GE ces 
__§ Success isn’t all ‘a matter ee cathy, ‘Bob, ” . led th 
u Paton t's a matter OF f character, and true w ren 


{ ee ah Bh Mh } 
‘How if you avert: voc a eeniseenie nr? ” 
1 Tis well known conscience Noa down before 
: Tass afore the scythe.) 1): 
_~” Your conscience is according : as you’ re ball 

© You didn’t make yourself, and in your case, 

Hs virtues, your pluck and your famous power of . n 
and not knowing when you’re beat, and | your stark hot 
and so on—these grata were all, Vaal into oe by : 
Creator.” : | | Ne 
Rae ke very mean, “snivelling: ‘tho te 
declared tay hi You’ re so baa as th 


own. 
| sink to. Ak. Whe should ee hee it bath way 
than. any other party? °Tis well known 
and if He ane the credit for our success, 
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** You see, Moses, your case can’t be took as a guide,”’’ 
explained the plumber. ‘* You stand all alone in a measure 
of speaking, with Redcliff for your guiding star and nothing 
to come between, or switch off the interest. You’re pros- 
perous, thanks to your own love of work and great good 
‘sense; and so your one anxiety is Redcliff and how to lift the 
place to better things. That’s all right; but most of us 
ain’t detached like that. We married men, for example, 
William and me. With marriage comes in a great compli- 
cation to your singleness of purpose. I mean the character 
of another person. A wife’s character can be a very 
shattering thing—a tower of strength or quite the contrary; 
but no man up against his wife’s character can fool himself 
that it ain’t there.” 

** That’s right,”? said Billy. ‘‘ Take your own wife, Bob. 
Did the Lord ever make a more irritating sort of woman 
than her? Iask you. Here you stand, and we know you 
for the best plumber round these parts and a capable and 
thinking man. And yet your wife honestly believes her 
little finger’s worth more than all the wits in your head.”’ 

‘* It’s disappointing,’? confessed Mr. English, ‘* but it’s 
true. My Rose hayven’t got no opinion of me whatever, 
and if anything went wrong with her scullery sink to- 
morrow, she’d feel a lot more comfortable if I sent for 
‘Tozer, or Piecroft, or any other plumber on earth than 
touch it myself. She don’t set no store on my judgment 
or see my fame; she don’t respect my opinions and she 
don’t think I’m a very nice companion for her children, 
though they be mine also. A curious case, and I only 
‘mention it to show you that a married man can’t play a 
lone hand unless he runs away and begins again. I taney 
sometimes to be the fifth wheel of a coach under my own 
roof; and you know how children imitate their elders. My 
son and daughter, young though they are, will soon begin 
to think the show would go on a good bit smoother without 

yee 

“ Then you ought to take the first opportunity to open 
‘their young eyes a bit,’? said William with indignation. 
** Hell, Bob! If my wife had ever dared to say her show 
could go on without me, I’d damn soon have given her the 
chance to try. You go for a holiday and keep her short of 
/eash. You tell her you’re such a damn bad plumber that 
no money’s coming in. You terrify her. A woman like 
that wants to be shook up.” - 

Robert laughed. _ 

** Not a word against my Rose, Billy. She knows her 


a aries but prude we've rape our saatambtterul a: 
our wives and childer, though they fret us one day, ec 
- fort us the next; but Moses here, though he gains in o: 
way loses in another. His battles fret him so much as 0 
worries fret us; but I don’t see there’s iat Lon a 
“(sfor ‘him,’” 
feet Odes) tie power ‘the man has,’’ explained William; 
© Power be Pannell’s compensation. He makes the Prcry 
| Verte and puts a mark on his fellow man.’’ - 
‘JT wish I could,” answered Moses, his eyes’ brooding a 
: with mingled memories.  ‘‘ My fellow men are about the | 
- most obstinate creatures I've ever met with. Patience is 
the only weapon against ’em, and often, after I’ve con- — 
. _ quered em, I’m much too tired even to rejoice. A public — 
: man, like me, don’t see human nature in a very favourable 4 
light. No doubt that’s why I feel a lot kinder to Redcliff _ 4 
_ than the people in it.””__ C 
Boer And yet,”’ argued Bob English, rs Redcliff j is the Been 5 ae 
Redcliff. is nought in itself. You work for your fellow 
-ereatures, or else against. ’em. _ There’ s no lye ‘sort: of 
_work for anybody.’’ : — 
— *§ P’m working against Toseon Parable’ now, and a “harder i 
he man to work against you won’t find,” answered Pannell. 
°Tis the question of the right of way over Parable’s Leas 
y Maoh the mill and the high road opposite the churc 
_ He’s shut it up for a week, to make good his rights—a_ sill 
selfish thing, for the roadpath have been there time out | 
mind and how is he worse for it? He’s got the old, silly 
ideas about property and hates a child to! pick, a flower oO | 
of his hedge.”? 
_ “T hate that cursed man aotsehan anyon on earth is 
vowed Mr. Quick. ‘‘ He stands for everything in human 
_ nature that’s beastliest and best dead and buried. A fros 
_ bitten, narrow-minded wretch that’s always been a cruel 
neighbour to me and my children. If he locks. up Parable’s 
- Lease, I'd break down his: locks. and defy him if te | 
on about. if | 
Se aks dare say some of oe young men will,”? paid Engli h, 
(ie i“ I shouldn’t quarrel with ’em if they did eee Herne. 
in a _* Force is no remedy,’’ answered Moses. Ma "We musi 
Ls at the man through his reason.” i Pan en 
ve _ They talked of the multifarious interests that hallenge 


ye 
G ick and ade Mer men ae ine 
t ‘tive Billy out, > she told them.) $¢ ‘You? Veo! 
‘done him a Toe a Pace I’m sure; but ’tis time he had a rest. 
We’ve kept open house to-day, for Mr. Pipchin’s been along: 
tea Ivy for an hour.” | 
_ The curate descended. at this moment, and Billy thanked 


Like your poadniess,”? he said. “I don’t know what 
my poor, wounded child would do without your reverence.”? 
_  Shé’s a rare good. girl and I think a lot of her, Billy,” 
answered Ambrose. _ * Got your pluck and her mother’s 
eyes.) 5), i 
_ ** Make William Make his cod-liver oil, an 77 implored " 
Maude. ‘ He won’t do it for Doctor, nor yet me. “Tis 
wicked of him.” =” ms 
© And make that: sour toad, Miller Parable, oe open | 
Parable’s Lease to the nation, where it belongs,’’ creed 
SBilly. © *eF hope | they'll burn the fool in GHEY next 
“November.” 
a Mr. Pipchin chatted the men; then he departed, with 
Pannell on one side of him and English on the other. ‘Both — 
were his staunch supporters. __ 
6 The Vicar has. met with an abeident-—sather ‘gerianel? uy 
. said Ambrose. ‘‘ It happened yesterday. The stair rods — 
"were out to be cleaned when he came down to breakfast, and — 
he was not aware ‘of it. The result was that the pele 
slipped away on a step and he came down jolly heavy. He — 
“might have broken his leg or his arm easily; but he’s twisted. Q 
his ankle and sprained his wrist and gout has intervened. Ms 
‘He’ll be out of action for some weeks young Bewes says.”? _ 
© You’ll have the run of the pulpit,’’ mused the plumber. 
i You’d do a lot with Mad ene if you was free, your 
reverence.” 
mic? Yam free, Bou: But IT should never be a opine preacher 
( —haven’t got enough brains,’’ declared Ambrose- frankly. : 
To be in my business now-a-days is a very different thing 
from what it was. In the old days we had the power, Bob, 
and with the squire and schoolmaster behind us, carried a 
lot more weight than now. — Our position was, however, — it 
rather a contemptible one, for we ruled by fear, and the 
eople had to come to church, not because we convinced 
c the wales but because, if they Werenr haa, their 


rrule. some oe Na teen ae 
ept a a lot. of people well-behaved, 
n it would any Gali Bone Lind if 


Sito igh or olirvise—oughe ‘to. he equ 
sana Pannell, Hae Aatival must Nb a Pe oun 


you g get iain! it. oe eu 
So one steat pe greed Mr. Pipi, 


The rv ike a Dogar in py opinion,’ 2 a 
3 ide. (Eh It’s s always holding | ‘out ‘its | 
tou NN don’t ask it for anything 
ob t Ww ust vive ie creature a dole a as we ive. by. AN 
b “atte rae ' 


CHAPTER XI 


Captain Paurrey was full of business and found it exceed- 
‘ingly agreeable to undertake the duties usually carried out 
by suffering William Quick. 

‘** *Tis one of those rare cases,’”? he said, °‘ where well 
doing produces an immediate reward. The walking to and 
fro is good for me, and though there ain’t no great brain 
work to the cleansing tanks, they call for watching. Be- 
sides which, you know you keep the job open for poor Billy, 
should he ever be in a condition to go back, which ain’t to 
be hoped I fear.’’ 

He spoke with his brother, who had come to see him; and 
now together they walked to the village, while David Pal- 
frey talked. 

** Her ladyship’s offermg the hand of friendship in a 
certain quarter,’’ he said. ‘* You see when she gets into 
a bit of trouble, here and there, and offends one of her 
admirers, or gives cause for sulking against her, which she 
often does do, through being a lot quicker-witted than her 
lady friends, then she always wants to make it up after.’’ 

‘* The Dowager don’t quarrel for spite I believe,’’ de- 
clared David’s brother. ‘°° ’Tis because she looks at life 
so different and be so careless of the manners and customs 
of the smaller people.’’ : 

** Exactly so, Jonathan. When she’s in one of her pagan 
moods, as she calls ’em, she properly scorns the local minds. 
And afterwards, she’s sorry and sends out invitations to 
one of her ‘ menagerie teas,’ to which high and low be in- 
vited and the past forgot. Or if she thinks to make up a 
- tiff in private, she’ll ask the injured party to go for a drive 
and bury the hatchet that way. Not that she quarrelled 
with Miss Rhoda Denning; but she don’t like her, and after 
the affair with the Honourable Fortescue, she dropped her 
rather sharp.’’ 

** Didn’t see alike? *’ 

** No. * She’s cruel,’ said her ladyship to me. ‘ She 
can’t help being plain and a lot too critical; but she can 

141 i ; 


being o1 she? David 
| i which luckily. she. h Ss not, ae 
nobody can carry bata erueller seta the 


- that in hee: opinion ie sapped “Miss Dene rather to 
‘much like a red hot coal. ‘What do you think, David ? hi 
_ she asked. me. ‘I won’t ’azard an opinion, your ladyshiy 
I answered her; ‘ but there’s one of they mixed teas com- 
ing and you might ring her in.? That wouldn’t do, hov 
ne ever, and she’s ordained to take Miss Denning for a drive — 
_ 0’ Thursday, if shell come. _Dve just ie the invite at he: 
 house.”? : | | 
_ *€ She’ll go no doubt.”? | ; : 
Me rey expect she will. We may put her off at ‘ane la 
- moment. Woodcock’s in sight, and the first woodcock — 
- always means champagne; and, unfortunately, it never do — 
My go with the Dowager’s system. Half a pint she will have — 
_ Sundays after evensong, because she says Canon Hornb 
_ Horsford’s so terrible dry, and Sundays lower her vitality, oF 
being that fearsome dull anyway; and then when game — 
comes in, it’s a proper struggle with herself to deny hersel ; 
_ Never more than half a pint of the bests but she’ s oa i: 
ae got to pay the price.”’ 
___ The brothers parted and, eter in the day David heard 
_ that Miss Denning had expressed pleasure at the Dowager’ s 
ahaa and accepted it. Shy 
*¢ So that’s all right,’? declared Lady Guilford. ‘ She 
“so. unpopular that there must be fine qualities hidden in 
itor which a drive will bring to light. And I wish you to 
oe instead of Medlicott. a7 don’t get nearly engne : 
a air, David.”? i 
(Her ladyship often insisted on Mr. Palfrey taking ag 
; ootenaa? s place on the occasions of her afternoon drive, nor — 
_ did David offer any objection. He enjoyed an airing if © 
_ it was not taken on his own feet; but walking he much di 
( "liked. ae 
- The pair of black horses, drawing a Victoria,? arrived 
for Miss Denning at three o’clock, and she was ready. _ 
_ “ This is more than kind of you,” said Lady Guilfor a 
with a gracious smile. ‘‘ Now-a-days it is good fortune to — : 
find a friend who cares for the simple pleasures of a dri 
_ behind horses. Shall we go to diode or is there an 
i ihere: you would like better? ? a 
Miss Denning, who was attired in her purple ek squir is 
‘ ane declared that to bake the air on ‘Wood ury 


zd 


‘h 
ui 


i < ys ew 
 g ws ae | Tottie. in many atcha 
: rse, there may be compensations ae) 

to trust: oe doctors too much ant 


at Your back! view is like that of a girl a twenty. a 
5 ou mi Pray how do you ne sO y chan 
slim and upright ?? eT i 
_ Rhoda blushed a little. PNG ae 
ines Activity and a spare diet. Activity of mind as 7 heal 
as body. My dear father always used to say that the brain © 
could grow fat and lazy as well as the person. ‘There is eo * 
‘something in that. The brain must have exercise. Then 
how few realize the vast possibilities of barley-water.”” Gas 
The Dowager shuddered. _ - aur 
© But alas! one has to face those possibilities,”” she said: 
** I always associate barley-water with my latter end. Do | 
people in the enjoyment of good health drink it??? 
- Indeed they do, and thereby retain their good health. 
It is meat and drink in one.”’ | 
_ *¢ But why have them in one? ‘They are so much nicer 
i separate, don’t you think? There is no law against enjoy- ik 
ing our food, and I’m not ashamed to say that I never © 
think of it in terms of nourishment alone. In fact I have 
regarded food. as one of my few adventures. I have risked 
$0 many things. _ Successful greediness always cheers me 
Pe, I grant one has failures too.’’ ! 
_ © Dear me! ” said Miss Denning. | a 
As the drive progressed, the Dowager perceived that oh) ie ie 
Baad little in common with her companion. Rhoda appeared by 
to have a mind armour-plated with conventional convic- _ 
‘tions. Nor was that all: she proved censorious and quite 
“unprepared to. glide past differences of opinion with | the’ 
‘social tact that manners prescribe. Repeated challenges 
to her own attitude could not fail to arrest Lady Guilford’s 
attention. She passed several adamant sentiments with a 
tolerant: smile and called attention to the scenery, as the 
horses ascended Woodbury’s gentle slope; then, while the 
carriage passed a opal Whereon hollies clustered, her guest 


ve 
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commented on the berries, and Lady Guilford felt patience _ 
waning. ee 4 

‘* I fear the signs of a severe winter are already upon j 


us,’? said Miss Denning. ‘‘ Have you observed the | 


abundant preparations? The harvest of the hedges this | 
year is more than usually generous—a sure sign that we shall | 


~ get much bitter cold.’’ 


** Why? ”? asked the other. a 
** Because Providence is thinking of our feathered creation | 
and not forgetting their approaching needs.’’ 4 
This was too much for the Dowager. q 
** Have you ever heard an intelligent person say that? ’? | 
she asked. : q 
‘* Surely everybody is aware of it? ”’ a 
** Dear no! People will say anything.’ People will say 7 
that bullfinches don’t peck and destroy fruit buds; they 4 
will say that cats don’t kill young pheasants. We know | 
such ridiculous people and avoid them as much as | 
possible.”’ q 
*‘Tf I am wrong, Lady Guilford, why this generous 4 
preparation for winter upon the holly trees and the thorns | 
and so forth? ’? | 4 
** It is not a preparation for winter, dear Miss Denning. | 
It is the result of an unusually pleasant spring and warm | 
summer. We have to thank the amiable past for the } 
berries, not the doubtful future, or hungry birds, or any- | 
thing else. Cause and effect, Miss Denning; we need not be ¥ 
sentimental about Providence, for Providence is never senti- | 
mental about us. If there’s.an institution that’s as hard as | 
a flint and logical as life, it’s Providence, believe me.’’ a 
** Dear Lady Guilford! ’’ murmured her companion. | 
** Indeed these are sentiments to which I cannot conform. } 
Since Providence takes care of the sparrow, as we have | 
divine authority for knowing, then surely we may suppose } 
that Providence takes care of the sparrow’s food.’’ | 
“It does,’ admitted Lady Guilford. ‘‘ The sparrow, | 
like the rat, is one of our national pests and costs this | 
country hundreds of thousands of pounds every year. | 
Providence does look after his food by teaching him how to | 
steal ours. Providence cannot possibly win your affection, 7 
dear Miss Denning, when it looks after the sparrow. In | 
fact, from our point of view, I’m afraid we must call it ‘ an 7 
unfriendly act,’ in diplomatic language.’’ ‘im 
** You are too literal, if 1 may say so.’’ 
** I try to say what I mean and to think clearly.’’ a 
** I feel, if I may venture /to criticise, that your attitude | 
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is ; grudging. Providence surely has been very good to you 
and me? ”? 

** But why—why? Why so kind to us and so exceed- 
ingly unkind to other people so much better than us? 
What’s the ‘process. that gives us our privileges—we who 
haven’t deserved them? ”’ 

Miss Denning looked rather spitefully at the Dowager. 

** Of course I cannot speak for God, dear Lady Guilford; 
though perhaps—I say ‘ perhaps ’—some of us may be a 
little more deserving than you are pleased to think.’’ 

** T hope so—I hope so. We’re all worms and miserable, 
undeserving sinners—at least we say we are; but I’m glad 
to see you don’t really think that—more do I. Providence 
1s perfectly logical as I said just now.. We have got to thank 
our ancestors for both good and evil fortune. In fact, if 
you have satisfactory ancestors and the blood in your veins 
is sound, and the brains in your head are pretty good, and 
your mind is well balanced, and you don’t expect impossi- 
bilities, then Providence really can’t hurt you much.’’ 

** Let us change the conversation if you please, dear Lady 
Guilford. These generalities seem to strike at faith and 
‘give me pain,’’ murmured Rhoda. 

-There was silence broken only by the regular hoof-fall of 
the walking horses. Then the Dowager created a diversion 
‘and, in sublime ignorance of what she was about to. do, 
addressed David Palfrey. The pain that Miss Denning had 
suffered was as nothing to the pain now to be endured. 

** TI think we are getting cold,’’ said Lady Guilford. 
©The air up here is decidedly chilly this afternoon. A 
tug, David.’’ 

The horses stopped and the butler alighted. He produced 
a fur rug of many colours—black, white, tabby, tortoise- 
shell and brindle. 

** People laugh at my rug,” explained the Dowager, 
** but it is light and warm, and what more need a rug be 
than that? All cats fur—the pelt of many a rascal who is 
doing more good now than ever he did in his life. I had a 
rug for years till it was quite worn out; but this is a brand 
new one—a rug of many colours, which would be spread on 
my game-keeper’s gallows but for this happy thought.’’ 

_ She turned to Mr. Palfrey, who was tucking the ladies in. 

** David wanted me to dye it black, didn’t you, David? 
But I think the colours are so light and gay and harmonious. 
And I like to feel these wicked poachers spread over me 
paying for their sins.”’ 

** A proper Joseph’s coat,’’ smiled Mr. Palfrey, with the 
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a familiarity of. an. old fri . 
warning Miss Denning ppe | 
_ David was just mounting again, when L Ke 
© What is it? What’s happened? 5 Sp 
- Miss Denning! Is it lumbago? Don’t say - you've Bot 
stroke. David, what’s the matter with her?” 
The butler leapt. to the ground again, and nica whe 
Miss Denning indeed appeared to be suffering some 
disastrous physical evil. She started; she stiffened and sh 
Fale Her dim eyes revealed the whites all round thei ; 
irises. Her bonnet shook and the squirrel tail trembled 
- with one black-gloved hand she clutched at the side of the 
_earriage; with the other she pointed to the rug upon her — 
knees. Then she shrank and seemed to dwindle and pre- 
ane to crawl out from beneath her gaudy covering. ‘She 
was indicating a very fine marmalade-coloured skin of bold 
_ free pattern, and Mr. Palfrey quickly perceived that any- 
ody familiar with that particular animal in life would find 
it easy enough to recognise it again. Indeed Miss Denning 
ae recognise it for the best of reasons, and the discove: 
was almost too much for her. | 
a at is" Corban,’ my dear cat! I know it—the rich Det 
-tern—this is horrible, horrible! ”? a 
_ Her companion much feared that Rhoda. was poing |i 
seat aoe one old woman stared with open mouth at th 


Leet anya for once in a her life, Lady Guilford. was ou 
ae of countenance. — Se 
‘Then Miss Denning’s emotion changed from hoor to 
wrath. A wave of colour flushed her narrow. countenan : 
and she pushed the rug off her knees. is 
- © Let me out—I must insist on alighting, Lady Guilford! 
if you please. I little thought—I little Malti tuum that such 
dreadful experience oe 
The mistress of Greenslade found her tongue at ike 
i Dear, dear—how unfortunate—your poor cat! But ar 
“you sure? It’s such a common colour with Redcliff cats . 
It?s not a common colour, any more than it’s a com- 
mon pattern,”’ replied Rhoda with decte et eyes. ‘Ther : 
made use of her famous saying. — ane 
- §* One is either a Christian, or one is ‘not, » she began 
emotional but fighting tones, ‘* and I venture to assert 
“no woman—no woman who could sit under this rug: 
Tay, claim to the dee Waa ‘oubreze and ed—indeed | 
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, ans weeping and in vit. means pe 
: ‘ible suffering to dum a pore animals. It means a 
heart of stone | ’ te i : 


‘spol : 
the road. : Aton fae ‘Ned Engligh gently ie his 
horses with his whip ee | 
© David, you were right 2 as. vusual. J ought to Haus had 


a precautionary measure,’ those were Ms i 
t said that it looks too much like By 


tolled Miss ee g he dim eyes Laat the sky, 


6 See ghar de ” fhe ee ni would. Hava en- 
dured a great deal rather than cause you pain—such need-— 
less. pain. I am ‘uncommonly sorry; but you must. forgive | 


“me and strive not ae ‘hig cae for a dead padi 


Co ever pares fot Lorene, Bat scorn, egotism and 
pectich insolence, ahs ever r been able to discover; but a 


ties on many otherwise sane and ‘self-respecting people— 
Ppaoneh never on mine. But an accident is an accident. © 
had not the faintest ape hy Hed, lost a cat, or were in 


“6 That is Tbecaane 4 yu are a very selfish woman, ker 
ey uilford, aa replied Rho a firmly. ‘‘ I am interested in haa 
: that interests | ayn humbler_ “neighbours, ane i recognise — : 


6 ie not. say. pane you will be sorry. na at a Moe 
| moment, dear Miss Denning,’’ she replied. © Let us 
friends. | | ee id et SO: truly, that one is. either a 
‘ Because. nobedy is. a Chnsued it A 
That is “too nein to Sea oe. ane very 


riage | ‘rug. aa who shall, ec you, een Lo | 
i ee in ied way! p tT know too. well that one ea be. 


A ial teak iat eel faith, "Do Gar in Does and let ‘me 
you home. It’s too far for you to walk.” yee 
: Palfrey opened the carriage door and qniled penig 

Ned vahapen still stroked his" horses with his” wh 


he ‘was ‘still very angry. ‘and. the Dowager’ Ss “last 

had added fuel to the flame. DE A 
pa will: not drive, thank you, und! 1 AB not. tele for any 

definition of Christianity from you, Lady Guilford,’ 

said. “ And what is more, I take leave to observe Le 

expression of righteous anger at this discov 


in “Tacha Raa within: it. 
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a to see the eruelty'and the greediness—the greedi- 
_ ness, Lady Guilford—of your conduct towards the com- 
_ panions and pets of your humble neighbours,’’ | | 

** And I will pray for you, dear Miss Denning,’’ answered 
her ladyship, smiling into Rhoda’s flushed and melancholy 
_ features. ‘* We will pray for each other.’’ 

‘I beg you’ll do no such thing, then. I stand in no 
need of your prayers, and you are far too intelligent not to 


- be aware of it.’’ 


** Then we won’t pray for each other, dear Miss Den- 
-ning,’’ returned the imperturbable Dowager. ‘‘ We will 
leave each other alone. You are right. After all, it’s a 
little conceited to pray for other people, isn’t it? Because 
we never know. Are you quite sure you won’t change your 
mind and let-me drive you back? No? Then good-bye, 
-_ Miss Denning. My horses are getting cold, so I fear we 
must go forward.”’ 

Mr. Palfrey shut the carriage door and mounted. the box. 

** Prive on, English,’’ said Lady Guilford. She peeped 
over her shoulder after they had proceeded a hundred yards 
and observed the upright little form of Rhoda with face 
turned from her and her feet set homewards. ‘Then she 
sighed massively. 

** Quite the most harrowing thing that has happened to 
me for years,’’ she declared to Palfrey. ‘‘ Stop, English— 
stop a moment and let me collect my wits.’ 

The butler dismounted. _He was solicitous. 

** Better get back, your ladyship. This have ssalk you,’’. 
he said. 

**Tt has. Such things oughtn’t to happen. Nothing is 
so sentimental as the truth sometimes. We have been pre- 
sented with the horrid spectacle of truth in a sentimental 
mood. I prefer the most hideous, violent and brutal truths 
to the sentimental, David.’’ 

‘* Yes, your ladyship, so do I,’? declared Mr. Palfrey, 
Mt understanding her meaning not at all. ‘* And I hope you’ll 
’ have it dyed afore you go forth under it again.’’ 

**T won’t have it dyed; I'll have it burned,’’ she 

. answered. ‘°° To-night I’ll write to his lordship and tell him 

' to send me a new rug of leopard skins. Yes, David— 
leopard skins. None of our wretched old women can say 

_ [ve been killing their leopards.’’ 

‘° A very elever thought, your ladyship,’’ declared Mr. 

Palfrey. 

_ Now we’ll drive to your mother, English,’ continued 
the Dowager. ‘°* I haven’t seen her for months, and she’ll 


up betes a diet Ge: cae anaes the w stern brow of 
Woodbury. Sarah Quick answered David Li Bi 
- mons. The beautiful maiden was pleased. A AN 
_ *€ Mrs. English loves company,”? she cade She ae 
wondering a bit, ins along how her ladyship nae: nae 


friend. | 
et Debora, > she said. ‘Dye just heal a Utes ane 
and I always aa ‘you so Sonn ine that I cane Ned bring 
hy me along.”? 
: Vos shall f put a match to the parlour fire ? aif AGS Mr 
: English. ‘She was a grand old woman with a face aquiline 
in contour and still handsome. She stood six feet, and was 
| bea but ie | Her hair was sated and so ae that sh 


hoe 4 a cheeks had the corners a her Ge mith: It 
_ had fallen in but remained still firm. She was clad in 
black and wore an enormous brooch of mother-of-pearl that 
“matched her shining hair. 
— ** Do ’e have a cup of tea, your. ladyship,”” teat Mr 
ee when the fire was refused. ‘‘ If you’ve had 
ienock, there’ Ss nought like a cup of tea to dices the 
nerves.”’ 
ie I will—I certainly will, “( aolaea the visitor, and SHE 
a ‘Sarah had departed to prepare it, she spoke again. 
 §* You and that girl are the two finest women in Redelifi 
Deborah. A magnificent pair.’’ 
*‘1’ll move that antimacassar, because the Tae person 
who sat in that chair had pomatum on his hair,” said Mrs. — 
English. ‘‘ Yes, we’re fine women, me and Sarah. 
weren’t so lovely at her age, but quite as grand. SI 
more law-abiding than what I was when young, if she ( 
filch a thing or two at the vicarage—not the cook’s trinket: 
_ however—only cigars. Tobacco be always lawful game - 
Re a, opinion, when a girl has got a sweetheart.” 
_ “ He’s had an accident—the poor vicar. The stair-ro 
i were out and he fell downstairs.’? a 
— ** No loss, your ladyship. A bad parson—him. The 1d 
-fox-hunters were better. They did look you up now and 
again——if hounds happened to take ’em your way. — 
Sarah’s going to marry White some day—an_ unp 
| man, but she loves him sone so He no ttt Hine 


a tea te heavens of Gienslade en: Vie me 
© Wed for forty-five. years to a worthless aGadowia ne Ki 
possible to say how worthless and yet—would you believe 
it? I missed the man when he went out. After forty-five. 
years of anything good. or bad, you do miss it no doubt. 
‘When the turf jomed over him, I properly danced for joy ‘at 
first; then I gave over dancing; then I began to wonder and > 
feel lonesome; then I recovered my balance and bie aa up 
the profit and loss and thanked’God.’’ , 

or You had your. two excellent sons, Depew ne yee 
Yes, I had—not his, I need hardly say; but made of 
fine stuff, both sides, and a great blessing to me. Some- 
times I think that knowing so well they weren’t his might 
have vexed him. It didn’t take much to’ make him fire up. 
Only half a man was English; but: I dare say he’d have used — ( " 
me cruel if I hadn’t been twice as strong as him. It would — 
have been a waste. of nature if a woman like me hadn’t got 
a few childer. ‘Might T send Ned out a cup of tea, sa 
ladyship?”? 
os" Yes; he can? leave he | hanes because Palfrey won’t | 
be responsible. Let them both have some tea by all means. | 
How’s your other son, the plumber? ”’ i 
“ He’s all right; but he’s not so fearless in his ee as 
me. A little too much | under his wife, your ladyship. Tis) i 
often at him to take a higher hand, but he’s like most 
thoughtful ones—all for peace. The trouble: there is that 
Rose English—that’s his wife—don’t rate him high enough. a 
Bob’s a very modest chap and that’s all right. I’m very — 
modest about my parts myself; but if anybody thinks be- 
cause I don’t take myself seriously, they can do the ay 
I soon give them hell.?? | 
_ © Quite right, Deborah. But Geyer satel people are 


only too: quick to take an at your own valuation, Be it’s a 
“hk r 1 ll ihe 


+Y 


_ Not nice people,’ your ladeshin. You and» me new 
_ very well that. my Bob is the best plumber | and all round — 
‘ man in Redcliff, and Exeter wouldnt: show a better; but | 

at. Rose—the silly fool—can’t trust. him: ae Mes own iv 


1g onions be coming | 


eS, as che did ‘haat seeing T He sisi Kow fede ach | 
Happily married mind you, both of °em—as happiness | 
Reacaleah but i caine wen sneak nd here i in Lise ho 


o “That's the diference between men ‘and’ wom 
it and come to ’em ioe advice as they ¢ came Pe Cae he mak, +) 
but. ‘women—no. There never was a darter born, didn’t 
think she was cleverer than her mother by the time her > 
hair went up.” — i i 
ih Lady Guilford dank her lee and ahea: her recent (eX 
perience. It amused Mrs. English’ a great ‘deal. , 
laughed until her noble body shook. : ee 
T ain’t heard nothing much Hines ee that, since 
Miller Parable’ 8 wife ran salen from him,” she said. 


ae to. inen, inde it of a night Ae think of all they - 
1 g beasts. took off in their Pee Rede a 
The old women amused one another toe halt an 


verged on the scandalous and drank the exceedingly good 
fe e ae English always insisted io Then Sarah 


ye Gi 
‘ ‘ Please, your ladyship, el Hnolieh says he ‘hoses. ba 
etting a thought cold, and abet da Pare’ ’em- ng ed ie 
‘or vee or Boe. ie Tig 


i palbue Rica your ladyship. ss EN st 
home, a the doctor Me ‘sure of i but ie don’t ) 


iM ie i 
t his fami 


Oe RE DCLERE te 

Then the visitor, directing Mrs. English to come and see 
her before Christmas, went on her way. 

re Come and speak to Ned for a minute before we go, 


Deborah. 
“Tl ae the man,’’ said the coachman’s mother, and a 
moment later Ned bent to the maternal embrace. | 
** Give Mrs. English that detestable rug,’’ directed Lady 
Guilford, and she drove off leaving the ancient beaming 
upon her gift. 


Be ‘ CHAPTER XI 
Me On a naa the foster son of Miss Jane Shoat Gane holi 4 
Hay with a companion. Johnny Stamp and Milly Batston 
were now in sight of an understanding and the fisherma 
W Aevided that time was ripe to put his question. To-day he 
ecu Milly down the estuary and presently landed an 
aie up his boat upon the long spit of dune, waste an 
shingle that makes Dawlish Warren. Of old the estuary — 
_ opened westward, as ancient maps testify; to-day the sea- _ 
dala lies to the. east. . 
_ They had brought their inner with them and ‘presente 
| ; leaving the little bungalows that now scatter these shores, 
walked by the open sea and passed unto the sandhills, , 
where they rolled, like undulating waves, with couch a 
fee the foam upon their crests. 
They were talking of Mr. Pink, whom Milly had met fac 
_ to face in Exeter; and now for the first time she related he 
experience to the deeply interested John. 
 * At first he was for shuffling past me if you pleases! hae 
i iy wouldn’t have that, not bearing the little man no malice; — 
and when he saw I was friendly, he stopped and scowled — 
and shook hands. TI axed him if he’d stand me a drink for 
yh old time’s sake, and he said he’d rather not. ‘ Lor, 
Arthur!’ I said, ‘ why be you turned so mean?’ and h 
said far from it, but no doubt I didn’t know how it was 
with him. ‘In a word,’ he said, ‘I am affianced to Miss 
oe ames, and an engaged man can’t be too staid about othe 
‘women, so you’d best go on your way.’ ‘ Have Glady 
aporee took your Well done you! ’ I said i in the friendlies 
_ fashion and wished him luck and he thanked me; but he — 
_ was like a cat on hot bricks and weit soon said he must, be 
going. So away he went.’? — : ee 
_. ** Sounds as if he was frightened of you,” SM SENCG John e 
: - Sounds more as if he was frightened of Gladys,’’ 
: plained Milly. ‘* He never would be frightened of. me, be 
_ cause I ain’t that sort of girl; but Gladys James—she’s dif 
» eeah She thinks: more of herself even than uit 


"was made of i) tuff ie ae just about right for Mi. Pk 
ao when his ae (ae fina he felt it would be— et 


heinetul Ti Ey. go up to the city on purpose ad | 


qawe 


pe: a bit of a ee on the little CO ea sk 


pe 


ing, ents. Pd never futsive you Vit ‘ 
Arthur. - Te sa SOM ata flower aaa a 


t 
ane 


answered ee 
er st and find a eaby hele | in the Apis 


fe fortable. cl ve: Bee a lot to say to ee 


A ey ey te said, 
:) ee ee ae 


In must ian some Mowene for Aunt Jai ane afore I g0 | 
* So you shall if you mind to.” hy 

ey | settled down together, with the grey sand behin 
Hin ease place to remember, ead Milly. 

“1 hope, so,”’ said John. nent Us'll know more on thal 
int come presently.” Loe ate SM aa Loan 
‘They | avoided the paramount: subject, ‘though Milly > 
tad a pare, rel what. was coming, and also her att 
hae ished bap 


oI coach or ey ne sparing says at it ain’t fi 
at a family man should sail in an ‘unseaworthy boat. 
or you either; nor Rupert. Quick for that matter, | 


l’s the one I’d like to see you working for | 
Pride of the Exe don’t lack for ye ata or so Ben 1 : 


[lis pee sneer Ta. sooner lel ions enka 
here’s 1ore to him. Ford’s a bit of a asain 
lings be a very independent nature. He’s : 


coe isu ys iene Gea te Of 
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a lot of harmless folk, whose only crime was to have thrifty 
and hard-working forbears; but Benjamin Ford goes to the 
other extréme. He’ll pull his hair to a black coat every 
time.”’ | 


Elsewhere Johnny’s skipper enjoyed unusual emotions 
and paid an unexpected visit. Frank Rawlings was a dark, 
resolute man of socialistic principles, which he shared with 
his wife. They read pamphlets and stretched out ignorant 
‘but, inquiring minds for mental food, as the blind sea- 
anemone stretches out its tentacles. They hoped for a revo- 
lution, but failed to see that they were living and thriving in 
the midst of one. To Mr. Rawlings a revolution meant 
destruction and a painful death for many prosperous people, 
combined with pleasant changes in the status of himself and 
his friends. And now, after his Sunday dinner, there 
came a messenger. Maude Quick called. Rawlings had 
long been a close friend of the family. Rupert Quick sailed 
in his boat; Billy was responsible for many of his own most 
cherished convictions and hopes. 

** I’ve come from my husband,’’ said Maude. ‘°* I know 
it ain’t a time to trouble anybody; but you'll sail early to- 
morrow, Rupert says. It’s a pretty good day with William, 
but he won’t have many more. He’s going down the hill 
terrible fast now; and he knows himself he’s going.’’ 

*¢ Vl most certainly come this instant moment,’’ de- 
clared Mr. Rawlings. ‘° I’ve got a great respect for Billy, 
because he’s one of the fearless sort and always wishful to 
help the people, and I’m sorry he’s going from us, Mrs. 
Quick. It’ll be a loss.’’ 

They set off together and the fisherman continued to ex- 
press sympathy. 

** I do hope you’ll see your way to carry on,’’ he said. 
** It’s always a bit of a jar when the bread-winner’ s took 
off, so the widows tell me.’ 

“ So it is,’ admitted Maude. ‘* Us’ll be bankrupt if they 
don’t send round the hat for us. He was never much a one 
for the providence clubs—Billy wasn’t—and he couldn’t in- | 
sure his life for two reasons—firstly they wouldn’t take him, 
along of his poor lungs, and secondly he couldn’t have paid 
the money if they had. So I shall be up against it when 
he’s gone.’’ 

** How do you stand with regards to your family? 
There’s a few earning? ”’ 

*‘1’m on very good terms with most of my children,’’ 
answered Mrs. Quick. ‘* They’re good children and know | 


| going to Tose! my. fey a, : | Th 
on 2 earth make me so eit wicked as ere 


. ero "And he enone his eavtal: EY eI h 
_cleverest of all my childer. So I leave him to his Males, | 
© Rupert says he’s about too often with the Blaker twins. 
im not saying nothing against them; but they ain’ th 
best friends for your young Jack.”’ 

© That’s right—too wilful themselves; but they? ve 
. their uncle Toby over them; my Jack haven’t got nobody. 
And when his father’s took, I’m going to have him put in 
the Navy or Army, if I can. It’s the Pale chance for } hi 
airs the saiceaaans le C cae 


09 a 


ieee ete you can’t smoke, Frank,”’ he wipers 66 ayn 
“must have all the air I can take in now-a-days. Tm 
LSpuaies cae it now. - I’ve ee aclened ie till late 


. v “ ‘Not. frie at a ae of ne out, aa i 
headed with it off and on. But I’m clear to-day. 
- about the field-path. A great thought came to me a fe 
nights ago. I can trust you with it—not Maude. — 
wouldn’t support it for fear of something disgraceful. 19 
‘Don’t you trouble no more seed field-paths’ — 
a nothing like that,’ advised Rawlings. ‘* You must tu 
your thoughts to higher | things” than Parable’ S Le 
Baye) op 
VD ve: fretted how to get peidee with that hateful miller. 


He's been a bad neighbour—a hard, selfish devil wit 
human kindness in him and a great enemy to women 
childer. By rights the field-path over his meadow oug 
be a free. way; but he won’t let the public claim | 
srg and defies them. But I want him to ‘find 


wh 


eet aud: wigs hee The Cat ‘and Cosa! ng : i 
ome up ee and so to thé grave; but that’s just what _ 


yon ain’t to do. ‘You’ve got to spring a surprise. You’ve 
: “Siac ‘through Parable’s Lease, under 
Parable’ S Milvand’ over the stile t’other end to the lich-gate. ‘ 


fea 


‘You’ve got to be 


founded for evermore.”’ 


dark as night about it and keep your pur- 
pose a secret—then the deed is done and old Parable’ s oo is ‘i | 


Still Mr. Ce fee to see the tremendous | sige s i 


be shorter fon one ius 
be a deed of dar kness, Billy? Who'd think twice about it? 
J i —— himself couldn’t have the front to aay 


L ou know,” Linnneics Billy. ‘‘ He’d say. a 
lot more Yan uasing, and he’d withstand you and Bight 
every foot of the way against my coffin. It’s like this, and 
you may lay your life the miller knows it. If a corp be took ~ 
over a private road there’s a right of way for ever; and 
so, if I be run : across his meadow, before Parable can turn 
the bearers” yack, we’ve got him and he’ll never be able to 


Mr. Rawlings stared with admiration. 
‘ Be Pee you ain’t the most. publicineded @ man 
ane Redcliff! ’? he said. ‘I see your point, 


ay ve cee you over the meadow, he’s ene bi; 
It would take an Act of Parliament — 


I shall pave made the Lease free to Abie 


Gove 1 eine em. Aud I a you, Frank, ‘to see it 
through in the name of our old friendship.” 
$* So: I vill then—so help me God, I yal °? swore. the 


fisherman. ue Saath a Vony ape eat idea, aut ne us 


nigel ae fonsht: you Wout eckine | to the alles ee ae 
you and all honest men» do tech, you) must cas a bly of 


RS i ath benoit ‘4 SyaeN y : 
PP iv, ry i Re 4 y if 


-pi th against so much as a dog no more!” — ce 


But ey do you talk as it it world, mK i” 
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good, strong chaps, to help you bustle me across, and you Hi 
must keep a bit of secrecy, so as all can be done decently 


and in order. I don’t mind myself; but I’m not wishful for 


Maude’s sake there should be a rough and tumble at the 


funeral. Naturally the women like a peaceful affair at such 


a time; but don’t let her, or anybody else, stop a bit of — ‘ 
scrapping if it have got to come. And don’t you have no © 


 slack-twisted men to carry me, as would give under the 
attack.’’ 
Frank nodded. His eyes glowed. 


** To win that path for the people! A great thought. — 
Us won’t let you down, be sure of that. We'll nip you © 


over that meadow, Billy, if we’ve got to fight a regiment. 
Be there anybody in particular you’d like to help? ”’ 

*¢ It’s an honour in a way,”’ gasped Billy, whose voice 
had failed him. ‘* Such as be appointed will always look 
back with pride to the day they freed that path, and the 


way they done it. But you can’t ask half so many as y 


would like to come. So. far as my corp is concerned, being 
but a shadow, six men’s all sufficient for the coffin; but 
there might be a few over and above, for fear of accidents 
and to force the passage if need be.’ 

** We want strong men and such as won’t be flustered,” 


said the fisherman. ‘* A thing like this ought to be a treat — 
for any honest man. But we must choose the young and — 
powerful, and such as can give a hard knock if it comes to © 


that.”’ 

He was silent considering the material. 

‘‘ There’s our boat’s crew of course,’’ he continued. 
** First me and then Johnny Stamp—a very powerful man 
indeed—and then your son, Rupert. He’s pretty . strong 


and it’s according to the fitness of things that he should be © 


Pn it." 


“yn Yes—Rupert would never forgive us if we didn’t let © ; 


him come in.’ 

** There’s three, then. Aud we may count on the Bloiey 
twins. *Tis an affair very much after the heart of Jacko and 
James. They’ll shine if there’s any fighting, which God 


forbid, of course. That’s five of the best, and I should a 


say eight would be enough. Then will come _ the 
mourners—your family and a friend or two very likely— 
and if they saw we were getting the worse of any disturb- 
ance, they’d lend their power. It must be arranged that 
we put you home on a day when the boats are in.”’ 

Billy nodded. 


ve ante talk no more,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I’m very glad | 


Se OR ae 
Vig a ee Re 


a Ate 


Pipi: 


sera 


Bes 


oe San ape ee 


on Wednesday. 


“White. ae sa si eai- ti ‘gue sigan 


“him,” eed ral: ou | 

: ed for good of ‘Redclift; J OKe (| 
tte 0} yu keep your high motives in your | 
ind, Billy. Ther nothing comforts anybody _ better 


i; han to feel what may motives hice ve siesta So Nile 


- Because no woman have suf- 
rom man than she has from the miller 
ook his fruit and so on. ane bis 

to be on our side.”” As CAA Sa ane one 


ld be Oey prusted: to te 5 pa 

rh it ae men was” across ae the blo 
J hen and rank rose to. ne art 
aic ae Pi leave no ebony pan gee 


observed, there would be no time for opposition, and Bill 


: v Emma. ** Then us have got the field-path for all time a 
no more nonsense with miller and his crew.”’ 


Lope mys 

“Billy. “I'd like to think J was in 0: 
ture, and striking a blow against the a 
"fulness Was gone ecu ae Gaga 0) Rs 
Rawlings went home Ee proper names. ie 
- Moses Pannell and Nicholas Fley. He also” fell im? 
Captain Palfrey; but to none of these could he impart. : 
great project designed for William’s obsequies. Fr. 
- would fight if necessary, and he would choose confedera 
all capable of battling for such a cause; but he had no gre 
wish to fight at a funeral, and the principal problem in 
mind was selection of assistants who could be trusted to 
keep the plot properly secret. If strict secrecy were 


Aa 


- funeral could be counted to cross the meadow before an 
_ body had opportunity to prevent it. Certainly unrul 
_ spirits, however, might desire a sensational element an 
_ defeat Frank’s purpose. He felt a very real and growi gs 
ae responsibility, but his wife cheered him when he returned 
_ to her. She heartily applauded Billy’s intention and < 
clared that she could find a dozen women to see their pul 
- pose accomplished. ‘ ‘ 
- § We’ve got some rare fighters among us,”” said aot 
Rawlings; ** and they’ll all lash out for Maude if she wan 
pec. 
**T hope aye won’t,”’ explained Frank. ‘I hope eu 
ning will carry it; but we must leave nought to chan 
The force must be there in the background. His heart anc 
soul be in it, poor chap, and he’d try to get out of | his 
coffin, I do believe, a us didn’t fetch him across 
triumph.” 
** Tf you men can’t do it, us women will, es cmp 


_ Mr. Rawlings visited the meadow at a later hour ands Cc 
vo sidered the situation. He came to the conclusion that : 
secrecy were only preserved, there ought to be no difficulty 
If, on the other hand, the funeral party ran into oppositior 
Rear: bitter and possibly bloody battle would result. = 
_ He fell in with Mr. Toby Shears, who was smoking hi 
- pipe beside the mill stream. The fishermen were friend: 
and though Frank was careful not to hint at the subject 

ms mind, he asked Toby concerning his nephews. __ 
ae “ They. outrage the Sabbath playing pitch and toss 
A hind parcels ‘aba ines said mate Sane i j 


it een ‘theyre! out Or th foal?! 
ng, and wondered at the Jack of 


> said Toby, « salmon was very 


es young man tide past them. (It was Joseph a 
Parable’s grandson, bound up the vale for Woodbury. He 
_knew Shears. and Rawlings and saluted them ae as Ne 
assed. 
o ** A fine cha ead yank He aefected that young | 
“Joe would be drawn up against the funeral Sabri but he 
was not of a warlike temperament. : ‘ 
Toby regarded the retreating figure. | nd 
Avery fine fashion of man,’’ he admitted. “I 
shouldn’t be much surprised if he came to his iene 
along with his grandfather. — , they be far too different in 
spirit—so my sister tells me.’ ake 
_ And Joe went up the hill to see his great uncle Gidea : : 
of Three: Spinneys and his Aunt Judy. He also hoped to’ 
get some conversation with Hal Ward, Gideon Parable’ S- 
step-son. j a ; 
Things fell out as ee would have hha them. His relae | 
tions entertained him for half an hour, then he went out 
with Hal for a stroll before tea, and the young men bettered - 
their acquaintance, They were built on a similar patna 
and took simple a id straightforward views of life. at 
_ They compared notes and agreed that Joe’s position was, 
by far the more satisfactory. | 
‘Your grandfather’s a solid man,’’ said. Hal, “ ahd uy 
everybody knows that Parable’s Mill is a fine affair; but up 
here it’s different—not because Three Spinneys isn’t all 
right and a valuable property in every way; but because 
you can’t tell what’s going on in my step-father’s TG? oe a i 
© You don’t like him over-much I reckon.’’ a 
m8 b ongsht:: to like him,” explained Hal, ‘* because hee Ss 
always liked me. | From my youth he’s given me his good 
will, such as it is. But it don’t amount to no great “ ‘ 
‘eatch for two. reasons. Firstly he bullies my mother and — 
it’s often all I can do to hold in—for the sake of her futures 
and second the man’s so dark now-a-days that neither my 
‘mother nor me knows ‘where we stand. If he was like 
Joseph Parable we shouldn’t fret, because we should know 
he had sound judgment and was ‘putting his money out to. 
interest and letting it goody all the time. But Gideon 
Parable’ Ss Gereny, kaeet ae brother. oe Ss a miser and. BN 


id eps if a aking goes wrong. A SP udined fon 
man. And yet through thick and thin he likes me. E 
pretended to take up with Forrester White a bit back-alon 
But it was ara done to he my mother. — Nat never me 


Follies rising and failine ie Soha a biol. Galt 
| hillock. crowned by sheaves of fir. To their boles swept 
sere tide of the faded heath, and beyond and beneath 
ni grass and fallow and ash grey ridges of woods, blown 
_ by autumn winds. The sky ‘descended and seemed to 
itself into ne distant iain Over oe a north 


aro nsus as oer on distant aus! The bp Sov 
the wind were punctuated by croak of pheasants in| 
e ppices beneath, where beech leaves still clung. 
vas indeed much colour imposed. upon the prevalent 
: ind silver, for smoke trailed from the beat-burning Ww 
oe sca aon still ‘smouldered in the valley 


pce ten avabern a bloomed: eau Auahed ie : ee 
_ Upon the valleys and the estuary, ‘that J dameiaae: 


where. Exe ove) a date of silver. Pigerro 
foe and iia ‘ie beats 


levee of eu and tS. heli every yain nye 
i The sunlight kindled a thousand - signals 


i allnedes ae iy Syphon “dni 
8 he ' sun dere in clouds ance 
i rtains 


he the old camp, ea Hal f fell in Sait Ropreatey White bad 
his ; 2 Lil welcomed them as. a distrac 


iri Mad’ no “Tack with dae “finet ite 

‘seems to my grandfather the limit.’ 
| etch, your gmapecainig| ‘i declared 
oe live to smart for it ng 


iN 


He heard you was 
Beate, ieee, ‘surah, i ay ry 

je of having a eae stomach—weren’t it, all Boek 
He didn’t take n mor 


a declared Forrester White, it t 


ua : \ ie Sh Chin ens 

‘ a us u ! ae - fs ay ‘ : aie 

a NU aET ice Cae aa 
he: Greenslade, gardens, a mn tid) g a g Oc 


‘spoke for me.” | (Gera 
on Who's going to speak it, Rornester? ANnbked HAL War d 
© The Reverend bes pieleses ducal Tm hoping-—him 0 
| Vehe: Reverend Pipchin.” ‘ Pe abe: 
Joe laughed at a recollection, a 
_ © The Canon’s still a bed-lier along of i ne a ankle- ht 
‘bone; and a bit ago—so Ann Upcott heard—when the girl 
asked him what he’d have for his breakfast, he said he’d ~ 
like some scrambled tea and a weak egg. ‘Thats a funny — : 
moke-en?) 77) Mi 
Twas his wife Ppaent I tried to steal the cook’ i 
brooch, *? said Sarah, ‘‘ when I borrowed it to show a friend. — 
_ And God knows I never took nothing but a few of the ol 
man’s ‘ smokes ’ off him for Forrester. And father says i 
_ there was justice ‘in the land, Mrs. Hoy Oren woul 
_ be doing time for libel.’ 
They discussed Miranda Hornby-Horsford ‘oy her dis 
Ped eanteee and then returned to Joe’s grandfather. 
_ “ There’s no doubt, if you be large-minded enough, tha 
you might serve me with the old blid,’’? declared Forrest 
to Joe. ‘I’ve had the dowl’s luck between Uncle Josep 
Ved Uncle Gideon. Not a word against you, Hal, becau 
-you’re a very honest man; but you can’t deny you've cu 
me out with your mother’s husband, though in time past 
he had a favourable eye for me. ‘But now there’s only, one 
an at. ; 
© T wouldn’t say hat. Forrester,” replied Hal. “ He's Ss 
difficult old man and keeps my mother on tenter hoo 
Him and his brother are alike in some ways. It plea: 
them to hurt their neighbours and judge harshly. There’ 
y no relying on him. If he died to-morrow, my mother an 
_ me might find we was forgot. He hates my othey, and 
may fall foul of him yet.” . 
- They walked together awhile, then parted, and whi 
Sarah and Forrester White descended to the cottage of Mrs 
poets wee Forrester was going for tea, the two youn; 


works and. presently pebirned to Thrée! Spinneys. Sun: 
“now glowed over the sky and the earth beneath. T 
clouds were huddling away beneath the horizons of 
land and sea, and Haldon heights hove purple pe ch 
ae and orange streamers. 
a Joe ate such poor fare as his great tAnele pierced: hi ‘ 
answered the many questions old Gideon showered ae 
Lend Mad Us meal. PT TREN Ce as Sc rE 


, Tes euhel| v a i 
? he suid §¢ for grnfthert thinks. 


ae: “Secrets? Me ? ‘ Had have mercy ! whee ore wee 

ecrets have I got? The only secret I want is to know how ee 
to keep out of the Union Workhouse.” le 
At dark, Joe departed and made good haste, that he ie 
might be home. for another supper. He took away the | 
‘memory of Gideon’s plea of poverty, of his Aunt Judith’s — 
silence and set smile, of Hal’s patient cheerfulness in a home sg 
well calculated to cast eis any sanguine youth. — ee 


And later, when the moon was up in a sky of stars and 
the wind had fallen dead, Jane Shears stood—a mighty, up- ee 
lifted figure—at her front door and considered it high time _ 
‘that. Johnny Stamp_ and Milly Batstone returned home. 
‘They came at half-past _ nine—two_ strong, tall, happy 
beings very, very close together. Then Jane’s big voice - ; 

broke their peaceful dreaming. : 
 ** You needn’t take your arm away from round - hee ae 
John,’ she said. ‘‘I knowed it would be there. And to: 
“Know all is to forgive. all, ae Cae HN ND Maal 


Se ate ee : 


nallen e no means” sieliadl | feminae’ ee. ovel 
k resholds but Jane was one ie iy who did not 


nf ‘The flutter of a pantry, on a ane ie next 
challenged Jane ’s ya and wakened | raild and Bac 
interest. | mA Be, 
© My! If there Bintt, Ms, Jebb’s Aitte ‘Aipnt oaenedy | 
again ! »? she exclaimed. “ Her’s ed that ait for fi 
years to my knowledge.” = Ae ie 
ine Perhaps she’s ‘got more than one,’ ” suggested | 
Ravlings. ee ee 
Hit Ne LENO) KIL. ee I think, nok. Bae ‘the pthc 
thle Jawtal turns. It cana as the years pass by. 1 f 


I hate seeing ‘the  inbaen s eae every ane 
elf,”? declared Frank’s wife. ‘‘ If there’s one thing nice-— 
minded people didn’t ought to blaze abroad, at their der 
clothes in my opinion.” NO 
ee This view, however, merely HetOniRHEd Je ane. ae 
Me Lord' love you, Emma,”? she answered, 
pehere ain't 1 no Kosta ae a bit of cotton. | 


oy aoeey of Hein ) "Tis only ‘the ragged ¢ ones. 

feared of a clothes’ line.’ 1 OTE Aa Rouen 
Jane proceeded to the nil, found Ann. in the 

at down upon the settle—a roomy a ; 0 

backed seat oar he. signees 


i 


pe soul B be thors: ao ni ai ; 
Ae line sie 1 promised 3 Miss Meta c 


a 66 Wedding aha air for certain. ‘There? Ss. Mr . Fley. aud 
Mrs. Pumbleby, and n a 

v thing parson ’s better, for Nicholas Fley’ Ss not going | to wait 

| The: man’ ’s sO. ee as a youngster.”” eet 


. h Elgeelt let Ane ae ea as Ei wha 
vee day woul ie ng forth; but my brother Toby went, and | 


supper with me afterwards, and he said. eal 
Ace was Me a Nae oa once more and Riera wi 


ay tin, oo he was "Hating at. “But | 
fan ‘Saloni ae c : 


FM ib hat’) be ‘a great wedding IT expect; but 
ame, | he e’s more interest took in the wedding of 


The. BAL t 7 what there is in nub ieee re ae 


ity 


i “6 That's vsxacly ya ie | 


at as and 


Cte Pe 


be "And sO. i had to ite right 
way. Pretty sharp, eh? ”? Aeiibe 
© You’re a deep one! ”” feerat Jane. nA upon 3 
“6 So I thought,”? continued Mike; ‘* but young noo the 
‘master’ s grandson, don’t see any cleverness in the idea and, 
come to think of it without bias, a clock that’s. stopped and 
- only right for a tick, at noon and midnight, be little real — 
} use for the purposes you look to from a clock. So Tve 
_ ordained to take him to Captain Palfrey, who'll show cies 
_ to a man in Exeter next time he travels up there.’ ag 
Rtas Couldn’t ‘Bob English do nothing? *”? asked J ane. 
_‘* He’s a plumber granted, but the cleverness of the man is — 
such that he’s far more than that. He knows something 
about everything, and I daresay he could give your clock a — 
~ touch somewhere and tame it down so well as sad clock- 
‘ _ maker.” aie 
- But Michael ahook his head. 
© He’s a very clever man indeed and, with ieee and eolden 
and putty, there’s not his equal; but a clock’s outside his 
ot I wouldn’t risk it.. He’d mean well; but if he faile 
and the clock was faaly, oe there’d be no compen 
aes for me.”’ 
_ §€ You’re so bad as his wife,??. said Fon.) Mase She wont 
/ see the cleverness of Robert, though there it is mee her 
nose all the time.’’ 
iy “© Rose English frets because Bob don’t wash eaauens ” 
“said Mr. Membury. ‘* She wants for him to be washing 
half his time, while he maintains that twice a day and 
i bath on Saturday night be all she ought to ax.”? et Oke 
She pushes cleanliness too far in my opinion,” adden 
Ann.  °Tis only next to godliness when all’s said; Sue 
with her it’s first. She ain’t got no mercy on Bob: bu 
- clean—oh yes. I don’t much like BO aban ata we don’t 
_ speak as we pass.’? 
_ *§ You’ve done with her then? ”? lanka J ane. “ mie | 
cae You can’t say I’ve done with her; because you never 
know if you’ve ever properly done with anybody for certain. 
_ till they be in the grave—or even then. But I don’t like 
i “her character; though she’s got two dear little children. 
: Time will do its work,’? a Miss eae 
_ then came aie for Michael. 


) 


pea 


iy 4 ; i 
(sya Ue ae Ay . it ALN Eel, rips ie a 


Mauick: drops. ~The: ail We een his oe in the: acon! 
for years; but they’ll be forced to go now. Then Miller will 
be at peace, if no new people don’t come to fret him.” __ : 4) 
: Michael departed to the caress but Joe remained — a few aii 
moments longer. ene 


“S And a mighty queer thing 5 ack told me,’’ he declared 
“Tt didn’t sound nothing in itself and I shouldn’t have — 
"thought twice about it; but it is a secret, and Jack don’t | Hk 
want it to be a secret for a certain reason. When Billy’s 
_ buried, it is going to be a walking funeral, of course, and 

_ they are going to cearry him over Parable’s Lease. Well, 
_ that’s the nearest way, and I shouldn’t have seen coven 
_ hidden in it; but there is;;and grandfather’s not supposed t to : 
_ know it; but J ack went out of his way to tell me, because _ 
he don’t want it to go off quiet, and orderly. He’s Me " 
Pp yeune Jack is, ‘and he wants for there to be a fight.”? 

_ ** What on earth should there be to fight about at aoe 

i D eancral, my dear? ’? asked Jane. “‘ ’Tis the last place 

- where even boys did. ought to fight.”? | ie 

_ ** There’s a lot more in it than fighting,’’ explained Joes ) 

i © You see, Miss Shears, if they take Mr. Quick’s coffin over _ 
_ Parable’s Lease, the path will be public for evermore; and 
that’s what they’re out to do. And my grandfather must : i, 
_ know about it, I reckon, because, for some reason or other,’ 4. 
he don’t wish a public path through the meadow, though ‘ 
Py for not I couldn’t tell you.”’ 

- * Certainly he must know about it,’? declared Aun, rf It’s 
“a very wrongful, wicked thing to think to catch Miller like 
_ that, and ’tis your duty, Joe, to let him know what’s being | 
l sioked against him. Then he can have a policeman or two | 
thereabout, when the funeral comes, and turn ’em back. © 
And thank God He put it into J ack Quick’s heart to Me it aS 
out.’ ns i 
rie Seeing that Billy ain’t even dead: I should call i a very i 
hateful thing to plot about what they'll do with him after 
he’s took home,’’ said Miss Shears; and then Joe pointed - 
out another fact. | 

“* All would have happened just so if Jack hadn’t told Ki, 
me,’ 9. he said, ‘‘ and it do look hateful at a first glance, Miss" 
ele but not so much so as you might think, for Billy 
knows all about it | They haven’t plotted this affair be-. 
ad hie ‘cam In 1 fact by all accounts, if Jack's telling 


Sluis public-spirited ide ea,”” ti red 
to William you might say thee. Te Heula think on hes 
his death bed. But he rom certain weit agate won t 
stand for el CS 


lina pees Cpe “ and I bites ypuill Analy poly to. 

i yourself, Jane, and not whisper a word to a soul about it. — 
The fewer know the better, for if it gets out there’s going to 
be a. scene in Parable’s agit half the idle. folk. in ate 


dee Ipetaeaed to Michael Membury and J ane promised to 
keep | the threatened outrage a secret. But she was muck 
interested and Ann feared, with reason, that her friend 
would never be silent on ‘such an exciting matter. _ 
“Tn try, to hold it in,”? promised Miss Shears, ne but, Pm me 


: «© Make an effort, however. The poor hae Ss pair ain’t 
out of his body yet, and he may see he was wrong before 
he goes and tell his friends to forget. es, 

‘He won’t, Ann. It’s just a rebellious thought that 
ould come to Billy—a wild socialist like him. And, no 
oubt, he’d be remembered to his: credit if the field-pat 
was thrown open for everlasting. And a great convenience 
for Redcliff also. But pil: be so careful as L knoy - how.’? i 


I ee ‘the big 1 woman swept on her way and met M 
‘jet himself idan to ho home. 3 


0 ed at. him’ pat nee eyes. : iM 
by A bit of news for Ann Cpe. aoeen ve ont in 
erest you, Fowever. My John is. going Rings fi) Mi 


re And you dawdle asa of a “Monday moming to Ie i 
erybody know it.? Dy 
DPve cee more. than: I've told for that matter, 


. ee 'S own ‘interests diuite aes ne whee : 
| haianiaeet isin Lain considered *o whom 


; me sel. ane Re was in 
han Hitoannel lcs that. erin, 


at might Mrs. caveat Ni aan 
ary, Tr Legis No offence.” ie 


“said Ja ane. _ 


i the that tha: other ep ‘b 
| and ha Ee aie alone. ‘She ae i 


ALS 


8 iencn “aid not ee Mrs. veegs but wade ee sit 1 
A) “TI don’t think that we have had the pleasure of mee 
ing,” he said. ‘‘ I know your husband, Frank, however, 
and have to thank him for a good salmon-peel now and 
- then.” ie 
‘‘ He’s to sea, your eee aaa Emma; “ bie Tm ¢ 
Chere at his wish and my own. He and me understands that 
a there’s a good many changes in the air and that, along o 
: leagues. and societies, a lot more can ‘be done for a woman 
_ In the family way than was possible till lately.” vA 
i _ “Sit down, Mrs. Rawlings, sit down. Of course every 
consideration is shown to the prospective mother; but. why 
ac and societies? The resources of Redcliff——’’ a 
_ “ There ain’t nobody here as I know about, your rever- 
ence. Tis like this : I be going to have a infant. There’s 
4 some people as likes em and don’t enjoy nothing - more than 
ene em. That sort finds ’emselves properly hankerin 
for a family. There was my Aunt Isabel—old Miss Trew 
_ as you might have heard about, though dead now. When 
me she was young, a gipsy foretold to her that she would hav 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren at_ her graveside. 
_ And she lived in that hope till she was forty, but never a — 
man offered. And then she lost heart and turned terrible 
sour and bitter against the world in general. Made for a 
: Jong family that woman, your ae but she was 
| “homely and nobody ever wanted her.” uae 
28% Ves, yes; but ae didn’t come to tell me about Miss 
aay Pe 
ae i fT E just, mentioned her, because I be at the opposite eu 


ibe us Pica girls haven’t ae no faney in that direction, 
along of better education. No more'have a lot of men. 
And Mr. Rawlings don’t want to De a father. | He’s ae 
great feeling ichamees We 
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directions into navel A fe 

_ © Accidents will happen, your reverence. ‘ign not excus- 
ing Mr. Rawlings. In fact he’s none too nice about: it and 
pretends he don’t understand the affair in the least. It wa: 
ast meadanig Bank rae and ee a as drank: as | 
fe and-- DA: 


Le don’t want to rear Hi your reverence. a Satie 


at. Emaia in Toute astonishment and horror. Ne 

 * Kill it, Mrs. Rawlings? Do I hear aright ? What i in 
the name of. reason are you talking about??? cot 
he. Lise allov ed, so Mr. Rawlings says. He’s read saab 

it all in papers that Billy Quick lent him. There’s com- — 
anies now for lowering the birth rate ant helping them as 
don’t want no childer.”’ . ve 

os No, no, Mrs. Rawlings. There are » Societies, designed 
O assist the proletariat in this matter and prevent children — 
rom being born to those who do not want them, or cannot 
afford a family. _ That is quite a different thing, and I am x i 


if 


‘ doing Pe t can, with ata and one- sided vision, to 7 


ae our "quote determination to pay” our 
Br pense of our population. The blind con-— 


war, are being - hanishad for so doing in a manner to. eri 
the imaginat on of the plain man; but that is neither here — 
| Indeed I have only said these things that I 
calm and approach your case in a OM | 
spirit. “What you contemplate, Mrs. Rawlings, is not birth 
control, but murder. To escape the handicap of a family en 
is: one thing; to. attempt to destroy a living Geis is aie 

another. | 

SO eanet Tall, it? *? asked Emma blankly. Gi 
«6 Most. emphatically not. We have, I believe, no society 
_as yet to promote the assassination of the next generation, — 
though — we assassinated the last. You speak lightly of a 
most serious crime. You might be locked up for ten years Ey 1 
if you. attempted such a thing.”? a 
My!? *? said Mrs. aaa re Prank will be dis- os 


tr day and 
tianity; not a alone thought must be harboured 
him, or her—least of all by the authors of the baby’s 
How could you permit yourself such a treacherous and « 
design? - No doubt it is the outcome of education as 
| say. But Heaven help the nation that educates its girls t 
escape motherhood! A parlous plight for the future, Mrs. 
-Rawlings—a parlous plight for the future.” us pea 
; Emma rose. | eth Aue 
it ‘Tt exer can’t help us I won't keep you, sir. It dos seem ore 


divert the Canon, “ and if you take ae pirecrg you Her 

- your husband will accept the inevitable in a decent and 
human’ spirit. The sentiment of motherhood is surely not 
lead. Do not tell me that education has already stamped 
that out. If that be so, then, in the time to come, mother- 
hood must sink to a paid profession and children will be the 
business of a Government Department. Your attitude sug- 
gests to me that I am in a nightmare, Mrs. Rawlings; and 

I pray with the advent of your little innocent child, it may 
radically change. Remember, as I have already hinted, 
at you are concerned with an immortal soul also. Do not 
let that aspect of the question escape you. I warn you, 
‘Mrs. Rawlings, that I shall look sharply after your little 
one. You will be watched—I promise you. There must be 
no foul. play, no unfortunate catastrophe. I may remind 
you, also, that Nature is terribly. jealous of the potential 
new-comer. Nature’s heart and soul is always on the side 

‘ of the ene. She takes infinite nes, a8 for fone unborn | 


or escape her shame. In your ¢ case there is no shame, r 


Pails and if you anon convince Brauike hat! Tam right 3 

he is exceedingly wrong, then send him to me.” ; 
_ He’ll make a good deal of fuss,’? she answered; “ k 

ri tell lain ia reverence. He Miathaps yor ‘would b 2 0. 


i lh 


"CHAPTER XIV 


‘THERE came an evening When Dowager Lady Guilford « 01 
sulted David Palfrey bic a matter that was” Winning: nee 
inconvenience. _ acen 
aa _ As she took her coffee mae ped ie put a question. 
OW hat: the deuce am I to do about old Maina ti fie ‘she - 

w asked. — a aN 
Se ae | thought the incident. was elpeed your ladyship.? : 
© OF course it isn’t closed. Mes was nae aa 

“ during that dreadful ave iv i 


enti 


marked the Saaahihun’ Ss: passive Peas | y. 
aN _ He likes cats about the stables, your ladyetip. ue, 
he’ s one of them men who get real pleasure’ from t 
creatures. He’d put 7em afore game birds, or even Bt 
| sone I’m afraid.” _ , CTU bh. 
_ * A strange weabaee! Dats when: it comes. va the peo 
ee ‘behind the cats, one has got to consider.”” 

Don’t you fret no more about it, your ladyship, 
Bh vised David. he 
oe ** Tm not fretting; but: 1 can’t let Miss Denning ¥ 
i Mata everybody I’m not a ‘Christian.? 
She wouldn’t dare, your ladyship.”’ 

_ ** Wouldn’t dare, my dear man? There’ s. nothing 
roe dare. We must shut. her. up. The only 
is h You see at present uf sdiaed be considered un 


ah a 


‘ Ve eae atic her cat to life; Hae is there anything T 
ol to ania up for its deetye a Met ie 


i aia tae: you re in the ‘wrong to olay ‘poachers, 4 
Is it going ‘to stopr??). 4 et 
— **T don’t want to be haunted by desolate home 

arty f Guilford.: . * But probably, in nine. ases out 
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people weren’t worried in the least when their cats didn’t 
return. I’ve made no enemies, because there was never 
any secrecy about my attitude to cats that stole my game. 
Miss Denning is slightly different. . Her cat appears to have 
been the only close and understanding personal friend she 
ever had it her life. What, then, shall I do? ” 

Palfrey took the empty coffee cup and considered. 

** You mind Sim, your ladyshipr The second parlour- 
maid, who left and went to Exeter? She was engaged for 
a month to Jacko Blaker, one of them rebellious twins, and 
jilted him just in time for her soul’s peace. She’s to 
Southernhay now in the city, along with a Mrs. Watkins, a 
widow. And her mistress is a great breeder of choice cats 
by all accounts. She took ’em up as a pastime, to keep 
her from brooding after her husband died. They’re not 
every-day cats I understand, but famous animals. Mrs. 
Watkins stands very high in cat circles—so Sim says.”’ 

** Are there cat circles, David? ”’ ‘ 

** Not a doubt of it, your ladyship.’’ 

The Dowager nodded. 

** Yes, you’re right. I often turn over pages and pages 
of cats staring out of *‘ The Queen.’ ”’ 

** What I’m aiming at,’’ continued Mr. Palfrey, *S is as 
follows, your ladyship. Mrs. Watkins sells her kittens for 

very good money; and if money’s no object, it might happen 
that if you was to send Miss Denning one of these prize 
chets, she’d see life in a different light. I never heard that 
anybody ever gave her a present, and a present from you 
would come like manna in the wilderness no doubt.’’ 

_ ** 1 don’t believe she’d accept it; and then what an old 
fool I’d look,’’ said Lady Guilford. 

** Have no fear. She’d accept it, your ladyship, and 
know *twas coals of fire at that.’’ 

** You’re an amazing man, David. I do believe you still 
increase in wisdom and understanding. But it would have to 
be a wonder, and it mustn’t on any account be that hideous 
marmalade colour. Nothing to remind her of the drive.’’ 

*¢ Sim says that Mrs. Watkins calls her lot the ‘ Southern- 
hay Silvers,’ so no doubt they’re the silver tabby species, 
your ladyship.’’ | 

*¢ We'll make the attempt. We can but fail. Go up to- 
Morrow and bring it back with you, David. The very best 
they’ve got.’’ 
 ** Pil fetch it along, your ladyship,’’ promised Palfrey. 
Lady Guilford idaho him. 


‘Tm so sure as ever Ts was vent etna in snes nature 
_ that a likely young masterpiece of a kitling will break her ny 
down. Them that love cats can be Bppraaties that way a 

- quicker than any other.”? 

: ‘One touch of kitten makes ie whole old kin, you 
_ think? Pee yk 

Aig Yes, your ladyship—at least that part of the world that 
O fikes® fem.*? | 
_ ** Set forth in hope then to-mhortow, as ‘directed shes phe 
_ when the next day came, David departed after the nib. 
{ _ duties. His efforts proved successful and he returned with 
a small basket and a great deal of information. i 
a This is the top flower of the bunch,’’ he explained, o 

a when he went before Lady Guilford, opened the basket and ‘ 
ie _ produced a mouse-coloured kitten with blue eyes. ae 
© Tis a tom, and nobody mustn’t be deceived by it 
ui present appearance, your ladyship. It’s just left its” 
- mother, but great changes for the better will overtake i 
and it might be well for Miss Denning to be told of them. 
_ Presently the creature will throw off this coat and blossom 
out into a black and silver tabby with a large and fin 
pattern. His belly and under parts will be white as snow 

and his little tail won’t bide like this, but grow long, an 
so thick as a bottle-brush, and all ring-straked like a coon’ 
. All this will happen inside another couple of months, and 
his eyes will change from blue to grape-green, or about the 
 eolour of a lemon perhaps. In fact Mrs. Watkins, who 
a very understanding lady, says this young un promises to 
make a wonder. Both his parents are prize-winners and 
Fie from Land's End to John-o-Groats. Ten igi is 


‘peace ot nind on think, our ladyship. 4 
-§© Will she understand all this) 


ee ee and pedigree and so on. * Southemhay Sultan ’ 
Se father.” ns | 3 
A little grand Turk,” said Lady Guilford. ye hope. 
an heaven she won’t let him go into the preserves, David.” _ 
Not on your life, your ladyship! She'll know exact 
where this cat stands from the first and Keep: a terrible cl , 
if Dine ‘on im es oy ae) 
Mes He s seems a proud little beast, et said the Dowa; | 


‘ an Vee yout Nhenewoiene task, a 
David, anid bane the sultan to his new home. And I’m sure 
L hope he’ll like it and be dd ss to ae ll write a 
note to go with him.?? 
A day later Palfrey told the sequel ‘into. his brother i 
_Jonathan’s ear-trumpet. Q 
o ** Afore I launched out mike, the messenger of peace, 
Master Boscombe hit up the kitten and was terrible taken 
with it. He clamoured to his grandmother to let him- ‘keep 
it and gave us a shocking scene when he heard it was meant — 
for Miss Denning. However, I got away with ‘iti in the. 
afternoon, and the Dowager had stuck a little twig of her 
_ olive tree into it, for a sign of goodwill no doubt; but, as I © 
told her, a ‘@elicate touch like that was sure to be, thrown 
away, seeing that the maiden lady wouldn’t know an olive 
branch from a cabbage leaf. 
© But all went very vitty.* I left the basket and. ihe. 
- letter with her girl—Venman’s youngest—and went my way — 
_ —to be plunged into that deed of shame on Parable’s Lease — 
_ field—and in the evening there came a letter from Miss _ 
Denning to tell us all-had ended in triumph. I didn’t see 
the letter; but I learned that she’s buried the hatchet Ce 
; took the kitling. © And she’s coming to-morrow to thank — 
me, * says her ladyship. ‘ That’s the worst of well- doing, 
) ‘David : it alnayy) leads to gratitude and other disseneraliey 
- complications.’ ”? — 
_ Did she come! p asked the old sea captain. La 
«© She came and bided to tea; and her dim eyes properly : 
shone for once, as she talked of the creature and how she 
was going to rule him with a rod of iron to bide in the four — 
corners of her. garden. And him atom! She was full of © 
his: qualities and nice ways, and all went without a hitch; © 
_and when she was gone, her ladyship hoped there wouldn’t 
never be no call for them to meet no more.” _ 
The conversation then plunged into that ‘ deed of shame 3 
te. which David had been an eye-witness; but the event can 
_ better be described from a point of view that witnessed the 
_ beginning as well as the sensational conclusion. __ 
Not guessing that unseen powers prepared to deny on o 
“their purpose, the friends of dead William Quick assembled 


* * Vitty—Well, ‘Prosperously. 


oe, 
\ 


f 


a 


Un rele Joseph but he furpected no such, necessity a 
a hi ith oa « Mara 


pr ete! reat was one ‘of ibe. (eianaiagg cua ‘Banke Sai | 
J ames and J acko, Toby. Shears, he liked a funeral, 


skipper. ah Mr. . panes ibang Ve Pride of Exe,’ ‘and tw 

other fishermen assisted him. vik 
an ‘Before they started, James Blaker ded with) the 1 
aker as to what fee the bearers ° were to receive. _ 
agian the mourners Hihanaeoe a Peay men and a 


a lit te company. lof! Haran: ied en Sane f. 
oH had Va of ee Pe ed ee ee 
pathway p and set himself. to 


ean a igeeewae! ‘npmed? ie from 
aint la! hy sate one men a Ce Ms 


Vs pe at “pains” 4 
ne to. Inspector Tioneywil. ‘for ae desired to h 


| olenconpaialg it. A 
dim, green meadow they eiea where | 


. chsia into” We 
| cred! mud buen ae and herbage with moisture glim- 
i | ! ‘The ah tolled. _There were 


- measured: tread 0} 
pair of eyes, 
Caged were 


se of to -Parable’s Mill, hes its sake , 
y through the autumn haze upon their righ 
ae and ieee hh ssn Ss oa 


a asain “Parable S lauds: tvtir: F reanats and ve company. , 
or They passed swiftly across the meadow to the footpath and fi 
then drew up across it and waited for the funeral proces- . 
sion. ‘The bearers proceeded growling together under their 
C breath, and ‘Maude Quick, with flashing eyes, put her’ 
i handkerchief | in her pocket. 4 f 
Ns “* There’ Ss ‘more of us than then). she whispered. to 
‘Sarah, ‘ ‘ and once. across, the deed’s done.” | Caen 
i “A cmoment later, in a pane voice rab Parable addressed ane 
the undertaker. 
Ne WE Cheesewright, 7 he said. “I ax you in Mihed hens 
of the Law to turn back off my land. This ain’t no right 
of way for funerals, and < bid Mtk go raiagee i bate road, 
pose yor shea Ree ee 


eT Side parity thoes was” oN bjections Mr. an 
ut th > land’s- yours, as Mid oe ee if hae will oe ‘then 


“to do so. ; | 
~ Jacko spoke to Toby Shears. ok Cay 
eee You get out of this, Uncle. This is ; going to be s a you g 

men ’s job. | 
Whereupon Toby left the anfal and joined his sister in 
“the rear. 
Then Frank Rawlings took command. 
He emerged and spoke to Mr. Parable. i 
Ob ‘‘ This dead man was wishful to be carried over the field- 
path to his grave. ’Twas his dying command that he ~ 
should be took this road—to free the field-path and make. i; 
right of way, which every decent man knows there did | 
ought to be; and me and my mates are going to see him 
; ase and chance it.” 
But Mr. Cheesewright expostulated. _ ) 
You're breaking the law,’? he said. Miller's s in Di 
_ rights You must go back, and the corpse also.”? ep : 
oiler did not waste time arguing. } 
-** Catch hold,’’ he cried, ‘* and get on with it! ay 
— And God help them as would come between a gene 
man and his last wish on earth,” shrilled Mrs. ee 
_ ** Shame on you, Joseph Parable ! 2 | 
Mr, Cheesewright and his two assistants now went over 
tothe enemy. oe 
 T wash my hands of this,” he baie to the mutes. o Yo 
come with me.”? — 
: His men stood aside. “They were not built for fighting 
-and they wore their funeral frock coats. 
- Under the coffin were Rawlings, who reeumneds to ata 
James: and Jacko, Rupert Quick, John Stamp and Sohn 
1 i yentaan, ol ee 
€ Charge the devils! °’ phates Mr. Rawlings, and 1 
- that unseemly battle began. oe 
_. The corpse bore down on Mr. Parable’ S company an 
: Picacho. with the force of a battering ram. It was on 
them before they had matured any plan of attack, and 
| - eatching Joseph breast high, it swept the old man oft his 
legs before he struck a blow. But Burton, the big 1e- 
eee and Joe Parable were behind aa and th 


\) 


TO 


= 


Othe Blakers he BU ihutonl wits whom tes Wade pine adi) 
pen score. John Venman Ahan settled with Michael Mem- ne 


iibhivny Seana s fist, Hoke up in earnest and bea fs fight ; 
_ for his grandfather. He had soon finished with John Stamp _ 
and knocked the big fellow senseless—to Milly Batstone’ 4 
horror; but by the time she was kneeling by her unconsciou 
sweetheart, Joe had gone to help Michael Membury. Mr. 
Parable, with the wind knocked out of him and a sprained 
_ ankle, was sitting on the grass trying to direct the fight. 
The battle had broken up into small groups of two 0: 
* three struggling men, and here one side conquered and here 
the other. Hal Ward and Rupert Quick enjoyed a fierce 
exchange, putting each other out of action for the time; and 
a like thing happened when Burton supported by Joe re- 
-newed his battle with the Blakers. James was hit uncon- 
scious and Burton, falling on top of Jacko, directed Joe to — 
‘turn his attention elsewhere. John Venman and a big | 
_ labourer, being both accomplished pugilists, were fighting 
scientifically, both too much interested to remember the 
D iohiect of their encounter. | aM 
That peaceful young giant, Joe Parable, had Hanged) 
and for once enjoyed this unwonted experience. But he 
was getting tired and bleeding freely from a deep cut on 
the chin. . Now he arrested Forrester White in an attempt _ 
to lift the coffin and closed with him, while Benjamin Ford, © 
who hastened to assist, found himself knocked down and. 
_ robbed of wind by one tremendous left on his stomach. 
Mrs. Quick shrieked at Joe and strove to pull him off. 
D Gonrestar but though stout and strong, Sarah’s sweetheart 
} was. no match for the young. miller. | 
‘ You did ought to be on our side, Forrester,”” ‘aid Joe 
_ reproachfully. *¢ T don’t want to do you no mischief, but I 
ey ea to Ling that dead ‘corpse across erento Ss 
eld 
For answer Pornetee broke from the younger man s ‘grip 
and hit him a swinging blow behind the ear. A) +f 
— All without malice, mind you,” gasped Mr. Whites wee 
‘ but. I’m against you in this, and if you’d got more Sense, | 
Joe, you’d know you was wrong.”’ 


a Then Forrester was arUped pee and this time ‘thrown 
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so violently that he stopped where he lay. People had run 
to the church and the police station, but there was no suc- 
cour from law and order as yet. 

Men, weary of the conflict, sat about nursing their 
wounds and watching the battle, and one or two—Mr. 
Rawlings among them—with his wife’s help strove to reach 
the coffin again, but Frank’s shoulder was twisted and he 
could not lift his arm. 

It was then that Sarah inspired her mother. 

** If us could only get two chaps we might carry father 
ourselves,’’ she said. ‘* Forrester’s done for; but there’s 
Toby Shears and his sister. They’m our side.”’ 

** Us can’t wait. Catch hold! °*Tis the last chance be- 
fore the police come! ’? answered her mother. ‘* You girls, 
fasten on them handles afore they stop us—Dorothy and 
Jenny. And you, Jack—help ’em! ’ 

** Lord! ”’ cried Jane Shears, who surveyed the battle 
round-eyed with her sympathy against the miller—‘** Lord, 
if that valiant creature ain’t lifting Wideneae' Help her, 
Toby! Help her, Captain Palfrey ! ’’ 

But Toby shook his head. 

** Us’ll watch,’ he said, *‘ and see how it goes; but us 
won’t take no hand. They’ll be withstood afore they get 
to the stile. Once over the deed’s done; but——. There’s 
young Joe to reckon with. He’s only beginning.’’ 

** Then I'll help! ’? declared Jane and waddled mightily 
forward. 


** God bless you! *? cried Maude, ‘* and you, Emma,”’ she — 


added as Mrs. Rawlings also approached. ‘* You catch them 
handles you and Miss Shears! ”? 

The children left their places and now four powerful 
women advanced with the coffin. Mr. Parable shouted to 
Joe and himself limped to intercept them; but Jacko Blaker 
was on his feet again and he assailed the miller and stopped 
him, knowing the old man easier to tackle than his grand- 
son. Joseph was headed off and Joe overtook the funeral 
with Michael Membury after him. But then Benjamin 
Ford, now fighting fit once more, stopped Membury and 
they wrestled together leaving Joe alone. Burton, the 
game-keeper, lay unconscious on his back and somebody 
shouted that he was dead. The procession, aided by this 
diversion, had reached to within five and twenty yards of 
the high-road when Joe—a torn and wounded object, with 
a battered hand and face—withstood them. 

** Please do turn back, ladies,’? he panted. ‘* You’m all 


wrong and there mustn’t be no high way over Parable’s 4 
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Lease, because my grandfather don’t want it. God forbid 
I should touch one of you, but I do pray as you’ll turn back 
and let Mr. Cheesewright and his men take poor Mr. Quick 
round by the road.’ 

** Get out of the way, you cockatrice! ’? cried Maude. 
** What do you know about it, breaking people’s heads and 
disgracing the parish? Carry on, Sarah! ”’ 

** Be off, Joe Parable,’? added Jane. ‘* I’m shamed of 
your grandfather, though I’ve knowed him half a century 
—to withstand a poor dead man.”’ 

** It ain’t the dead man, Miss Shears—’tis the law. If 
he goes over, the place be free, and that ain’t justice to us.’’ 

‘* Push for it, mother! ’? shouted Sarah, whose mass of | 
red hair had fallen, giving her the aspect of a glorious but 
self-contained bacchante; ‘* he can’t touch women.’’ 

Joe, however, would not let them pass. He lifted his 
stalwart body in the path and a moment later Hal Ward, 
again on his feet, came to help him. He was arrested, how- 
ever, and dragged out of the way by Jacko and Venman. 
The women attacked Joe with their tongues and then, see- 
ing Inspector Honeywill approaching with two policemen, 
Maude screamed for a final effort. 

** °*Tis now or never,’’ she cried; and at that moment 
there hastened from the stile the figure of Mr. Pipchin. 

Ambrose wore his cassock and surplice and he blazed 
with righteous anger at the spectacle before him. He was 
indeed exceedingly annoyed and seeing Joe deliberately 
denying the coffin any further progress, he seized his arm. 

** What is this? What infamous scene is this? ’’ de- 
manded the curate. ‘* Let the dead man pass in the name 
of God! Stand aside, Joe Parable, and all of you. Do you 
know what you are doing? ”’ 

Joe, paralyzed before Mr. Pipchin, succumbed and very 
thankfully did as he was bid. With a cackle of triumph — 
Maude went forward; while, turning his back on Joe and 
paying no attention to the furious remonstrance of Joseph 
Parable, the curate assisted the mourners, bade them grow 
calm and remember the occasion, and finally helped to get 
William’s coffin over the stile as the police reached him. 
Mrs. Quick suffered from violent hysterics in the moment of 
success and Sarah took her into the sexton’s cottage. There 
she tidied herself, restored her mother and related the suc- : 
cessful termination of the battle to many ears. She had 
never looked more beautiful. 

At the lich-gate, where the dead man now awaited his 
wife, a breathless but triumphant company of sons and 


ane fount himself. thelanime ate noisy, and bleec 

company. They chattered like an army of “magpie: about — 
him, and Miller Parable, trembling with fury and. covered iy 
oe mud, ab eas to Inspector Honey will and denounced _ i 


Me Bifweie the defeated faction drew off, while many of the 
victors ‘also—the passage of Billy Quick completed—felt no — : 
more interest in the matter and drifted, some to the surgery — 
of Dr. Bewes, some to the ‘ Cat and Canary.’ The oppos- — i 
ing forces showed a British inclination to bear no malice on 
the completion of the struggle. Indeed only Mr. ‘Parable — i 
continued to rage, and the sequel showed that. even his Ay 
anger was futile. i 
A small party with his wife and children saw “William 
sink into his grave. Inspector Honeywill had taken the 
names of the combatants with strict impartiality; but his 
i sympathies were on the miller’s side, and he held it a very 
lawless business thus to create right of way against Mr. 
_ Parable’ s wishes and devote a funeral to such a purpose. — 
In common with everybody concerned, the inspector 
‘ laboured under a_ popular peeled and it was not until 


Brash 


‘the e evening of the tragedy! that even He eaeew eta: Meat” 
| es Canon heard of these desperate deeds | with dismay 


be Pinned? > he asked. ‘* At any bale in Redclift its 
would seem that we go steadily backward, despite my 
i _ labours and your own unsleeping efforts. Hardly have I 
recovered from the shock of Mrs. Rawlings and her plans 
ie infanticide, when there comes this nee oun aee, and 
Pe rec fe a 
o ad It wasn’t meaningless Mey y Le a cigarette? The 


the field a free way for ae Public i ever. It was ~ poor 
Quick’s own plot, so to call it. He got a number of men 
to promise before he died. How the secret reached Mille: 
Parable nobody knows; but he heard what was coming and 
gathered his forces together. In a way you can’t blam 
anybody. Both sides considered aes were in. the fa 


aces the coffin to church, my instinct oe thei | 
and i diese ie Joe Parable to stand out of their Ww 


Pat 


ignorance,” | answered 
Pali Hoa as To use their own forcible expression, 
they are a ‘ jolter-headed crew ’—men and women alike. 
_ These things have been done and notoriety incurred on ¢ 
vulgar misunderstanding of the truth. Upon this question 
of right of way, no man is better informed than myself. 


have had occasion to go into the matter very thoroughly in 


ae to land is a tortious act, Pipchin—an example e 4 
injuria sine damno—and therefore actionable per se. The 
act of (ebay teed even if the Die ee no harm thereby, 


property, haever iene, is enhaitiatias a trespass, though 
the damage aan be nothing at all. The law, however, 


i way anti-social oudoncy of such an act. ‘Parable 's Lease, bit 
however, is the property of Joseph Parable, and Wsiahaictcty he a 


"property Gane as such, inviolate. The superstitions ‘that Ay 
"passage of a corpse establishes any public rights whatever _ 
over private land is founded on ignorance and nothing else. 

No such effect is created, and if every idiot in Redcliff was 

_ borne to his grave through my kitchen garden, no right of 
‘way could be claimed by the process.’’ On 

© They’ve all broken their heads for nothing, then? a 
asked Mr. Pipchin. ) 
sae Emphatically; and history will pes how many head 
broken for that reason alone.”” 
yh Le silence was broken by gentle laughter from the vicar 
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the grey of the sky; but the clouds flew wildly and the wind 
had already put up a little foam-capped sea in the estuary. 

Frank Rawlings stood beside Nicholas Fley and presently, 
with a nod, Frank left his employer and strode down to the 
breakwater head. ; 

** Not to sail,’? he said. ‘* And he’s right. It’s coming 
up great guns. ‘ White Wings’ ain’t to sail, and more 
ain’t you, Shears. He told me to tell you that ‘ Bread 
Winner ’ ain’t to sail.”’ | 

** Be damned for a yarn,’”’ answered Toby. ‘* You tell 
him as you couldn’t find me. We’m getting too soft, like a 
lot of mollies. I’m going to sea; and if I can go, you can.’ 

** What d’you say, Cap’ n Palfrey? ’? shouted Moses 
Pannell into the captain’s ear. He had come on to the 
breakwater with Benjamin Ford, the skipper of his boat, 
‘ Pride of Exe.’ Benjamin was not in the least anxious to 
go to sea, nor were his crew. 

‘* I won’t take no responsibility, Moses,”? answered Mr. 
Palfrey. ** It’s going to blow if ever it was going to blow, 
but in a seaworthy boat and with men that are sailors 
aboard, all did ought to be well. Toby's going, and he’ll 
be safe enough i in ‘ The Breadwinner ’ ; but there’s no doubt 
them that bide ashore will be safer stil. Most of our Red- 
cliff men are minutes slow in a boat.’’ 

‘Not a mother’s son of ’em to be trusted in foul 
weather,’’ added Toby. 

** Trew’s gone, and so has Charlie Trench in ‘ The Star- 
fish,’ *? declared James Blaker, who now joined them, 

e Well, I’ll be on the safe side. You can turn it up, 
Ben,’’ decided Moses. Then he looked doubtfully at Mr. 
Shears. 

** I could wish you wasn’t going too, Toby,’’ he said. 
The old man laughed. He was not ignorant of the secret 
interest Mr. Pannell now possessed in the fishing boats of 
his neighbour, Nicholas Fley. 

** Perhaps the marriage will change all that,’? he hinted. 

Jacko Blaker now joined his brother. 

James was pointing to sea. 

_“ There’s Trew coming back—carried away something.” 

A boat was rolling in under a jib and foresail only. 

** It7ll larn him to keep his ketch better found,” said 
Toby. Then he turned to his nephews. 

** You understand we ain’t met Rawlings and don’t know 
bee s forbid. Us had better go aboard afore. he cuts us 
0. 

‘I'd think twice, Toby, if I was you,’’? advised Captain 


» with; ‘but what’s the 3 sense fs e ) 

ites The sense is that if we bring | ipo i aed. fish ilicnenoly 

ae nue do, we make the ‘money,”” explained James -Blaker. © : 

a "Tis only the slack-twisted anita like Frank heey be. 
feared of a cap of wind.’’ 

Heys) Ewe dived into the boat to escape Haonlinuet answer and 
a moment later his brother, his uncle and himself were 
dancing out to their ketch. Captain Palfrey shook his head. 

J doubt he’ll sail after all,’? he said to Pannell. 
ha There’ s gathering up a force in the wind, and nobody — 
knows more about wind than Toby.”’ 
Pannell was gloomy. 
_ ” “T couldn’t forbid the man without giving the down 
ne away; but you know as well as I do that I’ve got a waits 
interest in his vessels than Fley himself; and the more To 
Re think on it, the less I like it.’ ey 
: a a6 Don’t think on it, Moses,” urged Jonathan Palfrey. 
ne Trust to time. ‘Fley’ s a most honest intending man. 
You'll be sure to find that, after the wedding and honey 
- moon and so on, he’ll settle down and pay his mortgages.”’ 
eae hope so, Cap’n, but I begin to ees ‘It can’t go on. 
 He’s playing -with me, Nicholas is.”? | 
© Ton’t you say that. All’s going to be very ee 
tory come presently,’’ prophesied Jonathan. He was atch- 
ing Toby Shears raed over the side of ‘ The Bread- — 
winner.” Cy as 
“‘ He’s going,” he said. ee ani 
_ Evening closed in brighter. . than noon, for. the avin had 
“now torn a big rift in the grey, and the cloud scud looked — 
less sinister. A dazzle of pale gold washed the estuary and | 
a like fire on the crests of the racing waves. ‘The — 
_ naked sky westward was of a duck’s egg green lanced with — 
streamers of flame; but the sunset proved a brief splendour 
and dark cloud banks soon billowed above the high lands _ 
i westerly to smother the light. | 
A few Brixham trawlers, like grey ghosts ‘beyond the ‘ 
i white water on Exemouth Bar, were homeward bound. _ _ 
_ Tt may freshen into a whole gale, or it may die ‘With , 
y the moon,” declared Captain Palfrey. ‘* For the minute I 
- eouldn’t say which; but Toby’s pretty sure to know. The | 4 
wind looks to be backing a peuene to south, and that’ll 
a ‘mean storm if it do.) ad 
© The glass is falling,’ said Moses Pannell. 
| Two other boats had followed Mr. Shears; but the x st 
iy remained at their Aunty In some cases the fisherm . 
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had not turned out at all. ‘* The Breadwinner ’ cast off and 
danced cheerfully to southward under her winter canvas. 
Then one of the two little vessels following him was una 
up into the wind and tacked for home. 

** That’s Brown turned it up,”’ said Pannell, his Byes on 
the water. 

** And rightly,’? replied Jonathan. ‘‘ He ain’t got the 
free board for the sea to-night.”’ 

**T hope Toby’ll get hell,’’ growled Rawlings. ‘* He’s a 
man that thinks nobody knows nought about the sea but 
him, and he’s made them twins a curse to the trade. 
Shears always scorns the native sons. And please God he’ll 
catch the dusting of his life to-night if he goes outside.”’ 

** He’ll go outside all right,’? answered Pannell. ‘* That’s 
what he started for, and if the wind drops he’ll have the 
laugh on you.”’ , 

** It won’t drop,’’ answered Frank. ** *Tis the first big 
blow of the winter and over-due.’ 

They drifted back to the village and met Nicholas Filey 
hastening towards them. 

** What’s this? ’’ he shouted against the louder shout of 
the wind; but Jonathan did not hear him. Rawlings ex- 
plained. 

‘* There ain’t no call to blame me,’ he said. ‘* Toby 
knew you weren’t wishful for him to go; and still he went; 
and that’s mutiny.”’ 

Nicholas spoke to Moses Pannell. 

** You understand I made it clear he wasn’t to sail.”’ 

** Yes, yes; no need to make a fuss. If it was any- 
body but Shears I’d be troubled; but he’s not going to lose 
your boat at his time of life, or himself either. Nobody 
knows better than he does, and wf there’s danger, he won’t 
run any risk with another man’s property and other lives 
than his own.”’ 

But Fley was much perturbed. 

‘* Since he’s decided to build his own boat and leave me, 
I don’t care a damn what happens to the old fool,’’ he said; 
** but to sail in my boat when he’d heard I forbade 

** You wait till he brings back some fine fish to an empty 
market,’’ said Captain Palfrey. 

But Nicholas would not be calmed. 

rat any harm comes, I’ll have it out of him,”’ he said; 

and later in the evening, when the sky was blown clear, 

the moon had risen, and the wind hissed in the elm scrub on 

the forehead of the cliffs, Mr. Fley stood and peered south 

through his binoculars. He could see the silvery line of 
N 
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surf on the sands or seaward, but no boats were visible. 
The wind had put up the sea and in the silence of night, 
Nicholas heard the far off thunder of wave-beat along Daw- 
lish Warren; but moon and stars robbed the night of that 
unconscious fear black darkness brings. 

He no longer troubled for his boat, and as alarm de- 
creased, anger rose. He determined to make an example 
of Toby and the twins. He would send them packing the 
hour after they landed. 

He called upon Alice Pumbleby and poured his wrongs 
into her ears; but she was not responsive. 

** For some things,’’ she said, ** I wish your money was 
invested ashore, Nicholas. The sea’s a treacherous place 
and not to be trusted. But, of course, your smacks are in- 
sured all right.”* 

‘* Trust me for that,’’ he assured her. ‘* What a head for 
business you’ve got, Alice. There’s nothing you can’t do 
with figures.”’ 

They discussed the honeymoon and where it was to be 
spent. Only a week separated them from matrimony, but 
the widow felt still unable to decide where she would most 
enjoy to go. She inclined to London, yet could not make 
up her mind. 

Nicholas heard before midnight that the boat which had 
followed ‘ The Breadwinner ’ did not cross the bar. Mr. 
Charlie Trench and the ‘ Starfish ’? returned with an accident 
to a member of his crew. | 

‘* Shears went out,’’ he said, ** and I’d have gone after 
him, but that Solly Blades fell and broke his pin-bone. 
There weren’t nothing for it then, of course, but to get him 
home, poor devil.”’ | 

Half a dozen men had carried Solly to the cottage hos-— 
pital, there to discover that his ‘ pin-bone ’ was not broken, — 
but his thigh dislocated. 

Mr. Trench, questioned by Nicholas as to the weather, q 
declared it was blowing very hard; but not severely enough | 
to waken any concern for a man of Toby’s experience. 

So night fell, but dawn saw both Fley and Pannell early © 
astir. They met, together with Rawlings and a dozen other — 
men, at the haven. The morning was heavy-clouded and 
the wind, now from the south, had freshened into a gale. 
There was no sign of ‘ The Breadwinner.’ The sky was 
draped with grey clouds and the estuary ran white under — 
foaming waves. Not a shore boat had ventured out even . 
to the dab-grounds. A big sea ran in the Channel. 

Mr. Fley now made no attempt to conceal his alarm. | 
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Toby, if able to do so, would most certainly have returned 
with his catch for the morning train. The south wind must 
have blown him home quickly enough and the Bar had no 
dangers for him on a rising tide in daylight. But ‘ The 
Breadwinner ’ did not appear, and Nicholas had just started 
for the postoffice, to telephone to Exmouth, when there 
came a telegraph boy on a bicycle to the beach. He dis- 
mounted, set his machine against a boat and ran down the 
breakwater to Mr. Fley. 

The mystery was explained; but it had needed a tragedy 
to cause it. 

Fley’s boat was safe and the object of his enmity had 
gone beyond reach of blame. The telegram came from 
James Blaker and reported the facts. 

** Uncle lost overboard in squall. We done all possible, 
but couldn’t make home without him and ran before it and 
got in Seton harbour. Boat safe. James Blaker.”’ 

*‘ Fancy that man caught napping!’ said Pannell. 
** "Tis plain to see what fell out. The boom took him, or 
else the sheet, and he was in the water afore the young men 
could save him. Then they beat round—in the half dark no 
doubt—and couldn’t find him, because ten to one he sunk 
once for all in his tarpaulin and sea boots. Then they 
weren’t sailors enough to get back without him. But the 
boat in that weather would have wanted all three of ’em 
anyway. So they ran before the wind and made the best 
harbour they could. And they’ll be back by train come 
presently.”’ 

** If ever a man tempted his own death ’twas that one,’’ 
answered Nicholas. ‘* I’m very sorry indeed for this cloud 
to rise just on my marriage and all.’’ 

** *Tis much the sort of end he would have chosen I dare 
say,’’ suggested an old, crippled fisherman, who was 
listening. 

Two hours later a very crestfallen and awe-stricken pair 
of twins returned to their birthplace. They sought Mr. 
Fley, and while Jacko broke down and wept, James with 
more self-control related their adventure and how death had 
come to Toby Shears. 

** It was rough,”’ he began, ‘* but nothing to fear in Uncle 
Toby’s opinion. We got out east of the bar and, when the 
moon rose, us could see one or two of the Brixham boats 
on their trawls. But they weren’t making very good 
weather and soon hauled up. The wind went south and 
freshened a lot just after midnight, and since we weren’t 
doing much, Uncle ordained to come back to the river. 
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We were waiting for him to give the word, when suddenly 
there broke the hell of a squall that took us right aback. 
The sheet was torn out of my hand and the boom came 
across, and close-reefed though she was, the wind put double 
weight into it and it took Uncle Toby just under the 
shoulders and swept him overboard like a straw. His back 
was turned and he didn’t hear us yell, nor yet know what 
had happened till he was in the sea. For a moment we 
had to think of the boat first, else she’d have foundered, but 
so soon as we got her in the wind, we looked to save Uncle 
Toby. We lighted a flare and tried to get a sight of him. 

** It was light as day for five minutes, and if he’d been 
floating, us must have seen him and got the lifebuoy to him 
easy enough; but there weren’t so sign of the old man; and 
Jacko thinks the boom must. have hit his head, or broke 
his back, and so knocked him senseless. I don’t know as to 
that; but we waited half an hour and then knew he must 
be a goner.’ 

‘¢ Where was it? ’’ asked Nicholas, ‘and James answered : 

** About half a mile south of the Bar I reckon.’’ 

‘* South-east,’’ corrected his brother. ‘* ’I'was well east 
of south, James.’’ 

** It might have been. And we found, when we gave up 
hope and reckoned to run for home, that we didn’t dare. 
The wind was still veering, but the big blows came sudden 
from the west, and though, with Uncle Toby, we might have 
made the channel and got back in the estuary, we was 
frightened of it alone. So we ran down the coast for Bud- 
leigh; but we was past Budleigh before we knew it and then 
got nearer shore and finally worked into Seton as it turned 
out. T'was a fearful thing to find ourselves suddenly alone 
without the old man, because we always relied on him at a 
pinch, and never in vain, and what was difficult to us, he 
made look easy. And so we could only do what seemed 
safest for the boat and ourselves. And we got in round 
about three o’clock; and by that time Jacko had gone very 
sick. We made all snug and went ashore to the Sailor’s 
Rest, where the caretaker was awake. And we bided there 
till morning and was very kindly treated.’’ : 

For the present the fisherman’s narrative ended at this 
point. The young men were cowed for once and brought 
to a sense of reality by their experience. Some days passed 
before they recovered their usual levity of mind. : 

When the storm had blown itself out, the Blakers, with 
Frank Rawlings to assist them returned to Seton and 
brought back ‘ The Breadwinner.’ Then James begged Mr. 
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Fley to continue to employ him and his brother. Indeed 
he asked that he might command the boat in future. 
Nicholas postponed decision until after his wedding, and 
Toby’s fate challenged less attention than it had otherwise 
done by reason of the approaching festivity. Indeed the 
old man had few to mourn him save Captain Palfrey and 
Miss Shears. Johnny Stamp it was who brought the news 
to Jane, and not long afterwards there came Jonathan also, 
to express his condolence and declare his personal regret and 
grief. Miss Shears proclaimed herself as much distressed 
but little surprised. 

** When John came home and told me and Milly that my 
brother had gone to sea against orders, I knew no good 
could come of it,’? she said. ‘* Such a man as him, with all 
the discipline of the Navy behind him, to disobey orders ! 
Some bad spirit have kin-diddled him to his doom, Jona- 
than. He was full of years and his time had come; though 
much I wish his death had fallen to him ashore.”’ 

** All one, however.”’ 

** Not at all,’ said Jane. ‘* It ain’t all one—if you fall 
in the sea, you can’t have the full benefits of Christian 
burial, Cap’n; and though that may not matter to the 

-drowned, it do signify a lot to their relations. I’m an 
-orderly woman and I like to know where my dead be. To 
lie scattered in the ocean till Doom looks a very unfortunate 
thing in my mind, and Toby’s the first of my family that 
ever had to do so. And I hope and pray my brother will 
come ashore, poor man, and go in his proper ordained grave, 
where I could look after him.’’ 

** My aunt have got such a nice touch with graves,’’ ex- 
plained Milly to Jonathan Palfrey. ‘* She never forgets 
Mrs. Blaker’s grave—her that was her sister—do you, Aunt 
Jane f:?? 

** And I hope you won’t never forget mine, Milly,’’ replied 
her aunt. 

** 1 can assure you this is a very great blow to me,”’’ said 
the old sailor. ‘* Many and many a time have Toby and I 
set the world right; and for good sense and a shipshape way 
of looking at things, the man hadn’t an equal. But that 
fatal night he was in a wilful mood without a doubt. I 
didn’t much want for him to go; but he felt the call. A 
very great loss for them young men, and I wouldn’t say but 
they might give trouble now he’s took off. It did ought to 
put the fear of God in ’em by rights.” 

But Jane continued to be concerned with her brother. 

‘* I hope the coast watchers have been told to keep a 
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sharp look-out for him,’’ she said. ‘* He may come ashore 
by the will of God, and I be going to offer ten pounds re- 
wards for the rames* of the poor old man. I’ve got a great 
belief in Christian burial, as we all should have; and if he 
don’t land nowhere, then I shall ax the vicar to take a boat 
to sea one fine day and say the holy words round about 
where Tobias went home. And why not? ”’ 

** No reason at all. It won’t be the first time the ser- 
vice was said over the unknown graves of the drowned,”’ 
answered Jonathan; ‘* but you’ll do wiser to ask Mr. Pip- 
chin. The vicar feels a hatred to the sea, whereas Pipchin 
likes it. And if that was done, a good few of us, including 
myself, would be very wishful to take ship and lend a hand 
and hear the man committed to his Maker.’’ 

Jane nodded. 

** And I’d go too; but I hope he’ll come ashore all the 
same,’’ she said. ‘* There’s a place alongside our parents 
in the old part of the yard, which was his lawful grave in a 
manner of speaking. ’Twas marked down long years ago 
for him and me. I shall feel it lonely I expect if I’m to be 
there all by myself.’’ 

** You mustn’t count on it, however. The tides have took 


him well into the Channel by now I expect; though, come 


he floats, if he ever do, he might get under way and land 
anywheres between Devon and Dorset.’’ 

** Of course we must put off this girl’s wedding. She 
quite understands; so does Johnny.”’ 

** Of course, Aunt Jane,’’ said Milly. ‘* We can’t have 
no rejoicing on top of a loss like this.’ 

** And Fley did ought to put off his too,’”’ declared Jane; 
but Captain Palfrey shook his head. 

** No, my dear. You can’t expect that. He’s very sorry 
indeed about Toby; but facts cry out. Toby denied and 


defied Nicholas, and took his boat to sea, well knowing he 
didn’t ought. Thanks to the young men the boat was 


saved; but you can’t ask Fley in reason to change his plans. 
Mind you I liked Toby a lot better than his master; but 
justice is justice, and Fley have got to think of Alice 
Pumbleby also.” 

There'll be a cloud, however,’’ said Jane. ‘* There 
must be. An old inhabitant can’t drop out like this here 
and not raise a cloud.”’ 

** In our minds, yes; not in the mind of Nicholas. For 
this reason. He knew he was going to lose Toby in any 
case after Christmas, when he began to build his boat.”? 


* Rames—Body, bones, remains. 
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‘* There’ll be no new boat now,”’ said Jane; ‘** but you 
let everybody know there’s ten pounds for them that find 
my brother. A funeral have made a lot of trouble in this 
place as we all remember, and separated people that were 
neighbourly and raised up a nasty quarrel between me and 
my old friend, Joseph Parable; because I supported poor 
Maude. And what one funeral have done, another might 
undo, and bring the people together again in a forgiving 
spirit.”? 


CHAPTER XVI 


ALICE PUMBLEBY decreed that the wedding refreshment 
should be dispensed in her own house, and the preparation 
for this entertainment afforded her some pleasure. Many 
attended ‘the marriage ceremony, and Canon Hornby-Hors- 
ford, though still trusting to the support of a crutch, per- 
formed it. He joined the company afterwards and his 
presence gave satisfaction, as he knew it must. For 
Nicholas Fley himself the vicar entertained no particular 
regard or respect, since he had never even pretended interest 
in the parish; but Alice had proved devout and not un- 
generous; while Barbara Pumbleby was a Sunday School 
teacher and a power for good among the bigger girls—so 
Mrs. Hornby-Horsford declared. 

To the wedding came Jonathan Palfrey and his brother, 
David; Moses Pannell; Miss Rhoda Denning, a steadfast 
friend of .Barbara; Alfred Venman, the stationmaster, and 
his wife and son, John; Roger Honeywill, the general store- 
keeper, with his daughter, Mary; Doctor Bewes, senior, a 
close crony of the bride; Jarvis Jarrett, the publican, and 
many others. 

The pair presently drove in a motor car to Exeter, and 
thence proceeded by train to London. | q 

On the evening of this day, Barbara took her supper with — 
Rhoda Denning and regarded the future somewhat gloomily. 

‘* ‘Your senses are easily deceived,’’ she said, ‘* and with 
all that noise and bustle, and good ‘wishes everywhere, and 
laughter and corks popping, I dare say the people thought 
that a very fine and happy thing was being done; but I 
was the death’s-head at the feast in a manner of speaking 
—yes, I was, Rhoda—and when Nicholas Fley caught my 
eye—over the top of his champagne wine-glass—he knew 
iG 

‘* You must take the new life in a Christian spirit, Bar- 
bara, and be hopeful even if you can’t be happy,’’ said Miss 
Denning. The younger woman had brought a cold tongue 
and a cold guinea-fowl from her home. She now remem- 
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bered them and bade Rhoda save her own slices of cold 
mutton. 

** The house is full of food,’? she said—‘*‘ more than 
enough to last me till they come back; and I hope you’ll take 
your dinner with me to-morrow and help eat it.”’ 
~ Having fetched her basket from the hall, Barbara re- 
turned to the subject of Mr. Fley. 

** As a Christian I shall suffer him; but my Christianity 
begins with my Aunt Alice, not with him. I’m going to 
cleave to her like a burr, not for my own sake, but for hers. 
I’m a little slip of a woman that you’d think might be easily 
blown from his path by a big, noisy, showy man like him; 
and he thinks I shall be; and he never made a bigger mis- 
take. He won’t fire me.  [ shall stick closer to the villa 
than a brick in the wall. But all in a true Christian spirit 
you understand.”’ 

** Doesn’t he like you, my dear? ”? asked Rhoda. 

_ ** He says he likes me; he tells my aunt he likes me; but 
I’m very sure he doesn’t in his heart.”’ 

‘© He’s under the impression that you like him at any rate, 
because he told Alice so, and she told me and was happy to 
believe it.” 

** He thinks everybody likes him,’’? answered Barbara. 
** He’s one of those puffed up creatures who couldn’t 
imagine himself disliked by anybody; but I ask you? How 
can a woman such as me, with my great sense of reality, 
like an old man who’s so pleased with himself as Mr. Fley ? 
How can I, or any nice woman, like a man who wears gold 
rings in his ears, and makes his hair shine with pomatum, 
and wears gaudy neckties and silly boyish hats? Such 
doings argue a light fashion of mind. Then he’s fond of 
sporting, | and he gives his age at less than the truth in my 
opinion.’ . 

Miss Denning minced a tiny saucer of guinea-fowl for her 
kitten, but said nothing as yet. 

** It’s not unchristian to distrust where appearances are 
all against trusting,’’? summed up Barbara. ‘*I shall be 
very glad to correct my impression of Mr. Fley, and I hope 
against hope that, now he’s married to Aunt Alice, she’ll 
find the skill to bring out his better nature. But I only 
welcome him as a duty, and I don’t think he’ll make for her 
happiness in the long run, let alone mine.”’ 

Then Rhoda spoke : 

** You must not forget your own power, however. You’re 
a born teacher, and a force for good among the girls. In 
these cases it is often better to attack than merely defend. 
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I have spent my life in attacking, Barbara, and many hard 
knocks have I had as aresult. But I always think the true 
Christian ought to be able to show plenty of bruises, when 
he, or she, gets to heaven. One knows too many who prefer 
peace to the sword. In the case of your Uncle Nicholas— 
for you must regard him as such—you are called to face a 
man without God, and you must not allow any personal dis- 
like or distrust—natural as they are—to come between you 
and your duty, Barbara. You must say to yourself, ‘ Here 
is a soul to be saved, and it may be my immense privilege 
to save it.? Of course when I say he is without God, I - 
speak with reserve. He goes neither to church nor chapel, 
and one has, therefore, the right to take that view. You 
could see how strange he was to-day. Not on account of the 
service, for he loves to be in the public eyes but the un- 
familiar atmosphere of the sacred edifice.’ 

They discussed Mr. Fley not hopefully and Miss Pum- 
bleby concluded : 

** When all’s said, it is Aunt Alice who will be up against 
him—not me. But if I can temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb, I shall do so and, come what will, I won’t leave her. 
She won’t be shorn neither, and that’s a bright thought any- 
way, because if there’s one point where she’s strong as a 
rock, it’s her money. And if he thinks he’s going to see 
the colour of that, he’ll find himself disappointed.”’ 

*¢ Save his soul,’? urged Miss Denning, ‘‘ and everything 
else will fall into place, money included. When you find 
out a person’s view about money, Barbara, you can always 
form a pretty good opinion as to the state of his soul.”’ 

Then Barbara abandoned care and played with the kitten. 

Elsewhere the same subject occupied a dozen patrons of 
‘The Cat and Canary.” The boats were coming in, and 
fishermen calling for drink and a talk on their way home. 

Mr. Jarrett gave particulars of the wedding and subse- 
quent luncheon to those who had attended neither. 


** And what will become of the man’s house, I wonder? ” | 


said Bob English, the plumber. ‘* If I had a bit more be- 
hind me, I’d be tempted in that quarter, on my wife’s 
account. She’d make a masterpiece of the house.’’ 

Jarvis Jarrett winked. 

** Between you and me,”’’ he said, ** there’s one man 
knows the answer to that question. You can guess who 
that man is—not that I envy him.”’ 

‘* The same that’s probably interested in Fley’s craft? °? 

** I shouldn’t much wonder.”’ 

Robert considered. 
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** He’s one who would pleasure me if he could.’’ 

** So he is; but you’re on delicate ground, Bob. The 
wedding may save the situation for Nicholas, and if the 
widow was fond enough of him to take him, surely she’ll be 
fond enough of him to clear up his troubles.’’ 

** And that’s what Moses Pannell’s waiting for? ” 

** Don’t name no names,’’ urged Jarvis, lifting a minatory 
finger. ‘* These things are supposed to be hidden : us can 
only pretend to guess at *°em. None the less I reckon you 
are right. Moses is a very patient man; but business is 
business, and without a doubt he’ll feel the time will soon 
be ripe and the hour strike. I know you’re a very great 
friend of Pannell’s.”’ 

** T think a lot of him. He’s that public-spirited.’’ 

** A man of character and much above the common herd,’’ 
admitted Jarvis. Then he turned to serve James Blaker, 
who had entered the bar. 

** Be Fley going to let you captain ‘ The Breadwinner 4 
as you hoped? ”? asked Joe Parable, who was drinking a 
glass of beer and smoking his pipe. 

After the riot at Mr. Quick’s funeral, the contending 
parties were for the most part friends again, and Joe, who 
harboured no malice against any living being, had been for- 
given by his opponents. 

‘* No,’’ answered James. ‘I tackled him again last 
night, thinking to find him in a yielding mood; but he was 
busy, of course, and turned me down very sharp. He says 
me and Jacko haven’t got the experience, and that in any 
case he couldn’t put me over Jacko because you can’t put 
one twin over another. He’s after an Exmouth man; and 
my brother and me are fed up with the sea anyway. For 
two pins we’d chuck it and emigrate.”’ 

‘* Where to? ’”? asked Bob. ‘* If I wasn’t a family man, 
I’d do the same to-morrow. I believe in young chaps going 
to find their future in the colonies—if they’re the right breed 
for it. There’s devilish little as I can see to keep a useful 
young man in England. Work’s harder to find every day, 
and them that can work and want to work are choked alive 
by their trades unions.”’ 

** T1’m for Canada,’’ answered Blaker, ‘‘ and Jacko’s wish- 
ful for Australia. We shan’t part, however. I dare say, 
if we do go, we’ll toss for it.”’ 

‘* Twins never did ought to part,’’ said Mr. Jarrett. 
<* °Tis well known that divided they fall.’’ 

** We shouldn’t go empty-handed,’’? explained James. 
‘Poor Uncle Toby’s death, much to our surprise, have 
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meant what’s pretty big money to me and Jacko. There’s 
a thousand pounds, which was his for his lifetime, and then 
to come to his sister, our mother. And her being gone, it’s 
ours. That was the money Uncle Toby meant to build the 
boat with you see if we had agreed; and we did; but now 
it’s a question for me and my brother whether we build 
that boat and carry on here, or else take the money, and go 
foreign, and try our luck in a new country.” 

* You go into a new land, James,’’ advised Bob English. 
** That’s what I’d do.’’ 

** It is a nice question and don’t you be in no hurry to 
answer it,’? said Captain Palfrey, who had just entered. 
** Thanks to your late uncle, you and Jacko are both skilled 
mariners, and if you give up following the sea, all that 
learning’s wasted and you’ve got to begin again. If you 
was in your own boat, you’d make a good thing of it if you 
weren’t feared of work; but that’s the danger with you two. 
That was what your uncle always had against you : that 
you were work-shy.”’ 

—* Anybody’s work-shy who’s working for somebody else,”’ 
argued Bob. ‘* Let ’em go abroad and take up a parcel of 
land and help along a new country.”’ 

They argued the possibilities of life as it promised for 
James and Jacko. Then came an item of sudden news that 
cast all thoughts into another channel. 

‘White Wings’ had just returned and Johnny Stamp 
entered the bar on his way home. He did not often com- 
mand general attention, but for once was the bearer of in- 
telligence to interest everybody present. But Johnny knew 
the great worth of his information and was not prepared to 
tell it instantly. 

He ordered a drink and whetted the public appetite. 

‘* We picked up a startling item coming home,”’ he said. 
‘* "T'was off Langstone Cliff, and nothing would have pleased 
me better than what we got. ‘Tis good; and ’tis bad also 
in a manner of speaking.’’ | 3 

‘* What a one for mysteries you be, John,”’ said Jarrett. 
‘*¢ And what have you picked up off Langstone that be both 
good and bad? ”’ 

‘* News,”? answered Stamp. ‘* News that will fetch a 
tidy lump of money out of Miss Jane Shears’ pocket—and 
yet be very welcome to her mind. In fact no doubt all nice- 
minded people are bound to be glad, because it is just what 
us would wish ourselves if the thing had happened to us.” 

“ You’re a proper old word-spinner, Johnny,” laughed 
Blaker. ‘* Spit it out and don’t make no more mysteries.” 
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** So I will then,’’? answered the fisherman. ‘* And first 
I may say that when I said we picked up a startling item, 
I don’t mean we actually fetched anything out of the sea, 
you understand; but we got news off the sea. Me and 
Rawlings and Rupert Quick was all hungry and wanting 
our suppers; and we was just pretending what we’d like for 
to be waiting for us at home, when we was hailed by a 
trawler standing a hundred yards outside us. She was a 
P.H. (Plymouth Harbour) boat, and she saw we was Red- 
cliff, and so she understood that what she had heard would 
be interesting to us. So her master yowled out his news. 
And what that was I’Il tell you.”’ 

Johnny broke off and nodded to the listening men. Then 
he drank his beer deliberately. 

** Get on with it,’’ said Blaker. 

** Don’t you push me; though for that matter I’m glad 
you be here, because it’s more to you than most of us, 
James,’’? continued Stamp. ‘* In a word, one of they Brix- 
ham boats, ‘ The Morning Star,’ so they told us, trawling 
off Exmouth Bar, fetched up a dead man in the cod of her 
trawl, and she have took him into Brixham this evening, 
because she was half ways across Torbay before she brought 
up the trawl and found him. And there’s no manner of 
doubt it’s Mr. Toby Shears. And that’s why, you see, I 
said it’s money out of Miss Shears’ pocket, because she’s 
let it be known she’s offering ten quid for Toby. And the 
crew of ‘ The Morning Star ’ will claim it of course, and 
quite within their right to do so.”’ 

‘* Thank God for that,’’ said James. ‘* A great weight 
off our minds, and good news for Aunt Jane. Let me be 
the one to tell her, Johnny. She’ll be properly thankful 
this have happened.’’ 

** There’ll be an inquest,”’ said Mr. Jarrett, *‘ and you 
and Jacko will have to bear witness, James.”’ 

But the young man had already departed. 

Captain Palfrey, to whom this information was now made 
clear, for his deafness had prevented him from hearing the 
original statement, expressed great gratification. 

** Now he’ll sleep along with his own,’’ he said, ** and we 
shall be able to do him the last honours.”’ 

‘* Withers ought to be told,’? added Bob English, 
‘* because Withers had the promise of the coffin from Toby 
himself. It was understood, because Toby thought well of 
young Withers and promised him the coffin and the funeral, 
and not Mr. Cheesewright.”’ 

They chattered on; then, just as Johnny prepared to 
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leave, within ten minutes of closing time, there came an 
unexpected visitor and Jarrett lifted his eye to his clock. 

Inspector Barry Honeywill appeared, and he was followed 
by two policemen. An event so surprising struck all into 
astonishment; but when the inspector spoke tension relaxed. 

He was a big man with a closely trimmed, grey beard and 
steadfast light blue eyes. Behind him followed Ernest 
Stamp, a cousin of Johnny’s, and Thomas Parslow. Both 
were in uniform. 

** Anybody seen anything of James or Jacko Blaker? ” 
asked Honeywill; then the publican spoke. 

‘¢ If I wasn’t afeared my clock had stopped, Inspector, 
and thought you were coming to tell me it’s closing time ! 
But if you want them lads dg 

** Are they here? Have they been here? ”’ 

‘‘ They know. Johnny Stamp has brought the news off 
the sea.’ 

‘‘ Answer my questions, Jarrett, can’t you! ’’? snapped 
Mr. Honeywill. ‘*‘ What a pack of zanies you are! Tell 
me if either of them men have been here to-night, and, if 
so, when they left.”’ ; 

‘* Why should you say we are zanies, Barry? ’’ asked 
Captain Palfrey mildly. ‘* We tell you that your news is 


_ late. Stamp fetched it off the sea.”’ 


‘* Oh my God! Even you, Captain! ”’ 

The inspector swore and continued : } 

** What do you know, or don’t you know, about my 
news? ’? he asked. ‘‘ How d’you know I’ve got any news? 
Can’t you answer a simple question? ”’ 

** It’s like this,’’ explained Mr. Jarrett. ‘* James Blaker 
has been here, and he’s gone, for a very good reason, and 
where he’s gone you’ll understand if you let me speak. 
James was the man, and so soon as Stamp came off the sea 
with the great news that poor Toby Shears has been fetched 
up in a trawl i 

*¢ Stop—I know all that, and every minute counts. 
Where did James Blaker say he was going when he heard 
the news? ”? 

** He went straight off to his Aunt, Miss Shears, because 
he knowed she’d be that thankful to hear about it,’ said 
Jarrett. ! 

** How long ago? ”’ 

** Round about half-an-hour.’’ 

Inspector Honeywill shook his head. 

** We’ve been just behind ’em, both here and at the house 
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where they lodge. He’s not gone to his aunt for a very 
good reason; but he’s gone to his brother, no doubt.”’ 

Then he turned to a constable. 

** Only a matter of form; but you go up to Miss Shears, 
Parslow. This minute go, and make sure he never went 
there.”’ 

** Why shouldn’t he go there? ’’ asked Johnny, and the 
inspector turned on him impatiently. 

** A thousand pities you didn’t keep your mouth shut, 
Stamp. You little know what you’ve done; but I’ll tell 
you—you’ ve obstructed the law in the execution of its duty; 
you’ve come between—however, I don’t blame you, under- 
stand. You did it in ignorance apparently.” 

** Obstruct the law, Mr. Inspector! ’’ cried Johnny. 
‘* When was it ever heard as I did anything against the 
law? You can’t bring no crooked act against me. I’m far 
too “feared of the law to obstruct it.’’ 

** You have all the same. If you’d not reported this 
business, then the man wouldn’t have known. Now him 
and his brother will get a start, though a short one; but it 
may make all the difference.”’ 

‘** Just a thimble-ful afore you go; then you can tell us 
the mystery,’’ urged Jarrett. He took a clean glass and 
poured in whiskey from a little barrel while he spoke. 

Inspector Honeywill surveyed the listening men. 

** There’s none here be likely to take any advantage, I 
reckon,’’ he said, ** and as the nation will know to-morrow, 
I can tell you to-night. The body of Toby Shears was 
trawled up by ‘ The Morning Star ’ of Brixham; but that 
ain’t all. The man hadn’t come to his death by accident. 
A doctor found as he had been shot through the head— 
murdered in fact—and there’s only two men on earth that 
can have done the deed. So now you know why I want 
the Blaker twins.’’ 

Barry Honeywill drank his whiskey and stilled the babel 
of tongues. 

** I’ve been to the old woman where they lodge and asked 
for them; but they were neither of ’em in. So long as they 
didn’t hear of the discovery, of course they’d have carried 
on as usual; but the moment James knew in this bar his 
uncle was ily he also knew that the truth would come 
to light immediately. Then his first thought would be his 
brother, and no doubt he’s hunting for Jacko at this 


‘moment, if he hasn’t already found him. So what would 


have been short and sharp will have to be long and slow.’’ 
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‘‘ Have ’e got any details for Miss Shears, Mr. Inspec- 
tor? *”? asked Johnny Stamp. 

‘‘ Only this much by telephone. When they comed to 
examine the corpse, they found he’d got twenty pounds of 
lead ballast stowed in his clothes and a hole at the back of 
his head where a bullet went in. No doubt as to that. 
They couldn’t say no more, but of course, at this end, we 
knew all else there is to know. We may head ’em off even 
to-night. I’d hoped to arrest the pair of ’em all quiet and 
quick.”’ 

Thomas Parslow now returned, to say that nobody had 
called on Jane Shears. Johnny therefore prepared to 
hasten home, and the police left the inn with him. Captain 
Palfrey, who had preserved silence when these events 
reached his understanding, now spoke and declared a per- 
sonal problem was at last solved. 

‘© T always did marvel to know how such a man as Toby ~ 
ever could let himself be knocked out of a boat,’’ he said. 
*Twas a mystery to me from the first, to think of him being ~ 
so cat-handed and clumsy that he could let a stroke like that — 
overtake him even in the dirtiest weather. And this clears © 
his character, thank God! ’Iwas no breakdown of seaman- — 
ship in the man—no land-lubberly deed, but just murder — 
from behind; and who can be proof against murder? ”’ 

‘* And why—why? ”’ asked Bob English. ‘* That beats 
me. I knew they hated their uncle, because he made ’*em 
stand to work and wouldn’t have no nonsense nor yet shirk- 
ing; but surely to God they didn’t kill him just because they — 
hated him? ”’ . 

** As to that I believe I may be able to throw light,”’ 
answered Jonathan. ‘‘ It will prove to be a family affair. — 
You remember, what James said one hour ago about the — 
money coming to him and his brother. They done this for 
money. There was a thousand pounds what Toby had, 
which would have been the Blakers’ at his death. He didn’t 
tell ’em till they was at him to build a boat; and then he 
explained the situation and said as he’d got the use of that | 
sum for his lifetime, after which it would come to them. But 
he offered to use the capital for a boat, which should some 
day be theirs instead of the money, if they both agreed to — 
the arrangement. Toby told me they had agreed, you see, — 
and the boat was to go forward; but now this looks terrible 
like as if the discovery of the thousand pounds turned ’em 
to do crime.”’ | 

‘* The reason laid bare without a doubt,’’ admitted Bob, 
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** If you never think you are a mere item again, but 
always remember you are the receptacle of an immortal soul 
—then your illness will have done its perfect work,” 
answered Miss Denning. ‘°* No doubt it was because you 
chad taken to looking at yourself as‘no more important than 
the water-wheel, or grind-stones, that the illness was sent. 
‘But you mustn’t go to the other extreme and get com- 
placent, Ann, or feel pleased with yourself. No Christian 
should ever feel pleased with herself. We must keep before 
our eyes the gulf between ideal goodness and our own miser- 
able achievements. As for the absence of pain, concerning 
which you speak, pain is often a very excellent thing, both 
for the body and the mind. Dr. Bewes can tell you that 
oiten absence of pain is a sign of danger. Not, I hope, in 
your case; but the absence of mental pain and anxiety is 
always a bad sign in any case. We ought always to feel 
pain and anxiety; because the world is a painful and anxious 
place; and unless we accept the world as a medicine, it is 
not having its proper effect on us.”’ 

Miss Denning proceeded in this fashion for some time; and 
from a spirit of content and hope, Ann gradually sank into 
despondency. Her gathering depression at last satisfied 
Miss Denning. 

_ * Do not cry, Ann; nothing is gained by tears, as I, who 
have shed them, know only too well. Life ought to be too 
full, too exacting, too earnest to allow room for idle tears 
even when we are laid by. Just at present you can be of 
use to nobody, and it is our privilege to be of use. to you; 
but you may still be of the greatest use to yourself, and 
instead of lying here congratulating yourself that you find 
the world not unfriendly and are to remain in it, perhaps 
for years to come, it would be far better did you concen- 
trate on some good reading and devote the short hours of 
daylight to enlarging your knowledge of the Faith, by which 
only can you justify life at all. I will come and read to 
you to-morrow afternoon from three until four. And now 
I must be going.”’ 

_ She remained, however, for another half-hour, until Mr. 
‘Parable himself ascended to the sick chamber. He came at 
the entreaty of Michael Membury, who declared that Ann’s 
ordeal had lasted long enough. 

** Bewes said that Ann was to be left a good deal to her- 
self, Miss Denning,’’ explained the miller, poking his long 
and melancholy face round the door. 

‘¢ While One is with her, the more she is left to herself 
ithe better,’’ declared Rhoda, rising. ‘‘ I have been fortify- 
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a smack on the ear in that fight over Billy’s coffin, that no- 
~man could have bettered.”’ ; 
He returned to his own tea and informed his grandfather © 
of what he knew concerning the Blakers. Nearly two days 
had passed since they disappeared and not until the morning 
of the second day did evidence of their action appear. | 
Captain Palfrey met Inspector Honeywill by appointment 
on this evening at ‘ The Cat and Canary,’ where Jarvis 
Jarrett let them’use the private bar without interruption — 
save from himself. They were engaged in conversation — 
when the publican joined them with two glasses of cherry © 
brandy. a 
** Wet your whistles,’’ he said. °* They'll be dry.’’ " 
** We've been over the ground and I think Barry here is 
coming round to my way of thinking,’’ explained Captain — 
Palfrey. ‘‘ I was right afore, and I may be right again. — 
For one thing, I agreed with their aunt as they’d cleave - 
together from the start. She said as their twin natures — 
would make ’em sink or swim together, and she was right. 
Whereas Inspector Honeywill argued, from his knowledge — 
of crime and criminals, that they’d be far too spry to in- 
crease the chances of capture by biding together. Didn’t 
you, Barry ? ’ : 
“* I did,’’ confessed the inspector. ‘* Being an old hand” 
in the ways of such rascals, I argued they’d separate, and | 
I was very much surprised that at least one of ’em wasn’t | 
run down yesterday. But, of course, what an experienced ' 
and hardened pair of villains might have done is neither , 
here nor there. I forgot we were dealing with beginners, _ 
Jarrett; and beginners may be counted upon to act different i 
from old timers.’ 
‘* Then there’s the fact that they are twins to be took 
into account. That confused your judgment, I expect,’ 
continued Jonathan. ‘* Had they been otherwise—just a 
pair of sinners related only by their wickedness and not by 
their blood, very like the one that didn’t fire the shot might | 
have turned king’s evidence on the murderer and so saved 
his own neck; but being as they are—childer of one birth— j 
there’ s no distinctions in their minds like that.’? ‘ 
* Of course you haven’t proved that either one or other | 
fired the fatal shot yet,’’ argued Jarvis. : 
‘‘ That’s proved to the hilt by their own actions,’? ex-_ 
plained Mr. Honeywill. ‘* They’ve bolted, because the | 
moment James heard the dead body was found, he knew. 
‘there could only be one end to the job. All’s clear, thanks 
to Jonathan here. He showed the reason for the crime was | 
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money; and he’s been right also in saying that the murderers 
‘would take to the sea.”’ 

_ ** And where would you say they was now?” asked - 
Jarrett. , 

** Once more me and Barry don’t see alike,’’ explained the 
old sailor. ‘‘ Now the boat they’ve taken is a little craft 
used for pleasuring in summer. They must have slipped 
out after dark last night, and it wasn’t till round about noon 
that Barry heard of it. By that time the wires had spoke 
all round the coast, and not only so, but to sea also. Wire- 
less had gone out for the shipping to look out for a little 
yacht with two men in her. But now what about condi- 
tions? The police, Inspector Honeywill here included, think 
that the idea would be to get across to France; but that they 
could not have done, because the weather made it impos- 
sible. | Last night was a dead calm and a lot of fog. At 
dawn a puff of wind came from the west and the fog lifted. 
At dawn, therefore, they might have got a move on; but not 
sooner. You’d say that they must have been seen and 
chased so soon as the theft of the boat got to be known; 
and yet by that time, in my opinion, the craft had ceased 
to be visible.”’ 

‘* Perhaps she’s got motor power,’’ suggested Jarrett. 

**'No she hasn’t. We’ve inquired as to that, and since 
there’s no news of her, the question arises if she’s on the 
water, or under it,”’ said the inspector. 

** And that raises another you see, Jarvis,’? added Jona- 
than. ‘‘ If the yacht’s been sunk, then have those terrible. 
fellows gone afore their Maker to answer for their sins, or 
have they got ashore again? To France they cannot have 
reached, but there was nothing to prevent ’em sinking the 
little yacht and swimming a few hundred yards back to 
their own land; and that before hue and cry started after 
the yacht. If we take that view, then we ask ourselves what 
shore would it be where they landed. Now Barry thinks 
they have added suicide to their other crimes and we must 
lend all weight to his view, Jarvis, him being a professional. 
And yet I can’t see it myself. They were sporting young 
devils, as sinners often are, and the love of life be terrible 
strong in youth, and I don’t believe they’ve thrown up the 
sponge—not yet.” 

‘© What d’you think has happened then? ”’ 

‘¢ I think they were terrible disappointed to find they 
couldn’t go voyaging because of the weather. They would 
know there was no chance to get across the Channel if they 
had to wait until light afore they started, and whatever 


fatal. hen they did the next best tl 
ue believer’ : When a pinch of wind came fr 
ran east before it. And where would that k 
i Ove. very good lonely place—the Dorset coast out be ne 
_ West Bay. They knew the Chesil Bank and they kn 
that if they put the yacht down off there and got ashore 
_ they might find plenty of hiding holes to lie low in till dar 
returned. And then, they might kidnap another boat, - 
haps, and try again. Of course that’s only an idea, an 
; _ thousand things may have happened to make ’em do so 
thing different; but since the yacht’s | not Fepor tery bara 
what happened to her in my opinion.’ 
oS “A good thing, all the eeu if ot ve creeped 1 t 
_ horrors to come,”’ said Jarrett. a 


ve sh aie 


been He thinks so,’’ answered Curtain Palbeys: rs A life 
_ life, and in my view, they’ll fight | a Byes pe further; 
and may even win out and escape.”? __ \ 
‘Not that,’? answered Honeywill. — “ It we can’t 
ets ‘such a couple to earth, then the less said about the Dev 
police the better. Every man’s hand’s against ’em a 
_ they’ll do better much to appeal to their Maker direct; 
Ki Wired won't get no ery) here, nor yet pai abg2 


ve “you to the heart, because, do what you will, ‘you ye recon- 
eile it with righteousness, or say it ought to have happen: d. 
_ And yet, again, we know that Howsgt happend that did 
ies) _ ought.’ 99.8 
eee They was a bone-idle pair, and, idleness be half Bt 
_ crime as we all know,’’ answered Honeywill. -** Conside 
_ their conduct. The one man who had taken ’em in har 
and taught ’em a trade, and made them useful and 
a -_respecting—that one man to whose care they owed e 
_ thing. And they turn on him and go to the length of : 
_ dering him, knowing him to be defenceless. And his on 
__ erime was that he stood between ’em and a bit of money. I 
—he’d never told em about that thousand tenctian he’d be 
- alive now.”” : ie 
That’s what I say,”’ aeeted areene «6 That’s what 
: Des my reasoning powers; or if it don’t shake ’em, it 
wakes ’em. How can you say a mean and bila 1 
like that is God’s will and plan?’ | 
ihe No,” answered Captain hehe, cs You can’t s 
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e t them. and returned ‘to. the station, ‘ 


te 


Desi of sailor a eieint to eee cet 


- © Your faith he a ed as at fault, J ani Hoe ‘ 
Jonathan. © You'd best look into it, or you may end ‘by 
landing yourself along with the unbelievers, to your own 
everlasting loss. You go to Pipchin. He'll throw a bit of __ 
light. You must trust more and work your weak human > . 
- brain less. _And remember this : it won’t hurt you a pinch 
to believe more than the truth; but it may be all the differ- 
lence between the good place and the bad one to believe less — 
than the truth. There’s the danger you lie open to. For | 
my part, from my youth up, I believed ne 
_thing—and made a life-long practice of it. I know it can’t — 
all be true; but I don’t know what’s true and what is not, 
so I take in the lot for precaution. If you begin pe 
and choosing, so like as not you'll just go and fling away — 
_the kernel of the nut. And you’ve got to remember there’s - 
one always at your elbow to ave you miss the vital points. 
Tf you believe the lot, the Enemy is powerless. And you ~ 
must also remember that hardest thing to swallow is ae | 
what the soul wants most and must have. I often tell my 
brother David, who isn’t very religious-minded, ey 
honest as the light, that faith’s like physic. It may be a 
hell of a job to get some of it bia but porn it have gon to nee 
i ete you want to goup!” ~~ EG Ge 
Jarvis Jarrett showed doubt. = HON NT cCisth 
TJ never did trust medicine,’’ he said. ‘‘ Tt 1 we left our i 
“minds and bodies to nature, Cap’n Palfrey, I believe it abel 
be wholesomer for °em. But you won’t let this deep talk — 
go further, please. It would be very ill-convenient, and a 
good few men that come in this bar would take ayey, thei | 
custom if they thought I weren’t a believer.”’ 
_ ** You are a believer,’’ answered Jonathan, removing the A 
‘cornucopia from Ms ear. ‘¢ tsi only you Bone will and as 


But trust Hin you ‘must, J jarvis, for your own peace “of 
nind. He knows best, and be it as it will, you ain’t going: 
alter His everlasting plans RY rae: over ren) 
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‘* He’s got a great grievance, Mr. English.” 

_ ** More fool him. There’s nothing worse for your char- 
acter than to harbour a grievance, Joe. It eats into you 
and the only person that suffers from a grievance is the 
party that’s fool enough to feel it. There’s always a funny 
side to a grievance, and that’s the only side worth remem- 
bering—as I happen to know.’’ 

** Forrester don’t find it very funny. He’s wishful to be 
married, and he’s getting on in years, and so few people 
want thatching done now-a-days.”’ 

They considered the case of Forrester; then Bob asked a 
question. 

‘* IT heard a rumour that the Blakers had been taken— 
have you had any certain news? ”? 

** No; but, if it is true, ey eee s sure to know 

to-night.’’ 

** My mother will want to hone the latest. That’s why I 
ask.”? 

** A fearful adventure. Mr. Pannell was in talking to 
grandfather last night. He’s very sorry about it; but he’s 
a man that takes such big views. He wasn’t troubled so 
much for poor Toby, nor yet that terrible pair, nor even 
for Miss Shears. He felt for Redcliff and the disgrace.’’ 

** He would. He puts Redcliff high above human beings. 
The place is Pannell’s first thought—its welfare and its 
fame. People are nothing to him. They come and go; 
but Redcliff goes on, and he wants it to go from strength to 
strength. The folk will never know how much they owe 
that man. You have to look under the surface, like I do, 
to see how he’s lifted the place and what a fighting heart 
he’s got.”’ 

** He came to the mill to know which side grandfather 
was on over his reservoir scheme,’’ said Joe. ‘* He always 
likes to know which side a man ison. Then Mike named 
the murder and he was very cast down that it should have 
falled out here. He was angry that the Blakers should be 
native sons. He felt that it would be thought a black mark 
against us all by the nation at large.”’ 

** Such things are soon forgot,’? answered the plumber. 

They. parted in half an hour, and before he reached his 
mother’s cottage, Bob heard the snap of “hihi in the direction 
of Three Spinneys. 

Then Sarah Quick oreeted him. 

** Mrs. English have gone down to see a neighbour, but 
she’ll be back in a few minutes,’’ explained Sarah. ‘‘ She’s 


q peu her Praia ds he winter very cl 
. adventure, though such an ancient ‘woman.  M 
father’ s funeral gave her a lot of pleasure; but the mur 


ot 
wee 


have been food and drink you may say. She tells me it 
minds her of her young days, sixty years ago, when all sorts 
Pestethng things used to eae rune about.”” | 
— 


roman ‘like her in these parts.” 
“‘ Not one—except her ladyship, 
ae at life in the same lawless Tee 


ni said Say! 


a cA ebisper that they’ ve been se but I don’t kno 
it’s true.”’ ay 
He had soon mended the leaky boiler, and then smo | 18.) 
_a pipe, while Sarah lighted the kitchen Hee She spoke 0 of 
her sweetheart. 
_ © My unlucky devil of a Rorrerien have gone to his do 
now along of helping with poor father,” she said. 
Parable won’t forgive him.’’ | 
_“ He’d forgive him all right: if he stood to work. aa 
_ * How can he stand to work if work won’t stand toh 
Us shan’t never be married at this gait and I’m gettin, 
lot down-daunted about it. I wouldn’t say so to my (0) 
mother and nobody knows I’m worried, but Mala t Te 
understanding, you’d see how it was.”? iy 
 **T do. If Forrester put his icles out of Me mind. an 
pee fell back on his own wits and built up a connecti 
nas he’d soon find Joseph Parable and Gideon, too, look m 
an friendly at him. They judge by results. Blood ain’t no 
ing to them. You ought to be able to give him lots of gc 
dvice—a clever girl like you, with my mother behind-y 
_ ** Women ain’t no good. He wants a man friend. 
c iigeryack to tea ethan _You talk to’ get Hee s su 


« Now us be going to have a ine tell, aa you cue 
home till I go to sleep,”? she said. “ i hope you let 
know as she needn’t look for you till she Sees yon | 
ie a Thet’s right, mother.” ; 


Na Cy (a Cabtain Palfrey, ”bega 
arted, ey for ba have fallen out 1 h 


oe would be Sea 3 in the) Channel running fon Fran e, 
because, with wireless, all the shipping could be told to look 
out. But Jonathan said different. He reckoned that they’ 
not try to leave England that way and, allowing for t 
wind and so. on, he thought they’d get up in the ee bade 
‘hood of Portland Bill perhaps, then sink the boat and go 
ashore. And that’s exactly what they did do; and the next 
thing was that the mast of the little yacht was seen two feet 
above the sea at low water fifty yards offshore at a point 
‘somewhere about the midst of Chesil Bank. So now we 
know where they landed, and Palfrey says their next move © 
will very likely be to try and get on one of the night steamers 
from Weymouth for.the Channel Islands, or the French 
coast. But the latest thing i is a rumour that they’ve been 
‘taken in the woods UE above: Weymouth, Tt my very 
ay be true.” : 
| Rae They'll both be 


be hanged,” ° declared Deborah. & Tis 
‘a case where they haven’t got a leg to stand upon. They’ll 
die for this, and Jane Shears will get the thousand pounds. 
And I’d so soon she had it as anybody. A very nice woman, 
if she weren’t so terrible fond of gossip. _ Not unkindly. 
mind you; she’s never unkind and don’t harbour an evil 
thought against a dog. But she do ee as to rattle 
other people ii yaaa ee ues : 
A, Le She'll hey 2 SO! 


ae Ss my a lok to uae thankful ton? Seas Mrs. vanglish 
ue * First there. Des ‘Christian burial for Toby—a thing t. 


: ‘fifty ‘pounds: a year more to her income ‘and no farther n 
0 go catching cockles I hope; though IL believe that’s 1 
pleasure than a business. _ Of course there’s the nasty ja 
having two murderers in her family; but nobody wil 
we corning: about, it outside Redcliff, and such. shadow: 
le aw wey. We should all find ‘em ah we e could go back 
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far enough. It haven’t made no difference to Johnny a 


Stamp’s feeling for Milly Batstone I hope? ”’ 
** None,’? answered Bob. ‘* The affair has thrown back 


the wedding, of course, for with this hanging over ’em, they 4 


can’t marry for the moment.”’ 

Deborah considered the twins. 

‘* There’s no place in the world now-a-days for wild spirits 
like them,’’ she said. ‘* There was once, but notnow. Do 
you mind how they played the murderers in that Christmas 
frolic got up by Pipchin? They done their bit with such a 


good appetite! °*Twas in their blood. The mistake they) 4 


made that fierce night was to sink their poor uncle in the 
fair way of the trawlers. If they’d took him down the coast 
and dropped him over somewhere else on a rocky. bottom 


he’d never have been raked up again. But there it is—_ | 


men who play these games always miss some little touch 


like that. They was young, too, and inexperienced in 7 


crime.’’ 

‘* You talk as if you were sorry for the rogues, mother,’’ 
said Bob. 

** I wouldn’t say I was sorry for ’em exactly,’’ explained 
the old woman. ‘‘ Of course murder didn’t ought to be 
done, though in the old smuggling days, such affairs hap- 
pened often. In olden. times men like them would have 
found their account in lawless enterprises, like the hawks 
and the foxes. I understand their bent of mind better 
than this generation do. A fox is a fox by the will of God, 


and a pirate, no doubt, have his bloody bent by nature, else y 


he wouldn’t take to that dangerous life. James and Jacko 
would have been highwaymen in the good old days and got 
a run for their money, and: had a showy end on Heavitree 
Hill at Exeter, sooner or late. I’m not saying they didn’t 
ought to be hanged, however. Us must think of the greatest 
good to the greatest number of course, and if *twas a 
triumphant success, they’d be tempted to try again I dare 
say.’ 

‘A curious thing,’? commented Bob, ‘* that people 
mostly hate a murderer till he’s catched and tried and con- 
demned; then they forget the dead victim and begin to pour 
out pity on the villain.’ 


ifs Perfectly natural,’’ said Deborah. ** Because the mur- 


dered one’s at peace and we needn’t waste no tears on him; 
but the living must command our pity till the breath’s out 
of his body; and we don’t pity them less, because they’ve 
been built on a godless pattern. Atleast I don’t. No man 
ean do so cruel a thing but a still crueller punishment may 
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2's chi ens even at your age.”? a 
ee and Deborah ee : 


" 1 Bob. ‘Then he + gh a 
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it’s. a very trying t 
admire like F admire se ‘ 

— Tt will go on till you | Ge | a hand ow foe yourself, ne 
_ prophesied Mrs. English. ‘* A nature like that won’t yielc | 
to reason, nor yet commonsense. Her eyes have got to be ~ 
- opened to the man you are. It’ll hurt her a lot and give 
her self-respect a proper shake; but your self-respect is a 
_ damned sight more important than hers, and your children 
be coming to an age now when they’ll soon take their lin 
from her. You don’t want them to despise you, Bob 
Your foot have got to go down and you know your wife wel 
: enough to know that however she may squeal, she’ll take 


do now. She thinkk more of the joanies and gimcracks on 
her parlour mantelshelf than she do of you, and it’s your 
- duty in my opinion to plan a proper eye-opener for Rose.” 
_ ** What the mischief can ri do? I wouldn’t hurt her for * 
the world.’? | 
— ** You'll hit on a way if, you give the subject a thought 
ish And you can begin by telling her that you won’t have you! 
_ childer kept away from their grandmother. Rose thinks I 
_ ban’t good enough for her youngsters; but on that subject 
- I look to you to be plain. You know the woman I am. 
- and you must make her see, whatever else she don’t see, tha 
I’ll have all respect from her, same as I have it from Ned’s 
wife. If I’m good enough to be called upon by the Dowager 
_ T’m good enough for a mother-in-law for your Rose.” 
- ** T should think you were,” said Bob. ‘* And well Rose a 
knows it. I'd not hear one uncivil word touching you, and) 
she wouldn’t dare to speak one—not in my hearing.” 
© We must open her eyes for her own good and your com- 
a fort, ”? summed up Deborah. ‘* These house-proud women 
sy have all got one weak spot, whether or no, and if noug 
else offers, you must smite her through her house. It may 
_ cost you a pound or twol shouldn’t wonder; but it would be 
\ » worth LAG Cao 
_ Sarah Quick returned with two lighted candles, and she 
asked a favour of Robert. — 
. ** You’ll be passing my mother" s,’? she snl ‘ and Ta 
ah! ihink it amazing kind if you’d drop this letter hoon 4 : Kh. 
“So I will then. How’s Mrs. Quick faring? ? 
© A lot’s being done for her and the family. She’s ver i 
the: prateful to all concerned. There’s a talk of that cottage — 
on the Exmouth road. “Me Pipehin’ s making a valiant 
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effort to get it. Then Ivy would have a room where the 
sun comes. Work’s pouring in for mother.’’ 

_ ** All them who thought well of Billy will lend a hand,” 
Promised Bob. ‘* And me amongst ’em.’ | 

| Forrester White then knocked at the door and Sarah 
i admitted him. He stopped and talked for ten minutes. 
‘The rumour from Weymouth was confirmed. 

a ** "Tis true. A gun-dog nosed ’em out in a game planta- | 
‘tion inland from the town. They were worn and weak for 
want of food. They ran for it, but two keepers gave the 
-hue and cry and they were stopped, and both laid hard and 
ast in Weymouth police station by noon to-day.’’ 


- On returning to Redcliff, Bob found Forrester had told 
the truth, and from that hour for many weeks the fate of the 
Blakers proved a subject of ceaseless interest. They would 

‘be tried at the forthcoming assizes in Exeter, and no voice 
was lifted on their behalf. 

_ The sordid-fact proved to be much as Captain Palfrey had 
indicated, for after their trial, Jacko Blaker confessed to it. 

On suddenly hearing of the money that some day must 

: belong to them, the twins considered a short cut to reach 

it. So simple was the task and so acute their hatred of their 

uncle that they did not hesitate to destroy him. They had 
| pretended to support the idea of building a boat with the 

/money;. but in reality wished for no such thing. Their 

ambition had been to inherit and then leave England for 

Australia or Canada, not to return. Opportunity only 

|) awaited a rough night. at sea, and when that came, they had 

shot their uncle with an old revolver long in their possession, 
|) fastened ballast to the corpse and thrown it and the weapon 

-overboard. The solitary chance that they had left out of 

calculation ultimately confounded them. Jacko offered all - 

details to the prison chaplain at Exeter after their con- 

-demnation; while James never opened his mouth again from 

the moment that he was captured. The law tried in vain to 

‘learn which man had actually fired the shot; but this was 

‘never known, and psychologists argued learnedly on both 

sides, some holding Jacko the actual murderer and others 

believing the shot had been fired by James. 

_ According to their natures and instincts the people com- 

/mented on this tragedy. Hearts ached for the lads, only to 

harden when old Toby’s sudden end came to be considered. 


‘unemotional and direct character. 


ie She shed no recorded tear for James, or Jacko, and on 
ie iE 


; Jane Shears took an attitude to be expected from her 
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Oihe Aa of ie seas was concerned with ] 
| " who had undertaken to Laas rae a gravestone for y 
through a friend. _ Pa 
~ T’ll ask you to show me a lot of pictures,” ‘she said. 
** So as I may find the likely one, and I'm going to thirty: | 
five pounds and no more.”’ oi 
*©You shall have a good choice, Miss Shears, " promised : 
Moses. ‘* You don’t need me to tell you that there’s | 
_ deal of sympathy and friendship felt for your corey on this 
_ dark day.’’ 
** As for that, Iam my family. There’s only my niece, 
_and she’ll be a Stamp _ so soon as all this horror be past.” 
‘* A very terrible thing and t feel it for the town.”” — 
_ § Red money, Mr. Pannell. ’Tis red money,” sighed 
Jane. 
_ ** Don’t you think that. Money can’t be red, Red 
deeds are done for money; but a bit of metal can’t commit 
murder. You might so well say the bullet one of thos e 
wretches fired was guilty.”’ 
** James fired it,’’ said Jane. ‘‘ There? Ss such a phates ; 
and I could laugh to hear tongues wagging, if it weren’t 
for the horror and fearfulness. James fired the shot—not 
that Jacko wouldn’t have been willing. There weren’t ¢ a 
pin between them in craft; but James done the deed—if q 
know ’em.”’ 
_ They were wicked in their lives and in their desthe they 
- -weren’t divided; and that’s all you can say for ’ "em,”” mu be 
- mured Moses. 
 ** Of course *twould be a funny sort of world if there 
__-weren’t no oddities in it,’? admitted Jane. ‘‘ I was never 
one to ask for the impossible myself and I well know : ag 
world without oddities can’t be. And, along with the other 
_ peculiar people and doubtful people, of course you'll get 
,  wourderer now and then. I’m reasonable about it. I k 
\ they must happen according to Providence; but of co 
_ nobody’ ‘likes for them to be in their own families; becau 
it casts a lot of reflection. But there again, murderers 1 
have relations, same as their betters. | Somebody’s go 
- berelated to ’em. There ain’t no shame for me. Tis 
_ misfortune, not my fault, and nobody on God’s earth ca 
say I’ve ever thought of ‘such a thing myself, though their 
- mother was my own sister.’’ 
| ‘© Most certainly not, and who would dare to do 
_Nought happens without the Almighty. I was explain 
_ these unhappy young men to Jonathan Palfrey only 
_ night, and he was explaining them to me.  ‘ God, 


“ 
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rash characters same as we put — 
gerous rocks.’ You see the idea? 
a eryday people what to avoid. And they 
often get a good bit knocked about and have a rough time 
n consequence, just like the lighthouses; and they may even 
nd by getting hanged, like James and Jacko Blaker, now 
nd again. But they’ve done their work and left their 
varning, and very like their wages in another world won’t 
what we think.’ A very merciful man is Jonathan.”’ 
_* Yes, they’ve done their work,”? granted Jane. ‘“‘ There 
won’t be no more young men in Redcliff to kill their Poor 
old uncles—not after this cruel lesson.”’ © 
_ ** Just so, Miss Shears. The Lord chooses his own 
weapons for his own dirty but necessary tasks, and when 
His weapons happen to be human creatures with immortal © 
ouls, rest assured He won’t forget ’em.”’ ti 
_** A comforting thought, Mr. Pannell; and now they be 
lead, I wouldn’t mind for their names to be whitewashed 
cE: bit. No doubt their graves were. Do they have Christian 
burial in the gaol, or is it denied ’em? ”’ 
— T couldn’t tell you; but I’ll find out,’’ promised Moses, | 
* and you shall have the pictures for your brother’ s tomb- 
‘stone. Of course it can’t be set up yet awhile.’ 
: “* For that matter I dare say I shall want to drop in 
myself afore the year’s told,”’ she said. ‘* This have shook | 
‘me up a good bit more than anybody knows but Dr. Bewes.’’ 
© Don’t you say that, because I won’t hear it,”’ replied 
Moses. “You shall lie alongside your family when your 
time comes, Miss Shears; but you’re a proper landmark here 
and I hope you'll stand, to show what the last generation . 
was, for a good many years yet. 29 
_ And elsewhere the same theme ran on many other lips. 
When Joseph Parable paid his daily visit to Ann Upcott, 
‘who now made progress to health, she Seyeth she had not 
slept for thinking of the tragedy. 
_ ** And when the clock struck eight—oh, it God, master, __ 
So think of they two men—so young and so bright and full Mon 
of chatter ! ”? 
_ ** So be jackdaws young and bright and full of chatter,’ 
answered the miller. ** But who thinks of shooting a brace 
of them? Varmints i is varmints and when catched must be 
treated according.” 
met fh You ain’t got no mercy in you,” she said, ** and you. | 
never did have.’ ) i RES: 
Bs ** Never, Ann—never no use for mercy.’’ 
But og eam her head and contradicted him, wondering 


iH bee ou be potty ‘saucy i your 
| you find yourself well enough to aie me s 
| noe you'll soon be well enough to. stand to nel 


_ And so do I,”? she replied. ‘¢ I’m properly long 
i it, and thank God I shall be better than ake bas or y 
My -afore the spring cleaning.” | 
Sl At the vicarage the subject. was Mere vealed Vir. . 
ae and Miranda Hornby-Horsford had felt. The! inci ent. 
acutely, but upon the Canon it left no trace. | 
_ Offences must come,”’ he said, ‘‘ and woe unto thos 
who bring them. There seems to. be. an impression amon 
k our _Rnock-kneed sentimentalists, (emnge: sak th 


ieee harder to get at oily sy mourned Aubeost) 
ie I little guessed at their difficulties.’ ie 
The vicar permitted himself the era that meant he 
“ iret amused. ? , 
: * Their peavdag ati Ht 


ea Soni two youl 

for all our yo Z men; you. Beeson no bunts i ve 
- some decency and social sense of obligation and 
“ standing of religion. What more could von do: P. om 


i con ‘Did they ever ‘enter a » church in “ther 1 in 
they were baptized?’ . CON teal 
© Tt was for the church to go. to Bian aaa 
Well, didn’t as fi You did ron best for. 
facet i fel SO 


Palieag eal tel we were not — 
ib ibe very sure what he would say 


i 2 not rn aE humanity in him, and not a Soe by 

n bloodi770)) 00 } 
_Pipchin’ Ss. heart stood fatill 

er one word of criticism until now; yet this disaster Mf 


ae ran on “pouring contempt upon her husband. 
trove to done ch be 


t da ane mean | them}. you ; mustn't 
| Oecd | you musta’ t.7? (.)) ei 
ine words frighten you, too? Don’t you ‘bales! ‘the, 
th about him? Haven’t you found it out yet—that hers i 
ruel, callous cold- hearted devilt - Doesn’t ashen know — 


ahh 


You are wrong. mh “The anions hse a Mebigal’ mind. ‘His ‘ 
aith is real, radical, not to be shaken by SentiAeiH: 
juts us to” ‘shame really. He does not dissociate the Old \ 
stament from the New, as the modernists are too prone 
» do, dear Mrs. Hornby-Horsford. _ Indeed he is not cruel 
just. and therefore right. _ x we are right 
) pity and to cast n no Seanad Life is. full of mystery 
e is only one Tight, that can solve the: i teal i 
is teaching y 
of words,’’ she said ality. freez: 
has frozen. me, Ambrose. _ He will if you | let h fe 
| ipchin found Lim: hk | | 


| ea of things nae That | 2 
perfect in self-control, so aun her husband and t 
parish, so patient and full of good will—that she shoul 
thus suddenly have revealed a new side of herself to hit 
astounded Mr. Pipchin. It even terrified him. He w 
~ exceedingly fearful at this glimpse into a heart he h 
ee much respected and admired. He hoped that | 
had witnessed a passing aberration, but suspected too sure 
otherwise. This flash of flame rose out of deep and.ancie 
fires. But was the lady right? Could he have taken t 
- Canon at his face value through all these years, and so m 
Lccad him? For a time the curate forgot all about tho 
- who had forfeited their lives that morning. 

Elsewhere David Palfrey, who had come to see o 
ce ~ brother, recorded the Dowager’s attitude. It conform d 
somewhat closely with that of the vicar. a 
_ She won’t hear another word on the subject. She say 
_ dangerous beasts be better dead and there’s an end of it. ie 
— But Jonathan shook his head. | ae 
Tf that was the end of it, we'd all be better dead. > he 
said. For. why, David? Because we’re all dangerous | 
beasts one time or another. Life be arranged so orderly 
- now-a-days, and there’s such a terrible lot of laws to preve 
_ the beast in us from breaking loose that it takes a good pinch 
of pluck to break loose. You can’t understand that per 
Dee being one of the orderly ones from your, youth up 
_ but I know it’s true; because I’ve felt the temptation an 
heard the beast growl in my throat at sea sometimes. _ a 
e ‘sea be a great. provoker of it under some conditions.” 
se _ © The sea got in them and made them savage, no doubt. 
_ admitted the butler. ‘* You say you was savage too no 
and again in mid-ocean? But it never ran you into crime 
_ And a peacefuller saint ashore than you don’t live I’m sure. | 
| They'll soon be forgotten out of mind, and the ill they’ve 
done forgotten also. And when all’s said, that’s w 
es to ninety-nine humans out of a hundred—good. and 
bad alike. So they be just where all of us will be in the long 
eatin it weren’t for the name of the thing.” 
_ With these vague reflections David turned to ‘subj 
‘ ‘more interesting to himself. 
_ And at Three Spinneys the oe topic also. came ae Ww n 
ag tout rousing much emotion. i Re 
Bhd ~The rogues — be in their quieklime now,” said Gid on 


fact 


ec ; 


5 1e queer thing was. that, to-day would Have, been : 
agene Batston married John Stamp,” she said. ‘* For | 
Ney Sa as fixed; but—as Jane Shears ad me > 
ever turned a hair—of course aca: co ul rt 
ve it ree de ieee in the Scmaneet uy Reh 
Gideon Tighe and 
pot a meee 


snake supper ‘Ava accruing now restores 
to ie, | ‘dwelt. on the event a the day and Joe liste 
eas hi ub ea 


Spey anti teng 


| ision afterwards. made for the acy by Miss Shears 
little home. De ee 

Twas a very peetey wedding indeed,” ) said Anny? 
Milly. looked very handsome, and J ane wore her islael 
and the bonnet with the sunflower. Mary Honeywill, > Mr. 
Roger’s daughter, was bridesmaid, and Rupert Quick was 

Johnny’ s best _ man, because they’ re messmates of long 

standing i in ‘ White Wings.’ I daresay there would be 
people in the church, and the Canon took che ser 
self. He ain’t what you call a: genial man at a 

ghee they juicy, old clergymen. of the last Bene 


a good appetite; but the Canon’s one of the sort. th 

seem to enjoy ‘themselves. in the Lord’s house. _ 
you feel parson. ssi avin’ it, Unet Snehis PGi ee fe 
it iinat ae Noe : 


eal off f they 
ai ea 


en toad | pcan a ‘up the platform ea 
aay. oman didn’t mind, BRON ie 


Le 
st) 


can’t help me, ne must £0 “ee Hae 


Cea | nee ek, ou Staal 1a a 
ag _ © There’s a a lot of selfish people at Woodbury 
w the viver away. ‘Half the water’s filched for ithe 


i a eae, laid ia ete eeivane gardens. m 
that’s - what they’re doing, and when : kn ¥ 
| het Tu stir to have at He sae ae s 


on ae new oe you can You a bite in ‘your pocket a and 
8 ‘and spy out the land.”? _ yh 
olw will then leah "answered | Joey approving ‘the Pee 


t t 
byte 


ss nae very. “well, _but en, comes ; fist, ’ 


t be the aloe, gardeners? br e 3 ad 
Loci ahi Penick 


of fab He is rel anc 


ea sluices. int their m 


- as ‘And coming aie mpl an as 
a at ERtodes. Honeywill’s frist ie i and I 
_ he’s got a barrel of the American apples, that. come to 
_ markets at this season, I can do with a couple of score. to 
on with. There was a sweet, red apple by the name i 
if Wine-sap > he had last March, and it came from Oregon mi 
. : so Roger told me. It suited me very well, and you can 
_ fetch along so many as Roger can ee if he’s got ‘em ! 
again this year.” ne 
_,. The morning opened Peden with rain inom the west, but 
a) weather meant nothing to Joe. Indeed, according to Mr. 
_ Membury, the day promised fair. 
_ ** There’s a blue eye opened in the north,”’ he said, ‘‘ pole 
when you see blue to the north, you needn't take much fear 
of the day.’’ : 
Ann provided a pasty, bread and cheese ay a slice of — 
i ae and her proleptic spirit whispered a caution. we, 
* If you go in Honeywill’s, you eae see mes Die. 


be in the fire.”? 

They were alone as Ann ese and Joe erailed: “a 
_ §* T have thought twice about her,”’ he said. ‘* Ever since — 
AG the play at Christmas I’ve often thought about her. It — 
- ain’t a crime to think of a person, Ann, oan: if she 
oy will rise up in your mind.” 

 ** Your grandfather would say it was, so you watch out, a9 
o ‘said Ann with fearful joy at her heart. sae 
at ieee S asics on the ereaeye wiley Boy well favoured 4 


os : May was engaged to an electrical engineer in Londo 
‘Indeed Joe voiced this opinion now. — ae 
“© No danger there for grandfather. Miss Honeywill’aa e 
- tokened by all accounts toa ‘Londoner. _ The likes of jher—| 3 
- so sharp as a needle—wouldn’t find Dall teed ae enough 
ye " in these parts.” 

Joe proceeded on his holiday, for as piich he regarded 
y He followed Woodbury Brook with zeal, only leaving , 


a spinneys. “They wove a betwotk of amber and silver a 
tawny brown over the shining reaches of the brook, ai 
already the tassels of hazel and alder danced in the win 
and the catkins of the willow glimmered white against the 
twinkle of new-born green. Joe had an ingredien 
character that could And in 2 Ee ci ante the ‘So 


ae aise Thy mys fi A 
at the sensation. | ud saa Hin as curious that mci and Lon 
unds- should arrest his intelligence and aurtieyatt et i 


_ cleverer men hae Tinsel: while to those interested past ides ie 4 
his reaction to such stimulants merely argued that he had | 
a screw loose and must be a dreamer. Ann Upcott alone 7 | 
admired this quality of vision; others—his grandfather in- oy 
 cluded—trusted_ that the young man would soon grow out 
of it. eg ve 
But to-day Joe, while unconsciously enjoying nature, say 
y paid due attention to his business and took careful note of 
; the brook’s windings through the hamlet of Woodbury. He 
_ found it a receptacle for much rubbish, and marked ee on 
its smooth current ran over potsherds, broken china and 
iM rusty fragments of old frying pans; but he saw none of the uy) 
- sluices that Mr. Parable suspected. Folk came to the 
steps beside a little bridge that spanned the stream, and > 
_ many filled their pails thereat, but Joe could see no tamper- 
ane with the river flow, and caten he asked questions of a), 77 
man here and there, he was laughed at. The explorer pro- i 
i ceeded: left the village and followed the stream north- | 
easterly, where it wound through tilth and fallow that 
finally gave upon the wild heath land at Woodbury’s 
shoulder. Here, unsullied, the little river flashed happily | 
_ amid signs of spring. It purred and sang, flung itself over _ 
_many mossy aprons of great boulders, flashed foaming at 
_ waterfalls, collected in stickles, created here and there islets — 
: in the midst of the current, whereon grew silver birches and 1 
thickets of dwarf willow. It was nigh such a spot that Joe 


(ae 


‘saw a gossamer trace twinkling athwart the river and a 
fishing-rod flash from time to time above it. . 
_ That was not remarkable, but the young man’s mild eyes” ) 
widened to observe that a girl followed the angler’s sport. 
me Overnight rains had swelled the stream and a respectable 7 
flood of water, with latent forces hidden i in it, swept shout- _ 
ing through the moor. The region was strange to Joe, but ye 
he found great pleasure here. Now he stood watching the | 
girl for a few moments, and presently was glad that he © 
had come. As yet he did not recognise her, and she, intent 
er fly, failed t to observe a i eotkeanege Tn order to reach — Bh 


Pir, NERA Lancs BAS? I : Hite i Ae a) 


Then she heard a a doud voice shoutne cs Jump’! Hae 1 » 
| ne sid ay and 1 ee bah pi ie in tim: 


as h i ; fear for her was gone! | 
ni ed Mary Honeywill and waved pe Sand, \ 
—** I see who it is now,”’ he said. | 
till I come over. You’ve uy a rare shave of some 
_ thing worse than a ducking, Treckon.”” At cng 
\ oy Thanks to you,”’ she cried. ‘‘ It T Tete heard you. 
: jump, I might have gone into the; AMET Nt ae 
She Watched his deliberate actions. He took off his boot: a 
his i 


‘HO 
ie 


and leeeings and pia rolled ER his trousers” Ov eh 


: Mr. Parable—I T though it was i es said, ssiting : 


ne sings 7 oat ight 


vanyhody wou as | 


thought a eae rock like that. was eta as a house; es 
a very clever jumper, and it’s lucky. you was.” ae 


eet as nearly Sa ie got rng EY hie ita 


Bi “To think) hay me eho eat through ‘the — 
| dey all those Hundreds, of ord, od ‘ at -won- 


ly my ines ih Tete are ean now 
tll after Easter, , _ Then IT go back, t 


T sy a des you nde he one 
n Me ye much, about women. ect 


ea tle Ae oe 7 mn 
He promised. — ley was. ah amazing experience | 
inions with a ae and Joe, in his ingenuous fashi yn 
ier it. At the back of the lad’s mind there haz 
tla suspicion that Mr. Parable would not. be p eased | 
i heard this story; but, against. that fear, persisted 
: eine he had ae alin his th He 


carded | any other potential | . | 
Y i ele ve carried twice your load a thou: ae: «Pm 
- amazing strong. You wouldn’t weigh half | a hundredweig! t 
and a hundredweight be nought tO.Me Ye 
** You wonder ! ”’ she said. | 
In two minutes she was lying in ae. S cea arms, oe 
ae near his own. She had often admired his clean-cut, 
wide-eyed beauty at the rehearsals and enjoyed his great, 
iE eentle voice. She felt a feather and realized for the first 
_time the strength of men. The experience was not un- 
CO pleasnel: Joe smiled and showed no sign of strain or stress. — 
aoe moved carefully and steadily. She felt no fear for him 
or herself; while he found the experience intensely interes 
ing. His heart beat quicker—not from exertion—but at — 
the pleasing experience of earrying so dainty, soft and 
beautiful an object in arms that, until now, had uplifte 
~ nothing nobler than a sack of wheat. BY! 
My! he said. ‘TI should have Pabnene such» a 
- middling tall girl as you would have weighed MOTE; bu 
yeu ’re mostly clothes seemingly.”’ : 
_ Mary laughed and he saw her. small, white teeth. ‘ 
pore (Oh no, I’m not,’’ she said. “ There’ S poe of m 
joes? : 
Not a prank of dpcivetey marked the miatden" S attitud 
7 for she was a modern girl, full of ambition to succeed an 
. ‘as yet innocent of love. Her interests lay with learning, 
: a and her excellent abilities had justified Mr. Roger Honey- 
will in straining his resources to give Mary a three yea 
_ course of London study when her schooling was done. __ 
a ee ate ‘their Sas eee pi’ and a 0 


4 


| “hungey? » 64 the saked. | 
© Of course. I cut them cal Try one.”? 
i He did and offered her a piece of his pasty. 
| cae a little knife and cut a fragment from the grea 
sey Joe had brought. 2 ie 
He praised the country but ‘supposed that London w Ss 
y more wonderful. atte 3 
_ ** No,”? she said, “* nothing’s more mondertul than Spri 
on Woodbury. T love my home end the woods and 
heath and the estuary.”? ee Bt 
an fal tee Lith ces of Nua a a declared. “6 1 hie that, 


fete you "aed cane | todays 
_ Ask me to tea one enn be for | 


igre hecattse I know something pes 
ts "Sciences is my subject. There are new inventions to ss 
take the place of water-wheels.”? _ Mh oS i Aes 
Joe laughed at his own thoughts. 1 
TT was to call you ‘ Mary,’ and go home and tell grand- | 
father I’d invited a fine girl to tea, he’d very likely havea 
stroke and die. | He hates all women young and old. ah a iy 


him of thig a decatine. : 

The girl considered. 

_ Well, seeing you haved the aaplites of Mr, Pavahle’s’ 
dearest friend, he ought to be able to endure it. I'll come 
a Nec all the same some hae ny invite myself—see if I- wn 
be beamed. | | : | CG ee ONT 
© My stars! aut re a plucky one. I wonder what he'd 

ay and do? $07) i ) i 
°° He couldn’t. eat me. He couldn’t pata up my bones 
to make his bread, like the giant in the fairy Story.) AG a ie a 
_ ** You don’t feel no fear against him ? ”? vi yee one 


ve is Why should I? It isn’t a sin to be a girl. ‘How can | i 
he have a. quarrel with me if he’s a sane man? Because 


he was unhappy with your grandmother and she left him > 
for somebody else, is that any reason why he should quarrel — 
an any other woman ? PPh MA Be ao tsvehte! a! ih 
* T suppose not.”? i de tan 
_ §© Of course not. And meantime, as you Je ask ; me | 
‘to tea, I’ll ask you to tea. Father will be very glad to see 
you I’m sure, and hake you for what you’ve done for me 
1 Joe considered. 
ve got to go to Mr. Honeywill’s shop on ‘the way y 
| And I don’t see any just reason why for I shouldie ig 
ink’ a cup of tea if he’s ‘willing—him being grandfather’ fey 
reatest friend.77).7" es 
** So you shall then. Look at the fish I’ve caught. Ea \ ‘ 
He admired four little trout and begged Mary to (shaw vt 
nig how, she sled tekt them. For half an west he smoked — 


brown and. flashed | ie Mary’s. Bs lel was. Pea, ‘slim and 
a cheerful, receptive nature. — “His petit with. the mil 
er puzzled 1 La anal of human besa because aie! | 


oe 


Ree Tight entertain, a ie bt agreement ad con- 
naan Wenieen The waters of Cae resus Cee 


in Won, ‘arms, Joe Borables > he asked: fend he nik C 
feel i oan atmosphere, expanded. and Jaughed. — i : 


Hh (Seca she was your daughter, ‘maybe Noa’ Mag | 
Ried me for saving her—if that’s not too big a word.” 

i Not any too ee declares make ie and, ee Sn ae | 
“att _ You. did save me.”* — | 


passed, and Toe Banned that tere had. ‘been ages oy 
iV But she jumped like a bird. I don’t cial il sabe 
he jumped so swift and light, ** he said. ‘ 
Roger listened and Mary poured out fous The grocer 
had not. seen Joe until this hour except upon the stage : 
4 One had heard of him, however, both 
"y , after Mr. Pipchin’s rehearsals, and from Joe’s g 
ae _ The former had not hesitated to praise Joe as a 
beautiful, and gentle creature outside her experience am 
men; while Mr. Parable expressed no great enthusiasm 
‘hig grandson. _ He granted his remarkable strength, but 
Joe to be a simple soul from: whom not habagae ving ie 
real success could be gleaned. WG 
“Mr. Honeywill found himsell ike the, ale giant 
there. was something engagingly transparent about Joe and 
a hildish beauty in the expression of his eyes, t at 

the elder as attractive rather than stupid. He fou 
simple but not foolish. He was. a good listener. and 
ntelligent’ questions. \ Mr. Honeywill—an ltr 


when life ran fh aaataaiehs ipsa ne could, shu up ast 
ye a N, hit 


°s aicn eday filled his od ts 
_ shop-of-all-sorts and set out to ret 
“His conscience pricked him at his final act, fo 
) hope to see Mary velieas ere she left 
e ha 


1e and. place aad hy herself, | , 
Some unfamiliar spirit dS aaa to have awakened i in . him 


The new ‘emotion ated swift j in ex pedients. : Tt 
ued that Mary Honeywill might help the mill; for had 
> not said that there were ways of making water. do more 

than in a water wheel t doa bit that could con 


she had promised to. Leta into the matter for Mr. 
able. ; 
ith 


i hat Pe told) his tale! : 
sewage mind oce at the _beponing and finished 


My on ersecely ie fe Gotidtether Ss hota Q 
ae to. dea eet ii 


ih 


25 more t to tell, for che wanted me ‘to ax cher home h e 


I said id ‘couldnt. do. no Aven thing, ton ‘gare 
she nvited me to tea instead. Well, oe 


ete hy 


ie 


Y will was civil to you and friendly, you’ve got to thank 


_ out running into all this nonsense and taking far too 


ie Houbt: I’d have told you I was. [I followed every yard te) 


ture was full of immense significance, asked for details, 


A AO OR ET My Ase 
and a hae welcome ‘than Mr ' er of ered you’ 
believe. eens Ne gage Ge oY 

But Mr. Parable was haut pleased. Rae G. is 


“Tf you can’t be trusted to carry out a eae tak 
upon yourself, I’m sorry for it,’’ he said. © And if Ho 
for it and nO ony, else. And you stand to work i in futur 


maidens as go playing at men’s sport. I'll ae my life ? Wi 
‘yt a plot to make a fool of you.” | 
_ Joe stared at this suggestion. 
** She ain’t that sort,’’ he said. _ Metre 
— §** How d’you know what sort she is? As if there 1 
two sorts. J’ll hear no more of it. And if you saw r 
-sluices, I’ll wager that’s because you didn’t use your eh 
But Joe shook his head. | 
‘© That’s not right, grandfather. If I’d been in a 


the. brook and my eyes were in the right place. There 
no sluices in Woodbury. Not a drop is taken out excep 
pails by the women. I’II swear to that.’’ 

On the following day, Ann Upcott, to whom Joe’s adv 


he delighted to give them in Ann’s sympathetic ear wl 
they were alone. She gathered that no romance ex 
between the pair; no feathered shaft had sped. Joe spol 
without the least emotion of Mary and was even in dot 
how to describe her. But Miss Upcott already dw 
possibilities. They terrified her, yet not unpleasantly. 1 
illness, in some subtle fashion, had made Ann braver. 


twa 
Buh 


- CHAPTER XX 


ti 
4 


the day and hel was audcune Whether certain digging, to 
be done in his garden patch, would give her pleasure or 
‘pain, if she returned and found he had accomplished it. 

a ln iN say I’ve done it, she’ll be sure it’s all wrong,’” 


thought Bob, “ but if I tell her Bassett’s done it, then she'll 


: be content.’ 7 


The reflection made Bob pensive and when he met Mr. 


‘Pipchin emerging from. a cottage, he failed to please the ‘ ie 


curate as much as usual. Robert was always civil, but he 
and Ambrose had been friends for many years and the 


plumber never hesitated to speak his mind. 


you know—cancer—by inches and not a hand lifted to save 
her from the pain.”’ 


age you go into? 7’ 


eae dare say most of ’°em have grasped that,’’ answered 


" 


patient. And he thinks he’s keeping life in our bodies ! 


243 » 


 Tt’s awful, Bob, to see such suffering—Miss Hamley ; 


_ He sighed and wiped the perspiration from his foreheat: : 
** Yet you’d say the Almighty’s hand might be gentle on 
, good old woman—eh, your reverence? Don’t you feel 
ired sometimes—apologising for God in every second cot- 


_ * Never, Bob. I never apologise. I explain to the suf- 
| fering people that His Ways are not as ours.’ i 


obert. ‘ Miss Hamley knows it. Months of this torture _ 
till lying ahead and none to lessen a pang. And Dr. © 
ewes—his way is the same as heaven’s. He don’t lift a _ 
finger to help. I wish sometimes he knew what pain was; Dae: 
hen perhaps he’d be more merciful to the sufferers. But 
n truth he ought to be stopped. They stop most men from 
heir jobs when they reach a certain age and make ’em re- 

ire; but a doctor can go blundering on as long as he can get 


J e’ll let a poor devil, that ought to be helped to die, hang ; 
riggling, like a worm, on God’s hook; but how many, as 
ene be alive and hearty. now has he messed out of life in — 


sit ‘€ nat ric | 
with ‘most men.”? Aa Rice 
t i This is bale way. 


Bol Faith Brows our only ide ight « we ‘the a 
| Tuniverse.”? igen i 


Aa 1) Baad as my sh that the speonle should 
‘faith in me, vane reverence. 
in Well, w 


nena ie as eh ent to demand your 
_ know, as you have to ask for mine.” _ hae 
| “W believe in you, heart and soul, your “re 
answered Bob; ba but that’s quite a different jena 
nn! love your main Sevan Wedause! you’ re Hak hee | 
au, sia have been the same cinnaded oe did, or di 


nah Cua My see Hina) | Mees Pannell was 5 the man, 
itoo, laboured under anxieties. __ iat 
ge been mused for. ec he said, 


ko Inehty ciel Tose. the respect of eveyboa bee 
rN abt?” ' 
Ne nodded. i en 

{ “ Marriage seem to have altered he balance f the ma 


ie) out ‘and fue | future cleared | up. 
assured me it would be so. But devil a bit! 
hhigh-handed now. - And yet it’s for me to be hi 
The marriage is said to be a great. success. Mi 
“ Yes—by Nicholas. He’s far too. vain a man to. 
anything he ever did was a failure.’ ay 

my A mana him at his. word oy 


very eye) eke, for all ‘ 
I a ‘Ten to one he’s too prou 
S a _He’s carrying it off, and. pre- 
Peal aah, and hoping, probably, to get 
cc money. fo iothing over a horse race presently i 
or’s always a gambler, and he’s always got undy- — 
hope up his sleeve. But if you was to hint in a kindly 
ay to Mrs. Fley tha things ain’t exactly what they seem, 
in Nicholas feels _ ght y anxious really, and is. hiding it: 
rom her out of regard for her and that sort of stuff—if you. 
did that, you. bare make a good job of it—both for her: 
“don’t pean a itu enon aay ee, 
. and TM go farther and» say I don’t know much about. 
um ingly. _ An individual man is always: tie 
‘ cand uncertain ee Lean ite nit his. word; but . 


ji A committe Lian the courage of a aia of 
5, OF a 1 flock of cattle. Men in a lump are braver, andi i 

ke their appointed word and intentiom 

en its « once | on th minutes. But the individual, especi- 
at) * debt, often proves too deep ‘for me. 


‘once aid r peel ruck v with or a La 


ve force his Hand: I wait oe it.? ey - arts ky 
Bob now went home and having salve as he beli 
efficiently, a problem for Mr. Pannell, and having put aig 4 


problem to Mr. Pipchin, he was now suddenly faced with a 


commit injuries before enjoying the pleasure of putting 


ae tais round about him, created a steady stream across the 


_ kitchen stream was delayed by cocoa-nut matting that 


: _ bright linoleum, and over this the water proceeded briskl 


worse by his enorts, he was weeping in the hands of frenzied — 


he : etal His wite: La te gone to. Sie her i 3 


investigation of the kitchen floor and the parlour carp 


problem himself which nobody could solve for him, bik ‘ 

_ which, none the less, cried for instant solution. The oppor- — 
- tunity of a life-time awaited Bob in the little seullery a 
adjoining his own kitchen; and he grappled with it. ag 
_. He remembered his last interview with his mother dnd a 
hard but pregnant word that she had uttered. ‘‘ Smite her ~ 
through her house,’’ said old Deborah of the hawk-like — 
mind; and now Bob returned home to find fate had already — 
smitten Rose through her house, and that harshly enough. — 
_ His son, over-looked for a few moments by the little maid, 4 
called Mabel, in charge of both children, had gratified an 
ambition of long standing. His father’s mantle ee 
_ to descend upon the boy. Already he aspired to be a 
plumber; but, in his mother’s home, it was necessary 2 
them right again. Now, alone beneath the scullery sink © ‘ 
with a box of toy tools which his father had given him, 4 
- nothing was easier for an energetic infant than to sever the © 
leaden water pipe there exposed. With his hammer and a — 
- serew driver, small Willie English performed this feat an cr 
rejoiced to see the result. The water leapt in strong foun- 


ee = 
aS oe 


se seullery, then ran through the door in two brisk current 
-of which one invaded the kitchen, the other the hall. Th 


pee 


: _ offered a temporary barrier; but the hall was covered with — 


| ea find a channel presently beneath the parlour door. 
_ Before his father came in Willie discovered that to repair — 

is more difficult than to destroy. Having made the flood — 
- Mabel, when’ Bob came home to tea and Lain Hy 
nature of the hee. 


_ Exeter, would return in two hours, and the evening was — 
_ still young. In two hours the water must make a thoroug} rn 


2 


_ The carpet was an ‘ Axminster ’ that had cost BY , 


about this house as you well know, and I feel pretty 


along in about two hours, and I’ll meet her at the station 


will be best to do about it.”? 
ae Mabel gazed round-eyed. 


‘misfortune. But Bob was fen 


it Wontd be orth while hammering in the pipe and stop- 


yet mine. If we do anything, ’tis, almost. certain to be 
wrong. If I was to send for Mr. Tozer for instance, she’d 
sure to say I ought to have called in Mr. Piecroft. So you 
take Willie and put him and his sister to bed, and we’ll just 


me, being quite unequal to a burst water-pipe, as Mrs. Eng- 
lish would tell you, I’ll go round to ‘ The Cat and Canary * 
and pass the time as best I may with a pipe and a glass.”’ 


ign n ie his wife. Mabel coca, suspected that his — 


“reasonable supposition. ‘The sey of his attitude 


hes 


You'd think that might be a wise thing to do in your 


ae it did, “Bob felt tthe: # - 
“He “told Mabel to ee his i 


We must wait coat ths 
le | ( If it was anybody’s house but 
irs, IT should take steps; but Mrs. English is very particu- 


ure she’d rather have another hand to this than mine. Ue 
he’s got her own ideas about this house. She’ll be home- _ 


and break it to her. Then she’ll have time to decide what a 


« Shan’t us even catch some of the water in basins and ie 
_ slop-pails, master? ”’ she said, itching to stem the tide oh 


ping the flow; but what are we afore Mrs. English? An _ 
_ affair like this calls for a bigger mind than yours, Mabel, or _ 


let. nature take its course with the water. Sc far as I can, — 
venture to judge, that will be the wisest way; and as for 


_ Mabel stared. She feared that Robert’s senses wavered _ 
ielore this disaster. He bade her depart at once to the _ 
upper floor, then having watched the progress of the flood, _ 
both in parlour and kitchen, and contrived to guide a trickle _ ; 
out of the front door also, he left his home and entertained — 
himself by analysing his own feelings. He was primarily os 
onscious of being a coward. It appeared easy to amuse ~ 
himself at the expense of the nurse-maid; but the test must — 


He eered, that his wife’s ntelligence would ‘pro ual 
ae ‘the test; he assured himself ne, she would not mis the 
_ irony for a moment. Paha 

~The plumber grew. a little. nervous | now. _ ered ii 
<The: Cat and ‘Canary ’ and drank some. spirits, instead of 
Oe his usual beer. He then discoursed on general subjects: with — 


ain Next, He “expressed his despair of homan nae in aN 


canon ea heked oe eal oabers: are pioneer ee sults ii 
 fermg beasts, but denied a tortured and defenceless _ ‘ 
_ humanity. He took a second bi leuaele, and dealt with the 39) 
_ subject at his heart. Duke | 
_ Progress is built on faith i in my opinion,” declared Bob 
_ “ Faith gets a move on, and the man who knows he’s 
trusted i is a better man than him who knows he ain’t. Eve 
- a chap as can’t be trusted may rise to better things if he 
thinks he is trusted. There’s a spark of honour: hidden Bt 
_ everybody, Jarvis, or so I believe. But suspicion an 
- doubt and distrust, they keep progress back, and make men 
i reckless, and hang up civilisation, and breed strikes — nd 
_ lockouts and trouble. You’ve only got to look at politics to 
see that distrust of man for man hes. at a Toot: of our 
i misery.” : 
ee Mia arcbtt agreed with him up to. a point. Ast 
ae You want Confidence between man. and Feboet| eae 


a Punpss come cae fae your a wae ee - a come 
- eause the beer’s the best the brewers brew for your mon 

and you well know that if I could get better, I would « 
As | for, omens aga be. en rane or trust: te natu 


an a ‘us—man ‘to WAR eka convince ‘em we re | 
as The beginning of a marriage is just yes 


to be. 
foundations’ of trust both sides; and once a female 
a . ahead her ene man, eee, 8 vr her sn au 


Gicsneal hen Peete, at the sight « of toe ri 


ih You didn’t ae foe aren I ll af the acy) 
© Just to spare your feelings ‘and no less,” began ns 
Ny beet home on aan this Lohageaimaiiias hag And: troub 


} wa Hae hurt hitoseles me ’ rd 
eyes i dante and found Mabel i 


kK 
A 


sinh i 
/ 


ee ee 7 
-lery nk band if you ‘hammer a ole in aw Bh 
_ any odds the water will come out. And it had ase ay 
you were ‘right about not giving him those little tools, as 
you always are. The scullery was drowned out and the © 
water, trying to find its own level, Rose, as water will, had — 
worked along to the kitchen and down the panes and into — 
the parlour.”’ f 

Mrs. English stared round-eyed. ) 

** My God! The ‘ Axminster!’ Was you in time??? 

1 Was in plenty of time to see the whole misfortune; 
and under other circumstances, I might have been useful © 


. against it and very likely stopped the flow, being in my © 


small way a plumber myself as you know. But, remember- — 
ing only too well your feeling about the house, I dursn’t 
take anything on my shoulders. That window came into © 


my mind, and how you doubted if the putty was put in 


right, and said it didn’t look to your eye like the other 


- windows, and so on. And many other such like things © 
_ also; and therefore—therefore, Rose—I felt you’d be better — 


_ pleased if some other and cleverer man had the job.”’ 


~ * You mean to tell me you done sige and you. a 


_ plumber? ”? | 
— ** Just what Mabel said. I Aare say it. surprised her a 
good deal, but not you I hope. No, I did nothing at all. 


Pm. ia husband first and a plumber afterwards; and well — 


_ knowing your opinion of me, I said to Mabel, * No,’ I said, 
‘this is a case beyond your powers or mine. We must 
wait for the Missis,’? I said. And I wouldn’t let her fetch — 
so much as a slop-pail, well knowing she’d be sure to bring 
the wrong one. I did think to whip William for ruining © 
our ground floor—because that’s about the size of it—but 
there again, my unfailing knowledge of you told me that it 


. i would be better to wait for you to decide what punishment, 


if any, should fall upon him. MHe’s got the misfortune to © 
have a plumber for a father, and so you may say it’s only | 
"original sin coming out and the fault’s mine.’ | 
Mr. English was now enjoying himself. — His liquor had 
- made him reckless and his heart continued to be hard, 
- though his voice was genial. . 
- Rose exhibited anguish. : Weir ay | 
** You’re drunk,’’ she said. ‘* You’re drunk as I’m a 


_ living woman! Ruined the ground floor? a vide ae 


‘ - nobody to it? ” 


" in Redcliff; but. I wasn’t going to consult my Pee denee in 


_ ** Oh no, my dear. I knew my place too well to’ take r 


VON ions 


any responsibility of that sort. There’s two other plumbers 


ose in a faint. OT a at 
moet Yes, it will be ala Ghee. we ie soon 
see. I ventured to tell Mabel as the children had better go 
to bed and her stop. with them. I felt you wouldn’t want — 
no complications. — There was a chance for a stream to break _ 
off from the main flood and reach the front door just as I 
came away. It had got to the hat-stand; but the parlour — 
carpet may suck up most of the water till its, saturated. 
That would have happened hours ago however.”? Ag 
_ The mind of Rose was not constituted to receive: piel 
messages and their ‘implications immediately. For. ther 
- moment she found herself only concerned with the disaster 
_ and was far more troubled for the parlour carpet than Bob’s 
sanity. As they neared their home, however, she had — 
“mental leisure to appreciate the fact that something very 
extraordinary must have happened to Bob. She voiced the nS 
ees somewhat harshly. MO 
Btn if this is true and you ain’t pulling my leg,” she eae Ah 
‘ you’ve gone out of your mind, Robert English.” 
_ ** T wish we could explain it so easily,” he aiawenca. ee ct ; 
wish it weren’t true. Don’t think it’s any pleasure to me 
to tell you these things. - With all my many faults, ’m not 
_a drinker—you know that—and you can’t bring it against ey 
me. And I wouldn’t say I’m mad neither; because, if I 
was mad, I should do. violent things, and very likely want | 
to be master in my own house and a lot else you wouldn’t — f 
hold with.”? i, rye 
It was then that he wife hecan to fiiderstand, ‘Like By 
blow the truth struck her and, being a woman of very © 
shrewd intelligence, she quickly grasped it. Too bewildered a 
_ to speak, she hastened on in silence. a 
ue _ © Here’s Mr. Piecroft’s,”? said Bob, stopping at a housed 
door upon their way. ‘‘ He’s quite a good plumber by all 
ae ~ accounts, and I’ve worked with him more than once. In | 
- fact he’s actually asked me for information about the higher — 
P benches off and.on. Will he do? Because, if so, it might — 
save time for me to call this minute and fetch him along.”? | 
Then some subtle spirit prompted the ill-used wife. — ‘She Hy 
Tose to a great inspiration. is ee 
_ © Nobody shall touch it but you,’? she anewenode and rah 
wondered even as she spoke at her own wisdom. _ ys 
- The man grovelled instantly, and while she already looked | 
beyond | Hea oie ayy Ce did not. He told himself that he _ 


. 
y 


nas a eatin aaa a eee ae oor to met the I t 
with gentle interest. But Mabel had warned ee Aaah 
that nothing must be done. 


thing happened. aba Waleed Robert: and Wie’ a her : 
standing, beside him with a cup of tea and a plece of bread 


: i The ‘ \ Apeninster ? pane) pretty well dried. out, where. 
ou hung it on the clothes’ line,” she said. . 
A month later Mr. English went, to see his Hiethee again | a 
and Deborah heard the story with admiration and delight. i) : 

‘¢ Tt’ll run into five pounds, fifteen, when I’ve paid the: 
ih ? he, told her; “ but I don’t grudge a farthing. She _ 
tumbled to it from the first. I was afraid of my life she | 
right miss the irony of the situation and all my trouble be | 


oad 


wasted; but she was too clever for that. And now it’s Bob 4 


ye & By! 


here and Bob there and Bob everywhere. Her eyes are. 
) ened—and so are mine. We’ve arrived hae a very fine 


; ie 
- © Don’t let there be no blacksliding then, Ldivied olde ie 
Deborah English—‘ not on your side, nor yet hers. Be ‘ 

tchful. With a girl like her there’s a pretty good chance - 1 
she be hiding her heart and keeping something up her sleeve _ 
for you unseen. A woman like Rose properly hates to be _ 


aah I don’t niu she’ s Levee eee, but it’s eel 


{ 


ahaneiily aa ee hee you. ental ‘heya m ex- 
a finguished. ‘I did myself, so I ought to. know. Judith 


Parable at Three -Spinneys: be another smoulderer and 
He uld bony home a score more. tae DOOR MA ego L ke Gury 


saan iM ‘She eet my aed Hovevay Asdehle yre-0 
csi and wh n in friendly fashion she. trusted tha 


i} 


him, he evaded direct retort. The hour 
ld himself, to approach her with his 
lems. That Ce cates presently. learn that Nicholas 


come insolyen was now rian ae ye his efforts is his 


€ to ti ‘ 
oe and, Fpithout Loupe, Tae to her r com an! 
| She came out Ak her shel ald Ele 


f aa ear $ 
i Disquiet cre 


vey ony to restore its calm. a A x) 
ie hiciye 

roI Lae ee and ate echoed a hase an 

€ changed in her attitude | 


took her for days of - 
ene with hee pride flrseccy hee hoe and strove iu 
win her trust and friendship. But Miss Pumbleby a ‘ 
i. yield him neither. She was. civil and even attentive up to 
a point, but genial never, trusting not at all. 
It was from Rhoda Denning that she Head the fret 
_ whisper of serious trouble, and Rhoda had learned it at a_ 
sick bed; for Mrs. Emma Rawlings suffered from illness at 
this season, and though she made a swift and complete re-— 
- covery, during her worst days she had spoken chourhile.ely 
and indicated to her visitor that things were not all they 
_ seemed with her husband’s master. | 
) -* The crash will come, so Frank says. The crash hel 
~ bound to come for Mr. Fley, Miss Denning.”’ e 
_ The nature of the crash Rhoda could not learn, nord 
would the sick woman be explicit; but Barbara was warned | 
_ that peril threatened her aunt’s husband; and she felt it her | 
iss to indicate as:much to Alice. ; | 
 He’s a liar and a boaster,’? Miss Denning had told her | 
little friend. ‘I’m afraid we must grant that, Barbara. 
And with a elo man of his stamp, so fond of | 
i suede too—always a bad sign—we must not be sheprisedt| 
_ to see sharp reverses, if we believe in justice and the Watch- — | 
tial ye”? 
And Barbara, while she was careful to use no hard words, 
none the less hinted, when opportunity occurred, that she — 
-eould not repose the absolute confidence in Mr. aye dis- : 
_ played by her aunt. 
“T know you think I’m wanting in charity to Waele ‘ 
_ Nicholas,” she confessed on one occasion; ** but it isn’t on 
sme E wouldn’t judge an insect myself, because we are 
told to ‘ judge not at all’; but other people ain’t so fussy 
and, having ears, I must “hear now and then things that — 
” - nobody would repeat to you, ue Alice. They say that 
he’s in debt and so on.”’ r 
_ ** He don’t open out on his own affairs to me, and Tie i 
_ always been thankful for it,”’ declared Mrs. Fley. ‘‘ It was 
pretty well grasped between us that we’d keep money and — 
-eligion out of the alliance; and so we have done. He’s — 
i paid his two pound a week to the expenses so far, as you ~ 
_. know; and though I wondered sometimes why it wasn’t — 
three, yet I let it pass in consideration of his activity and- : 
_ good work about the villa. He’s a very handy man and : 
_ saves me money; and he well understands that, come what — 
‘ ie I will have the rouse up “ the lipaiice! at all times. : 


Shee nb 
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: ay,’ pent Barbara. «6 ‘God Som 


mat ‘ig 


Date thought. is _ ‘and I ee if he got in difficulties it i 
would worry your tender heart.’’ Minh ait 
Peet § might,”? admitted Alice; ‘* but this you can take 
from me : it wouldn’t loose my purse button. A bargain’ S : 
a bargain, and my bargain [ll keep. As for my money, — 

 Fley knows exactly how he stands. He can’t have forgot, 

because I made that crystal clear from the start.’? feo: 

But Barbara had sowed the seeds of doubt, and Nicholas, \ 

unconscious that they existed, made no effort to root. them a 

j out. Indeed his wife took care that he should not suspect. — 

She was honestly fond of him. He contributed no little to _ 
her happiness and amusement; he even enlarged her mental — 
horizon, in a way ‘the late Mr. Pumbleby had failed to do. : 
_ Life proceeded and Barbara’s hint might have been for- — . 
- gotten, had not the action of another served to confirm her — 

: fears and precipitate a domestic catastrophe at ° The Lilacs.’ _ 

_ Darkness descended upon the home of the Fleys at the 

-. action of one who, with the best of good intentions, now A 

: | -Tushed in where angels might have feared to tread. 

It happened in this manner. Moses Pannell, ‘exhausting — i 

i “every reasonable channel of approach to Nicholas, began to | 

- eonsider the advice of Bob English. He understood ae 

_ the boat-owner and his wife were a devoted couple, and he 
believed all that he heard about them. There followed, in 

the mind of the busy man, a conviction that the welfare of. 
| by Nicholas must be but another name for the welfare of Mrs. 

Filey; and since the welfare of Nicholas was now seriously | 

_ threatened, it seemed reasonable to take the lady into con-_ 
fidence. That Mr. Fley had not done so, Moses knew; but | 
after long pondering he came to the conclusion a bee ht | 
i airoke of diplomacy lay within his reach. > ee 

_ In plain words Nicholas now owed Moses five hundred | ; 

and twenty pounds, and all his boats were mortgaged as the iy 

security. Even interest had been hanging fire and the 
lender was weary of Fley’s interminable evasions. — 

___ Moses took nobody into his secret and, had he done 50, 

- those deeper skilled in human nature might have warned — 

_ him against any enterprise so full of peril; but he wanted — i 

“his money and perceived that to get it he must now rely 

_ upon himself rather than the debtor. He waited on for 8 a 

- fitting opportunity and soon it came. : 
Ke Going ab noon to yee railway ne to receive a new 


+ a eae 


i 


ea dee iia see himself very aie ree against t 
| t drinking between meals. — bain Mrs. tdnih ae 


“she had, just sent si a Hoteles hen, the anxious | ace an d 
, mewhat ungainly figure of Moses appeared. 


St ia 


i : Th ike cL nee i not trouble Alice, for 8 she 


es Shaw Hic) in es 1 riers two ‘of tees port ee, lo: 
with the bottle, after he’ 8 been here five ae, recte 
Mrs. Fley. nM, A obtaalh i! ee ee ae 
Moses. Pannell, ‘appeared, ey Barbara, guessing 

ey at the reason of his visit than her aunt, hast 

rer hat en Keane and ee out of dor iit 


ily thinking. ‘that. a gre thee ay dest 
! ae faites es that brought him, a 


, you 1 
vie light, tn. I Pa AiiG 
‘ar from it. | Th ere’ 5 no seautal news: in » that 4 
an only say ‘that , humanly speaking, 
out. the edge of niddle age. my Ae 
ioe hard, The ure.” EO 


down aa Aan ihe Spent 


and in hand, we see around us in this room,”’ he said. 
Shae masterpiece, Mrs. Fley; and that china cabinet—full 
of rare old treasures I. expect ? ie ae 
Nd gee. There’s pieces worth ten pounds in it.’ aie 
_ “TI do hope you’re properly careful.” | 


eh Wi hat good judgment: and good money can do, ea 4 : 


‘Fear nothing,’? answered Alice. ‘* No finger seal ui 
ihe: em but Barbara’s. I wouldn’t even trust myself, 


for I get a trembling after breakfast sometimes.’ 


A maid brought in a bottle and two wine glasses at this \ u 
point, and placed them beside Mrs. Fley’s elbow. Alice — 


waited until the girl had gone, then spoke. 


‘On your account, Mr. Pannell. I see you coming up ae 


the path and guessed you wouldn’t be above a thimbleful 

of my late husband’s famous port.”’ 

_ ** Famous it is,’’ asserted Moses. ‘* I’ve heard about it. 

He knew—Pumbleby knew. His judgment never failed in 
anything—great or small.’’ 

- She poured out a glass for Mr. Pannell and, graspine the 
Eile, he poured out a glass for her. 

-** To you, ma’am,”’ he said, and sipped. ‘‘ Marvellous Li 
he declared. “ Such ort as I have known is a shadow to 
this. A dry and heartening wine, Mrs. Filey. ene 

** Port ain’t dry,’’ she explained. ‘‘ Sherry’s dry and 
‘champagne also—if you like ’em so—but port such as this 
‘is what you might call mellow, not to say fruity. A fruity 
wine I always feel it to be; and heartening as you say.’’ 

_ * Now I’ll speak,’’ proceeded Moses; ‘‘ and if you'll let — 
‘me. fill your glass and my own just once more before I do 

80, I shall think it kind of you.”” 

_ Alice granted permission. : 
_ “* When Fley’s away,”’ she said, “‘ we don’t have our big | 


N 


. “meat meal in the midst of the day; but wait for him to come 


home. So, for once in a way, I can take another glass 
now along with you, because my meal’s only going to be a 


have you come to see me about? ’” | 
_ §* About your dear husband and my good friend,’? re- _ 


Filey, for some time now ve had the pleasure to finance © 


‘Was necessary, as it always is in such matters, to see securi-_ 
ties. Of course he understood that, and so he got the cash 
by may of a tagieege on his vessels. - You’ll know all the 
a et ie } \ ‘ \ ; rue dl 


“poached egg and a crumb of Stilton cheese. New What, a 


plied Moses. ‘“‘In a word, as you probably know, Mae < 


‘Nicholas and very glad and willing todo so. Out of friend- _ 
ship I let him have the money as cheap as possible; but iti) 
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“details » no doubt; but you d 


i pare! me the bargain; and ane time goes on and the years 
slip by. Far be it from me to trouble him; but he’s a man 
VOL honour and so I.know he. must be greatly troubled; and 
‘knowing that you and him are one in heart and soul, T said 
_’ to myself that very likely you and me could do a little quiet 
plotting behind your good man’s back, so as to relieve his 
anxieties and have everything nice and pleasant again. I 
- never had the good fortune to win a wife myself; but you’ve 
_. proved, for the second time, that marriage can be a mighty 
_ fine thing and husband and wife a triumphant combination. 
- And so—however—if you ain’t seeing this little matter y 
ny to eye with me, Mrs. Fley re ei 
- _He broke off in some anxiety. Even his plow it search- 
| ing mind perceived that Alice was very far from seeing eye 
_ to eye with him. She had grown redder and redder. She ~ 
> trembled slightly and made uneasy, inarticulate sounds. 
She lifted her round arms helplessly, then let them fall 
back into her lap. She resembled more than ever a bull- 
 finch—a_ bird seriously alarmed and Prpene | to tak 
- flight. 

: ** Go on, please,” she said, when he was silent. «6 Tell 
a me everything about it—every mortal thimg.??. 4% 
- Moses began to understand that his diplomacy was fail. 
jing. He had been rather proud of his choice of words} but 
it was pride that heralded a, ft He grew i anxious end his 
jaw quivered. — mi | 
_ Tf I’ve made a hole in my. manners, you ae gee it 
fi down to good will and the wish to have things on a pleasan 
footing all round, Mrs. Fley,’’ he answered. ea ie 
ve _ Her dark nlied were ee page her ere be- 


etave. my ® 


islied © But it/ Honks to me as if Sey made a Sd ‘ia 
hole in my peace of mind. What you’re trying to say 
seemingly is this: that my husband’s deep in your debt 
and can’t pay. Is that it? And that his boats, by wae 
in I understood he lives, are all mortgaged to you?’”? 
© Exactly so. And I’m no usurer, or driver. I 0 
A want the interest on my money and something definite 
_ the way of a date. It can’t go on like this. It isn’t f: 
ne and Mr. Fley well knows it isn’t. So I thought, ou 

Pity famous affection for him and so on, that vou 


a * bold.? 1 aneatd call it ¢ mad, 27 > : 


a Diesddr-tole come to a i ite with this tale. Being casa i 
may make it a thought better, and ignorance ain’t a crime; 
but there’s not a husband or -widowman, on God’s earth 
-wouldn’t have learned you wiser. I suppose you don’t know | = 
what you’ve done—any more than any other idiot that : 
plays the fool and then laughs to see the mischief. Then 
[ll tell you. You’ve knocked my affection for Fley on the > 
head once and for all. You’ve killed it stone dead. Be- © 
cause, where there’s no respect, there can’t be proper ee MA 
tion. Anyway that’s the case with me, because I won't 
show affection where I despise. I never have and I never 
will pretend anything. And if he’s in your debt and has’ a 
been for years, I despise him. He courted me as a pros- i 
_ perous man. I thought he’d got more money than I had. 
And now you show him up for a liar and a bankrupt. And 
if you think that I’m going to pay his debts, or hand you p 
twopence of my late husband’s hard-earned money, you "re 
about as wrong as ever you were in your life.’’ 
Utmost consternation and contrition sat on the face of 
Mr. Pannell. ie me Ke 
ihre An lttle thought that I shot, ever come such a mucker ee 
“as this,’ he said, staring straight into Alice’s indignant eyes. _ 
“ T was moved ‘by nothing but good intentions and planned — i 
" to hatch a nice little surprise for Nicholas along: with yom nh 
and so put all right again.”” ae 
_ * Fool for your pains then! You’ ve hatched a ‘surprise — 
for him all right; and mark this: you won’t get no more a 
than you deserve. I see through you, Moses Pannell—just i 
the same as I see through him now. I don’t say you’ vey: 
‘plotted this with him——’’ 
~ God judge me if I sank to such a thought, *? he vowed 
nd wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 
© No, I don’t think you'd go so low as that; but you’ ve), 
gone low enough in my opinion, and I won’t neighbour am 
ou nor speak well of you no more. What you’ve done is 
his. You’ve come to a defenceless woman and tried to 
Squeeze money out of her pocket—not to ease her ee Wy 
“you wa ie but to make ie oe own eae ae If 


y i 


and women think about you. They'll be sorry for me—not 
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_ poor veal woman. “My late husband ae that once: a man 
wanted to borrow money, he never had no more use for 
that man. And as you said just now, Mr. Pumbleby’ 3 
judgment wasn’t often mistook. You’d best to go please. — 
And hear this. I don’t pay a farthing of Fley’s debts to — 
you, or anybody else. I didn’t marry him to spend my © 
‘money on him or his creditors, and well he knew it. My 
money’s my own, and if he’s in debt, let him get out of it — 
as best he may.”’ a 
_ ** There’s only one way, Mrs. Fley, since you take this 
line. I must have my money, and there’s others beside 
me.’’ a 
_** Get it then. Bankrupt him; take his boats.”’ oy 

| “ There’s a disgrace to it, as I felt you wouldn’t like to 
 face.’? ‘ | 
Ts there? Disgrace for me? D’you think I’m dis- | 
_ graced because my husband lied to me and stands in debt — 
to your Why should I be disgraced? Where’s your brains ~ 
or morals to think I’m disgraced? ”? a 
_ Mr. Pannell found himself to be floundering deeper and — 
deeper. He also felt his temper rising, and to lose his tem- 
‘per was not a luxury he ever permitted himself. He rose. — 
** T’ll be off,’? he said. ‘* And I’m terrible sorry I came. ~ 
But you must try and bear motives in mind and not think © 
_ too hardly of me. When I speak of ‘ disgrace ’ I mean it, 
Mrs. Fley. You see you’re well-to-do, and if the people 
get to hear that you’re going to let Nicholas go bankrupt — 
4 for a matter of five or six hundred pound, they’ll say ti 
_ ** And do you think I care what they say? I know what 
: the sensible ones will say; I know what Pumbleby would 
- have said. If it suits your book to bleat about that I’m a © 
_hard-hearted wife, do so. The voice of a fool won’t keep 
me awake at night I assure you. But you go and take © 
another opinion, Moses Pannell, and see what sensible men — 


gape 


—— 
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you. They’ll be sorry for me—not my husband. I won’t 
pay his debts—not to keep him out of the union workhouse; — 

and if he thinks different, you can undeceive him.’’ ie, 

i She panted and refused to shake the man’s proffered ‘ 
hand. 

__. Go,”’ she said, ‘ and take your Honea etneey finge 

and your soapy voice away. I don’t like you. You’ re 
humbug, and you’ve come into this house and you’ve ~ 
loosed hell in it. As you well knew you would do.”’ ee 

‘** Don’t think that,’’ begged Moses. ‘* I meant nothin 
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but a clever stroke ‘to 
ness to me I don’t think you ought to tell Nicholas. iu 


‘Nicholas? And why not? When you find out some of 


your wretched clients have done you in the eye, don’t you : 
- tell °em? And when a wife finds out a husband has won 


99 


_ her under false pretences 


For God’s sake don’t take this line. It’s libel,’? he | 
_ said; but she only told him again to go, and Moses ‘alunite a 
_ away in deep trepidation. He felt more helpless than he — 
had ever known himself to be; and when he had gone, Alice | 
swiftly cooled, drank to calm her nerves and presently wept. 


She was still weeping when Barbara came back to her. 


- But Mrs. Fley now told her story accurately and recovered 
dry eyes from the recital. Her niece displayed hearty ey 


clear up the hole. seuaten), ve faire 
i. “T shall tell him just what I please and when I please, mae 


i answered Alice, the red still in her cheek and the flash in 
her eye. ‘ You’re a coward as well, I see. Not tell 


¢ SER 


sympathy and made no attempt to condone the sins of | 


_ Nicholas. She declared herself as not surprised, and she 
agreed with her aunt that no self-respecting wife would in- © 
terest herself for a moment in Mr. Fley’s financial difficul- 


ties. 


“ He got into ?em without hate let him get out of Yen on 


without you,’’ she said. 


' Elsewhere, in genuine Hewilderment and ae conscious 


_of the storm he had raised, Mr. Pannell considered if he 


_ might take any steps to allay it before Nicholas came home. _ 
_ He could see no way. His mind turned to another and he ) 


-bethought him of Captain Palfrey. The Captain was not 
- married and never had been, yet his character for sense 
and a reasonable outlook on life stood high. Nor did he 


ever deny himself to anybody who sought his ca ee 


i Moses found him in his garden. 


, “* Preparing for my famous French bean arbour once ne 
 again,”’ explained the old: sailor, as Pannell approached. — 
People come and go, but my bean arbour rises up year 


after year, and will do so, I expect, while I’m spared. 


_ What’s the matter with you? You be looking as though _ 
_ the troubles of the universe had over-got you. Too many _ 
irons in the fire J rises A man’s brain can only carry a 


- certain amount.’ 


: -  T’ve done a fearful eas, Jonathan,”’ began the other; ve 
" and then explained the extent of his error. Captain Palfrey ae 
stopped forking manure into a circular trench and renee ave 


wi ithout comment until Moses had finished. 


“ te ate very holy water 1°? he sa 
and reckless stroke sure enough ! ” idence 
© Yes, it was. And ignorance “always, gets ] 
ne "sharper even than wickedness,”? admitted Peet “ Pm m 
_ fairly in it up to the neck now. Before I’d got the words ; 
} ou. of my mouth, I could see my fancied cleverness ‘was 
‘dust in the wind. She heaved up, and her mouth opened 
and she put on a look I never saw afore in a woman’s face 
and don’t want to see again. I knew my fatal error then, — 
and I caught it all right—hot and strong I caught it—but 
I didn’t hit back, because I knew I deserved it—which she — 
pointed out pretty sharp herself. She seemed to think I 4 
was as bad as Nicholas if not worse; and she gave me the a 
, edge of her tongue in a way to make me thankful that Iv was 4 
never drawn from the single state.”’ 
© God help that poor man when he gets home,”? mu 
_ mured Jonathan. ‘* The ese ui will fit the crime a 
- expect. ‘i a 
 ** Of course I never thought they weren’t heart to heart a 
in each other’s secrets. I thought husband and wife were a 
‘one. Else what the mischief is the good of the married — 
state? But the truth came like a flap of lightning to her. 
It might have given her a stroke if she’d been a bit older. 
_ As it was it shook her to the roots. And there’s more 
- money out against Nick than mine. If she don’t help him, 
and toa pretty good tune too, he’ll be in queer street before 
_ Michaelmas.”? 
© JT guessed at it, but wasn’t sure,”? confessed Sonetbeee 
see With a man so spacious-minded and so hopeful as him, 
it was ‘to be oe more or eee real ; eve such a way oo 


had to come no donb “T PhoueHe. ahah difficult, was ; 
in store, because he’s been rather absent-minded of late anc 
_ judging everybody rather uncharitable. Better he should 
_ know where he stands in my opinion, though it’s a pity he 
didn’t find out his wife’s ideas for himself. If he’d took his — 
x to her, she might have forgiven him; but hearing aboued 
t for the first time from you no doubt fairly jarred, her.”? 
ay. The captain was not comforting. He hoped that, with 
ae time, Mrs. Fley might be brought round, but he assured 
u “Moses that he must expect the undying enmity of Nicholas. 4 
** Tt will be years before he forgives you, if ever he do a 
| _ warmed Mr. eens Lae nature can suffer a lot sheen i 


SAY YD ‘ ee | 


to nk iy eens Me Pande i “ ae i 
0, and [’ve got my pocket. I meant Avell- 
| vith. the best of intentions, and I may as 
oa Be seat for a sheep as a lamb. And if that’s mar- _ 
_ Tiage, then don’t i S of no: more about ’ ?em_ being made 
Fin heavens?) ))) ve ia 
— Second marriages lare a ah apart, ? explained Jona- ay 

-than.  ¢ They be generally based on reason and expediency _ 
: rather than Tove, Moses. And what Nick’s reasons were, 
we needn’t go into. But it’s clear she never promised eae 


an old friend of hers, T new she never did. Ouie. they a 

contrary. And as to whether you take his boats, that’s a , 

' matter for your own judgment. And I shan’t blame ats if, 
_you do Pe, Heeniee: in ey and justice they belong to you 


already.” UE are / ONE ive 
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\ temperament. She remembered some things that he had_ 
beauty. of nature—a trait very unfamiliar to Mary in he 


_ upon life. # 


his point of view, could enlighten him from her own. She 


_ took to meet him upon the shore south of Redcliff, she — 


tained something far rarer than simplicity. His intelli 


knew to be curable in most cases where the sufferer desired - 
cure; and Joe, in her view, possessed a subtle endowment 


body was beautiful, so on Mary’s slight acquaintance, hi 


ambition save to make a miller some day; and yet she likec 


terested him exceedingly. 


beach. She had met a lad with a boat, and when Joe 
_ arrived for his half holiday, he learned that he was to be 


if 3 A 
CHAPTER XXTI 


Many Honeywitt kept her promise to Joe Parable anda 
indeed, did more than that, for on the day that she under- 


planned a little entertainment. a 
He interested her, first by virtue of his great good looks 4 
but more from some curious quality of mind. He was very 
simple, yet Mary told herself that Joe’s character con 


gence moved slowly and he was ignorant; but ignorance she 


that more than atoned for his lack of knowledge. As hi 


mind appeared to be. Something vibrated in his voice an 
glowed from his face—a sort of pure humanity that touchec 
her. She was practical and ambitious; Joe might be con 
sidered much of a dreamer and had revealed to her n 


him and suspected the reason to be their sharp difference in 
said; she recollected that he possessed a dim sense of th 
friends and, indeed, not much revealed in her own outlook 


But she possessed exact knowledge, hen Joe had only F 
exhibited general interest, and while unable fully to share — 


found, moreover, that her own, when he perceived it, in- 


Opportunities for revelations occurred on this Saturday — 
afternoon, for Mary was not content with the cliffs and 


taken across to Dawlish Warren. — ae) 
** T haven’t been ee for a year and more, and Pm fone Be 
Ne 26 MM 5 ot : 


fs indeed? “My Sooea wouldn’t be none a cone 
_to see me along with you, Miss Honeywill—or ‘ Mary’ I 


should say, as you bade me do so. But, though his wish in — 


_vex the old man if it can be helped. So the Warren’s a _ 
very clever thought.”? _ Oo 
~ “© Can you row f | 
/. “ Very near. U’m still learning, but Ive pretty near got a 
Rt it. 99 NSTI 
_ He helped the fisher-boy to pull across where the sand. 
dunes drove into the estuary, and soon they landed, 
arranged for the youngster to come back for them in two 
hours, and wandered beside a lonely shore. ’ 
Co Af very interesting thing happened on this beach last 
autumn,”’ explained Joe in his ingenuous way. ‘* Ann 
Upcott at Parable’s Mill heard it from Miss Shears. It. was 
here that Johnny Stamp took Milly Batstone that was, and 
axed her to marry him, and she did, as you know—her 
being your friend. A very good place for such an affair.”’ 
** So it was,’? answered Mary, “‘ and Miully’s properly 
happy—she” s told me so.”? 
_* You’d never think a chap like Stamp could have rose | 
5 ask her,’? pondered Joe. ‘ But he did. Yet if she’d 
said ‘ no ’—what a fearful thing! He’d never have held 
up his head I expect.’ el 
_ Oh yes, he would; why not? Look at the shinee sitting — 
on that mud-bank with their wings stretched out.”’ 


he matter don’t much signify, because it’s a good and ~ ; 
great thing for me to go a walk with you, still I wouldn’t 


§© Why do birds do that?’? he asked. “I’ve often — 


wondered. °Tis as if they was going to start on a dance © 
almost.’ | : : 
« st They: spread their wings to dry then I expect.’? 


‘The cleverness! Fancy a sea-fowl being so pea rt 2 


Pact es 
- The sands whereon they presently walked, were many 
coloured, and over the yellow staple prevailed a delicate — 
and changing harmony of various tones—now rose, now 
blue—as though a million shining particles of matter re-_ 
flected the sky and cloud in their tiny facets. But in truth’ — 
these delicate shades only showed where the sand was 


weathered and had not, for many a day, been stirred by — ‘ 
man, or nature. Coarse mat-grass bound the dunes, yet _ 
_ the sand ridges shifted to passing gales and rose and fell as 


ey as the waves i the sea, their motions too deliberate — 


sERG, feu ‘healthful, ies) cay broken at calenture 
Neen tan beat or eruption of volcano. — 


"would presently baiead amid the phannely of ihe (des 
i where, in autumn, the glass-wort threw a sangui 

mantle at water’s edge. Joe found | a skate’s egg and Ma 

told him what it was. 
“* © Mermaids’ purses ’, we ‘used .to call them when 
were, little ones,’’ she said. _ 
_ And other more interesting things she could also. rev 
i ae Once the Warren and Exmouth were all one, Joe. | 
_ few hundred years ago the river ran up to the west of t 
_ dunes; and things are so apt to alter, that I dare say it wi ) 
be like that again some day.” __ i 
_* Nothing stands still for ever and ever seemningly.?? a P. 
 **¥ don’t believe anything can. When I was a child 
this place was so lonely that birds built their nests on : 

_ Now you see how little houses are springing up and scor 

of men and women come to play golf.’’ 
-. “ Wonnerful peaceful sort of place still compared to ¢ 
mainland,” he said. 5 

“The mainland wasn’t even peaceful as it is now one 
_ D’you like old stories? If you do there’s the old history o 0 
Topsham town, above Redcliff up the estuary. But per: 
cue you know it??? — 
“Not I. I don’t know anything much in the histo: 
-line.” 

** The Danes came to Topsham with fire and ‘swo 
‘Soe. There were leaders among them called Hungar : 
u _ Hubba, and they sailed up Exe in their viking ships 
burnt Topsham to the ground. It was a busy place eve 
then; and the Danes pushed on and defeated Saint Edmor 
) Fpnes of the East Angles. He was a Christian and a Sa: ts 


[ 


him und cut his head off.?? | ( 

_ Joe stared across the silver gleam of ne abuse and t 
_ heron-haunted flats, to where twinkling red and white und 
ite, roof trees and behind its masts, little Topsham lay, 
“A place of importance in Tudor times,’’ went on t 
- learned Mary. ‘* My father’s a great reader, and thou; 
history doesn’t interest me much, it does ‘interest in 
especially local history. And he’s told me that Tops 
was a busy mart and road aur ships” when | 


> f i i iy ers 
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kno “cred the young a , 
| interest your” a LO RT ee 


ip Their eR aes ran in ae fashion, and. when | 
Mary was tired of talking, she bade him smoke ay think — 
awhile. Hh 
* We'll sit Here for half an Neue and watch the sea and a 
the red light on the sails of those trawlers, Joe,’’ she said; AG 
“© and we'll just’ think and not speak a word.’ ie 
_ He obeyed her as a child obeys its mother. He took off . 
his coat and spread it for her to siton. Then he flung him- 
self on the sand, smoked and looked at the evening light — 
creeping down the. estuary and burning on the flats till they 
shone like red gold. Mary heard the whispers of the dune, a 
where breezes. stirred its ragged, grassy crown; she listened 
to the ripple of the waves also and the ery of the marsh 
birds. The boats were returning to Redeliff on the tide, ibs 
their little sails” aglow. ic 
Joe kept quite silent. He did, met ee to speak again " 
till Mary spoke. ‘Sometimes he looked gravely at her and — 
saw that her eyes were upon the sky. He was sub-con- _ 
sciously aware of the beauty around him; but his active 
thoughts concerned themselves with neither earth nor cloud, 
nor the red-fringed billows of | on-coming tide. He was ~ 
thinking of Mary with a sort of mingled awe, wonder and 
uneasiness. Why he felt uneasy he could not understand; £10) 
but he did; and yet, even in this doubt, was something that — 
made emotion a mere shadow thrown across the. strange — 
light that filled his TING)! 3) 
_ At the end of a ‘silent half hour she oe 
- Pm afraid we must be going,’’ said Mary. Re yac 
** You’ve missed your ee he answered, Ta it L weren't 


*e-You don’t pan ic your tea for a feat ike the, Phage i 
you for your coat, _ Joe. ee ae to. have seen, the dear 
se Warren again,” i) 
© And so am I glad to have seen it. And I shall eae j A 
a now and then if I can. But you'll be ae ways off (a 

uppose? ”? EURO ABEL 
Th ae back to London ¢ on Wednesday.” AT ae 


ea -REDCLIFF > 
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down behind Haldon Hills and a ae hee Male OV 


’ ‘illimitable, fading away with frosted silver into the pu le 
lap of evening. Then trembled out the after-glow and the 
grey flushed to rose again. Before they reached the waiting 
beat Joe asked a question. | — 

** Would it be out of all reason if \I was to ask you to 
write me a short letter perhaps f D’ve never had but bah 
or three letters in all my life.’ 

** So I will, Joe. Dll write about the water-power and 
Woodbury Brook, *? promised Mary. 

‘*’ And will you say how you be faring? ”’ 

She did not answer for a moment and he was fearful. 

** Only if you please,’’ he added. i m 

As for Mary she, too, found some unfamiliar interest in 

the afternoon. It was indefinable. She had expected the 

- excursion to exhaust Joe’s possibilities once for all; and yet 
that quality in him at first responsible for her interest, per- 
sisted. It was not to be emptied out of Joe. It belonged 
to him; and as he found Mary’s erudition and good sense 
a matter for pure admiration, so she could not deny that. 
there was something absurdly beautiful about Joe she had 
not observed in any other young man. She told herself 

that it must be his large, placid expression of passionless 

contentment. But she knew, while she pretended thus, 
that it was not quite true. The outside of a man had been 
little likely to challenge her and she was not very sex con- 
scious and utterly inexperienced. She herself had not 
_ attracted observant men, for the reason that they quickly 
found her a girl interested before all things in her own 
career. Moreover the career left no opening for them. It 
was planned independently of any intervention or masculine 
distractions. Such self-centred women act as a douche on 
the understanding male, because he suspects that a husband 
is the last thing that will enter their calculations, or be suf- 
fered to disturb their destinies. But Joe was not an under- 

_ standing male. His virgin spirit broke down. all barriers. 
She perceived this and presently became so abstracted that 
her silence made him uncomfortable. ~_ ne 

After a long mental excursion, Mary returned to the man 
and the point at which she had left him. wih 
‘* And you must write to me,’’ she said. Pee 
‘“< I’m a cruel poor penman, but I can write and I will d 
so. And if you think to put any task on me when you ( 
in London, Pll carry it out to the letter, if it’s in 
powers,”” 
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ie I ain SO ‘bold as Heo come and see clea 27 
me Perhaps Tl come and see your grandfather and tell | 


she said. “ I’ve got as. A 
_ ** God’s light! ’? swore Joe. ‘‘ ‘ Ideas! ’ I never yet 
Bnet man, or woman, with so many ideas. as you. I wish I 


‘could remember half the clever things you’ve told me to- co 


His admiration fouehed Hew There are women who would 4 a 


ather win the clean-hearted applause of a dog than a man; 

and to Mary, now, there appeared something canine in 

oe’s attitude. It had artless, absolute and profound sin-— 

erity. His large eyes spoke with far greater power than 
his tongue. His intelligence seemed to quicken under her 

glance. She loved his candour. Many girls must assuredly 

have set down Joe for a fool; but Mary was too clever for 
that. She would never use such a word for a fellow- 

creature who interested her so much as Joe. She strove to 
analyse him after she had bidden him farewell, and he had 
written down her London direction in a little note book that l 
he carried. | 
It was difficult to define Joe, at least, so Mary found. 
He could not be called a rough diamond, because he was 
‘neither rough nor sparkling. Sparkle he never would. 
No fire flaghed from Joe, only a strange, limpid ray of 
light that she could not find words to explain. He was 


between the eyes. He seemed to think aloud and have 
nothing in his heart that he was concerned to conceal. To 
‘intrigue, or create a false impression was apparently be- | 
yond him. He had been so unaffectedly interested in her. _ 
‘Himself he had made no attempt whatever to hide, while 


almost embarrassingly sincere. He looked one so straight | 


i: she had been frank and unreserved also, but with a very ae 


i" different simplicity and singleness from his. That she _ 
nderstood was inevitable, since she happened to be a — 
woman and he, aman. | wih 
Love assumes many disguises and will often choose to go 
Bet rornised until his position in a heart is secure; but while 
Mary knew very well that she was not in love with. Joe, he 
found himself mystified by wholly unfamiliar sensations 
when he was alone. He could not explain them to himself. 
Indeed he Nai measured them in terms of other things. 


is 
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iL ‘ The gracious ‘twilight seemed od fi vhe 
ny had departed. THe dusk grew hol w, the s S. | 
dim; the very evening wind wai ed nly, instead of sing- 


ip 
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ing as it had while Mary talked. ‘The young man mere 


_ remained too prejudiced to offer valuable | ‘guidance, ¢ or a 
. counsel. | 


wondered without any power of understanding. Ment 


oy ener rl had much, if not everything to do with the tur 


she alone had power to create such agitation in Joe’ S tran ‘ 


no reason why he should not ask Mr. Parable for informa 
tion on abstract questions and principles. He might have 
- chosen wiselier in the matter of a mentor; but he did n 
_ dream that his inquiry would be regarded as "the lea 
suspicious or ill-advised. He came to his grandfather wi 
all his problems, and as yet possessed not sufficient kno 
- ledge of human nature to understand that the old ma 


- when Joseph Parable came into the woodhouse, his en 
son asked a question. © Bi; 


ny grandfather? ? inquired Joe. ‘* There’s such a lot of. 
_ chaps be _keeping company now-a-days that I wonder som. 
times what does it. Perhaps, if I was to ax ’em, me 
might be able to tell me better than you, because *tis | 
a long time ago in your case.”? : Nae ce 


‘was feeling anything. He had never known an emotio 


same influence upon him. He determined that no othe 


trusted women and never lost an opportunity to protes 


movement that was neither sad nor happy, neither deeply — 
interested nor indifferent, swept his intelligence. If he felt 
anything, it was a sort of wonder to know exactly why h 


like this before, and the sensation began when Mary left — 
him. The fact served somewhat to associate her with it. 
ay grew more silent than usual and, after supper, went | 
o bed, that he Hak pe alone with these bewilderin; 
acter: AG 
Before he slept it was ade clear to ioe that Mary — 


moil. He considered the course of their acquaintance an 
__ wondered whether any other girl would have exerted th 


girl could possibly have done so. It followed that she an 


quil existence. But wherein lay her power? , 
Though well aware that his grandfather disliked ae dis 


against their domination, Joe, in his forth-right fashion sav 


while shrewd and reasonable on many ubjects, on -othe 
Joe was chopping woorl on the following morning, an 
What do it feel like to fall in love pane a woman, 


$8} 


The ciasiae was not entirely Liciypeapiid however, § 


him while he eeu hie oa) hae 
n 3 f He knew nothing of how Joe had ea 
spent the previous afternoon. His grandson would — 
suredly have made no secret, but he was not asked and ||| 
d felt in no mood to relate the interesting adventure. 
“© You ask what love. is. Ill tell you. It’s a dirty trick 
LL sai and nature’ s a foul, heathen thing that cares not Os 


a rth while for a man 1 to be alive), . Love awe drink: are the ah 
ruination of the earth; and as you’ve kept from one, foe 
Parable, so I command you for the good of your soul, and 
ur friendship with me, and your hope of the future, tO) 3 
seep from the other. Put the cursed thing out of your _ 
valf?s head for evermore, and never let no female get into 
your ‘mind to poison it for a moment. If your dead father __ 
had done that before it was: too late, he’d be at my nen el 
hand now no doubt.?? _ i) 
4 *¢ And I shouldn’t,’ 2 said Noe thoughtfully. si Baling in 

ove you’d say would. be a terrible misfortune? And yet, — 
grandfather, if I be the fruit of my father’s disobedience, in i 
a manner of speaking, what was bad for you was good for — 
me. Because if father hadn’t married mother, there 
_wouldn’t have been no me, and I should Both missed ai 
the world. But I’m glad I didn’t.” | . 
© Such dark things lie outside of us, and you needuth inp 
puzzle your empty mind with ’em,’”? answered Joseph, 
‘ You’re here by the will of God, and that’s enough, and 
how you came here is. His business. His ways mustn’t be 
mquired into by His creatures. No need for you to plague 
your wits with foolish thoughts. You’re too fond of doing 
so. I’m in authority _ over you, under your Maker—that’s 
mee you apa to eae in and: and, Lanttite hee ipa ia Dh 


mn “bitter ae cause yo ae sO. aha you needn’t hide ties Me 
only me and because your grandmother was a blank I say ie 
these things. The wise and prudent have always took My 
line, and in times past the Saints of God warned us against 
em trumpet-tongued, as be well known, showing they was __ 
just as hateful in olden days as‘they are now, and always 
will be. The saints agreed that woman was a sword inthe | 
hand — of the Devil and the gate by which the Devil _ 

ppr: aches So jamgeei en And shavoel ay aii it, ate ene 


that Pm your only hope on this earth. Curse the lying 4 


ert OC a OG Lay e REDCLIFF > us es 
fuss Fancy that!’ ” ata | the boy. hy And yet there’ 8 a ot 
of? em look all right, grandfather. Ze ; 
‘*A live wire looks all. right—till you shock te pea te 
3 dead: You listen to me, since you’ve raised up this beastly 
subject. You listen to me and understand that if you want — 
_ to keep your self-respect and honour and pride, and do your ur 
duty, and leave the world better than you found it in your ~ : 
_ humble way, then keep a bachelor and never have no truck — 
with women. And if I was to hear a whisper of such foolery — 
at any time, I’d send you down the wind like a feather and — 
blot you out of my mind without another thought. Keep — 
your wits and your powers for higher things, and remember — 


- 


— es 


pack of ’em! ”? | 
He lost his temper at this point in the discussion, and — 
when Ann appeared to tell him he was wanted, she heard — 
a part of Mr. Parable’s shrill and senseless protest. Guess- — 
ing the meaning thereof, Miss Upcott tackled Joe when the - 
coast was clear, and he proved dough in her hands. 
 What’s the matter with him?’ she asked, as Mr. 
Parable, chattering like an angry ape, departed, and Joe : 
explained. 
fe *Tis only his fearful hatred of you women. A parlous 
race you be, Ann, if grandfather’s right. I was just asking — 
him, in a general sort of way, what this here love be that | 
over-gets such a lot of chaps—men you’d call all right other- 
wise. And he broke out and gave it to the whole female © 
race from the shoulder.’ 
_ ‘Ann showed intuition, which took a crude, but searching | 
_ shape. Hp 
_ ** Where was you to yesterday afternoon? ”? she asked, | 
and Joe told her.» : 
** Does he know? ”’ 
** No, it didn’t come up.’’ ; 
-** Then for God’s sake take care it don’t come e up, *? urged — 


she. ‘* You’re finding yourself inclined to the girl I expect, 


and that’s the beginning of love, Joe; and love’s stronger 4 

than life, so I do implore you to be cruel careful what you’m 
about, or it’s good-bye to you at Parable’s.”’ 4 
: . Lord, Ann! Would you think I was in the way to get 4 
- addicted to Mary? ”’ he asked blankly. 4 
_ ** Ax yourself. Was it likely you’d be different from i 
every other young, human boy growing up? Didn’t even 
your grandfather himself fall in love? And because he had 
no luck, be it in reason to suppose he can fight the rising © 
| generation i ? Was anybody on earth ever drove away from 


sana i 


ep dumb as a non: and owt, 
hael Membury, because he thinks 
grandfather, and if he smelt out 
vi doing: unbeknownst to the master, 
[very like hol it no sin to spy and report. 1 

‘No doubt. bey i Moai off, Ann, now she’s gone back to 
ndon.’’ | | 
‘ It may or it may not; bak for. your sake, I hope it aie 
‘Joe. Asa worldly-wise woman, I do think it might be a. 
lot better if you was. to put the females out of your mind 
ill your grandfather was took home and the course be clear. 
ough that may land you in sight of middle age yourself, WELL 
because he’s good for twenty year yet, I dare says) a 
_S* She’s an ame girl and ey, different from. all others, ae 
nn,’? declared Joe. | 
"ihe They all are ecoetak as you look at ’em; and there? Ss 
o doubt if you feel that. about her, it’s happened, Foe. x 
fecause that’s how it begins. The maid always looks — 
ferent from all others. So, for Christ’s sake, watch your © 
lings, and the stronger they grow, the carefuller you eet 

em hid. You can talk to me in perfect safety; but don’t 

u talk to nobody else. And, before all else, remember _ 
is. It takes two to make a successful affair, and if you 
get so fierce presently, which God forbid, that. you had to — 
offer for her, think what would happen if she turned you — 
down, as well she might. Because you be drawn to Miss 
Mary, it don’t follow she be drawn to you. You must Ls 
Id of thate tos iG Ni 
6 OTs any odds she wouldn't be,??” pduaiteed Joe. R 6 1) 
ven’t got so far as to think of her at all, and you’re rather i 
shing me out of. my stride, Ann. Such things don’t run 
fast as you seem to. fancy. At any rate not with a man 
e me, whose intellects don’t move very quick. But + 
should have come to ax myself as to her view in time no 
ubt; and then, very like, I should have seen the truth, 
‘or, of course a woman tig that would look miles higher 
han such as me.”? a 
*« They don’t ‘marry so ) reckless as they did, ca admitted ) 
Ann, ‘ but, all the same, you’re pretty much the fine so 
tha do” take ° em, and ible ad haven't Bou anything tc 


os men ah, women both put off their cleverness 
ent ee are Ast men pand Women bith ‘To More — 


- to | ’em. ey a pair oe birds ‘in a bush. ue But C 
mixed with question of cash and dead men’s shoes : 
on, then it’s not the real thing. That’s why the up 
_ people nearly always bitch up their marriages. Only you 

got to remember that if you went to extreme measures, . 

_ and offered for her and she said ‘ no,’ then you’d be lo 

in this world every way, for you’d lose her, and you'd los 

your grandfather also.”’ 


: young Parable. ‘‘ Us may be making a mountain out of a 


it out of reason she could sink to me. And if I grasp 


Roger Honeywill’s girl, you coat grasp that. No doub 
your reason will tell you so; but it’s a sure thing about lov 
_ that it casts out fear and reason both. Why, you migh 
_ hear her say ‘ No.’ as loud as the Trump of Doom, and sti 
goon hoping. Such things have happened to my certai 
_ knowledge; and it’s well within history to say some me 
have heard ‘ no’ half a score of times, and still struggled © 
on till the woman changed her mind at last and said ° yes.’ 
_ Because you never can tell what’s working in us, and man 
_ afemale have taken a man for nought but pity in the lon 
run; and many, who hadn’t no use for a man whateve 
have often relented in the end and gone to one of ’em, just 


too late for a woman to change her mind; and that great 


Joe. But for God’s goodness tread so light as you can; — 
and if it comes to such a pass with you that you can’t keep | 
it out of your eyes, as will happen with love-lorn men, ‘then = | 
don’t let your grandfather see it.’? a Ne 


tinued to chop wood. 


such fearful things might follow upon it, ’tis better dead. 
_ And if I only keep in mind that such as her ‘couldn’t think 
twice upon aa as me, I dare Bay that’s the best way to 
slay it.?? | 


himself quite unequal to so doing. They gained upon him ; 
There was only one word left in the language for the young 
_ man, and that might not be uttered. But while he kept 


2 


Let it go and us will see how time works,’’ determine 
molehill, Ann. If it fades away, then no harm’s done; but 
seeing she’ s such a bowerly girl, and such a wonderful piece — 
altogether in her mind and in her body both—that makes — 


that 4 


You won’t,”? prophesied Ann. ‘If you’re in love. with | 4 


because hé had such a terrible lot of use for her. It’s never 


thought have been a tower of strength to generations of men, 


Ann departed and Joe, in no small bewilderment, con- | 


“© T’m sure I hope ’twill pass away,’’ he thought, “ for if | 


But though J oe strove to strangle his emotions, he foun : 
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‘CHAPTER XX 


Davo Paureey Loonited the Dowager Ht her carriage. | The 
time was twenty minutes past four, and at half-past she 
“would. arrive at the vicarage for tea. Lady Guilford always 
let it be understood that when she came to drink tea, sh 
expected only her’ host, or hostess, to welcome her. : 


‘ _ * If I like people well enough to eat and drink with them, © 
I like them neat,’ she said. ‘“‘ Friendship diluted in a 
crowd sinks to mere buzz and means nothing—a necessary 
ee convention to be endured from time to time, but no 


ened What I love is rational Gas basanites in @ more o 
ie intimate circle.’? bt 
The Canon Soechinee Ghared: that Bane ecsaHan oe 
; ‘toe! rational when Lady Guilford took much part in it; bu 
Hy i none the less he preferred. her auieee to Cone of any othe 
Uae 
_ The Dowager bade. Ned English pal: up where hee c 
, riage drive wound through a dell. Greenslade House stood 
a a cup, and the eal Sis, eee round three, oe 4 


pa oe and she wabeyea the arenas ence burn ove 
: the gold and purple and silver of this great display. . 
 **T must really ask everybody to come and see ern, 
yi thought Lady Guilford. Then she told Ned to drive o 
_ The vicarage stood not a quarter of a mile from. Greenslad 
south lodge and in five minutes her ladyship arrived. __ 
ne Blackthorn, Miranda? ’? she said, after greeting t 
ny -viear’ s wife. ** Very pretty I’m sure, but I suppose My u 

_ know ‘somebody | will aie if you Le the flower of bl 
a thorn into ene house? Bite / 


Hien on at pees af (oleae Eade and let sea be 
© There is a great deal of difference between doing right 
and not doing wrong,” said Lady Guilford. ‘I hate the 
r egative attitude, and to recognise an abuse and not fight 
cure it is doing wrong.””_ 

** Where conduct is so doubtful, a esatins attitade may 
e excused,”? argued the vicar. ‘‘ The people who are 
ways doing right—at other people’s expense—try me not 
ittle. Perhaps the fact. that we have so many of them 1 in | 
edcliff makes me incline to the watching brief.” 

** What does your wife think? ’? asked the visitor, Baa 
Hornby oe confessed she had not thought about 


g I’m one ie the enlpuriess people, who ait think about 
ything,”’ she said; but the vicar reproved her. a 
_ * We know that i is not sO, Miranda. You abound in ESN 
lent works, yet never let your well- -doing be accomplished ~ | 
| the expense of others. — Pipchin is such another. Tact 
and good will personified. Our common friend, Miss 
D Pa on the pune gts may be said to afford an lone ro 


hear one’s eee the ye does Donte sO nd $0. 
ood, so self- sacrificing, mat one dis_ ashamed | at feeling | 
mpatience with her.”” 

* In fact, the moment you Nisa to idfeak definitely esis 
nybody, you’ll be bowled over,’’ declared the Dowager. 
N obody really is me) and eee has to Pon ee it, 
but Ngee dull and tame! 14 


ae We think an Dake pe because it qe 
red thousand lives; whereas from our planet’s point 
, if such a point of view existed, such an affair may © 
internal adjustment, resolve difficulties: Nid be 


eA 


i vt ¢ b 


ue folly. We recognise this in our law machine, | 


a worse judge he. In fact, should you wish to personify justic 


at present for embezzling a client’s money. | Yet he neve 
embezzled a penny of ours—a most punctilious and popul 


_ ings are not. Hangings mean a hangman, and there ough 


. by the ego.”?: 


then remembered that I did exactly the same—thirty 


\ : cee Saher ' seeGhaaty with man, he is so c 

of both good me ill that to judge any fellow creature 
ue and - 
judge, so called, does not judge, or if he does, so much 


in your dealings, it is well to obey the divine precept an 
judge not at all. That is the nearest approach to justice in 
our power. I had a vicar’s warden at my first parish—a 
lawyer, who was invaluable—zealous, keen and highly re- 
ligious. No layman ever strengthened a parson’s hands t 
better purpose. A shrewd financier too, who looked afte 
the accounts with scrupulous care. He is doing five year 


man.. There was not the smallest reason why he shoul 
have come to church and been interested in parochial affairs 
A lawyer is not like a doctor—in view of his clients o 
Sunday mornings. He can only have worshipped an 
revelled in church work because he honestly wanted to b 
helpful. It’s idle to pretend he wasn’t a good Christian 
under certain aspects.” 
- ** ‘You cannot make men responsible for their aye 6) 
- their heredity,’’ said Lady Guilford. ‘* We feel this un 
consciously, and though you clergy are paid to blame us, 
you must often know you are quite unjust todo so. We 
_ display this conviction when anybody is hung. Everybod 
hates executions far more than murders; because everybod 
_ knows that murders are a part of human nature, but hang 


to be no place in any civilized land for a hangman.’’ 
_ ‘Yet often we are deluded by our critical faculties, 
: replied the Canon. ‘* It is a curious fact, again tendin 
_ to show an extraordinary complexity, that we hate in othe 
‘people just those characteristics we do not mind at all i 
ourselves. They appear entirely different when CISD Aye 


‘* No doubt abominably true,’ admitted the visitor 
** T’ve often found myself bitterly censuring a woman an 


or forty years ago. In fact it always takes another person 
ma to make you see how horrid you.are yourself. is i} 
peel We can’t see ourselves as others see us,”’ decided th 

: Canon, « but we can see See in others, if we're hon 
and not afraid to look.’’ 
ioe oe We must, all “be warnings, or - examples for. somebo 
ae else,” paid Miranda. 


mil ad and ie hen) oe ay | a 
© You know better, dear Lady Guiltard, 7h ae said. a 
‘* Indeed I’m paying no empty compliments. I love pe 

onalities, when I love the people involved. Why shouldn’t 
I tell you what I think of you, and Ee should you suse 

m fibbing? ”? _ 4 ) 

** To criticize peeple. we must stand off from them as we 
do from a picture,’’ declared the Canon. ‘‘ I stand off from 
verybody by a natural instinct—not coldly, but in order 
hat I may the better judge and trulier sympathize.”” __ 
“€ Why criticize at all? ’? asked his wife impatiently. Vine 
Surely there are pleasanter and more human ways” too) 
approach your fellow creatures than the critical way? The | 
1ere fact that you do stand off, | Horatio, snail anything mek 
ut sympathy.” > PN 
** You must criticize,” Seplied Lady Guilford. “ Other- iy 
wise you’ll be taken in. Even the animals criticize each _ 
other—often unfavourably; and the nearer they are to — 
human beings—dogs for instance—the more critical they 
become. Our criticisms are not necessarily opposed. They 
may lead to esteem and enthusiasm. Anyway, life with- 
ut criticism is salmon without cucumber. To criticize is 
radical human quality, Miranda. Of course there TOPE.) 
better things, as you say. Creation is better than criticism. — i 
your husband creates books; you create happiness in. the.) 
parish. _ People will do anything for you, Hoh esi oH re a Q 


fest sort of making.”’ i) 
| eae Homby-Horsford regarded the old lady thought 


‘always worth while. if you can make anybody We 
Pi she admitted; ** jbut SO often you can’t make Pappy 
ose you most want LOO an 
The vicar spoke. He had prenored a few dorsiderarians: we 
_ * Criticism is demanded, or disappointment may follow,” 
1e declared. ‘‘ We meet a fellow creature for the first time, 
over a marvellous consonance and Parity of rele ae 


ded; we part Latiewity and anticipate with anima- ) 
yn our next meeting. The critical faculty has been for the 
usp ended: Intuition and instinct sone smothered it 


iN 
AN rate 


Each takes beet to hema lind ony approva of 
also produces an enhanced. hel ecie mi; “We. meet , 
but alas! What has happened? “With 1 renewed intim: vy 
and the confidence bred of the past, we approach | on 
- another more openly. Our new friend permits a little more 
_ of himself to appear, and doubtless we do the same. Then 
caution is whispered by our inner consciousness and the 
critical spirit moves on the face of the waters. Our frien 
reveals: traits of character we had not suspected, while we — 
in our turn probably indicate a bady of pies he Bay neve a 
_ bargained for. ! 
_  Disillusion sets in. ‘There is something a little second- 
rate in this man after all. His intellect is limited, his sympa- — 
Hi thies confined. He appears to have changed mentally since _ 
our first meeting; even physical deterioration may follow, — 
for as the mind brightens the eye also clears. Our new _ 
friend is more egotistical than we thought, and _ his 
philosophy evidently tends in a direction we had no 
guessed. His voice strikes on our ear as a little common. 
His politics begin to cause us uneasiness and we hesitate 
_ between contradiction and evasion. This is fatal, for an 
. element of discomfort developes as. a natural consequence. 
_ Even his manners, in certain subtle particulars, begin to — 
affront us. We note that old world courtesy, so precious — 
in our esteem, does not belong to him. He is not a credit — 
as the grand old traditions. He neither knows them nor 
_-eares for them. There appears, also, a sad indifference i in 
_ the matter of faith and our eternal problems, that we were 
far from suspecting at our first meeting. And, then pe: 
eee while he, too, ‘gTOWws Deh bel hh of wae we ma 


_winces. He cannot conceal his wound. He reveals a sens 
i lof suffering. He falters and changes the subject clumsily 
Buta eet changed is a subject that must be dead hence: 
ie forth. We begin to portion out the ground of our friend 


limited.) ONT : PORN ON erie wee 
a - Thereupon each knows that his Nate) intuitive a a 
A -_yadiant conception of the other has perished. Both are 
_ shaken and chastened. We discover that our prelimina i 
_ generous conception — of the new friend is far inferior 
i hana ie peat eee} more re tentatively on a lower 


ini 


ice of feondehip ¢ aed on eine 
Sinai in our neighbour, but not wit : 


cL if 
| 
i 
Para 


and 1 he genius ioe 


a blind eye to the w 


ey GE PAN 


worst. This melancholy line we take, | 
trusting him to do the same.’ MO ae Mi? ne ae 


_ Lady Guilford nodded. ae aan 
© You remind me of my arape? she euids: Lies Life wih : 
a husband goes pretty much like that as a rule, when people — | 
are fairly respectable and self-respecting. Compromise is. 
the: cement that makes any sort of civilized communion 
possible. As for intuition, Canon, you can trust it a great 
nes too far. There seems to be i sort of foggy 1 ra eed | 


eae better from experience. % am old now and can ‘con- | 
fess feminine failings I used to deny. passionately when 
young. And this I know, that: my * intuition ’ often landed — 
me in a mess, which it took my reason all its time to. get me 
out of. What is intuition after all ? It can be only a gift | 
of heredity and, perhaps, a indaalt in a minor degree. 
To jump to conclusions is what a grasshopper does, and he — 
will tell you his conclusions are often far from pleasant. | 
Reasoned judgments may prove in practice quite hopeless : us 
we all know that; but so may intuitions too. In fact, if 
you're a fool, you will act as a fool, whether your heart ie 
or your head guides you; and as to fellow creatures, you | 
must come to them without prejudices or predilections— 
social’ or religious—it you really want to know any th 
about them.” | j 
i *¢ And. aes difficult ‘that is? cd answered the Canon 
sha ing his head. OR racine } ; 
ae Wee *? said Miranda, ti because our ‘ipleantiae | is nlwage) 
to believe what we hear about them from other people. 
We ask, ‘What do you think of so and so?’ and we are 
unconsciously TEC even if the answer is given by an 
AIO 3h) ae) 
ree ‘And, iy aed. Lady Guilford, ‘the more - definite the 
a verdict, ‘the. more likely it is to he am idiot who: gives it. 
We all love to air our opinions ‘of other people, and those — i 
opinions are invariably tinctured by self, and depend upon | 
your liver, or your digestion, or some nonsense. In the 
ners where one person may really be supposed to know 
O1 1ething of the truth and might be worth hearing, con- _ 
n forbids oainean t You haat ask scphanvese about ys 
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me husband. wae 


7 ane door, before he perceived the visitor. 


for another cup. 


_ naturally add, ‘and thank Heaven we are.’ Ninety-nine 
_ times out of a hundred sudden death is best, though for 


her, Mr. Pipchin? ”’ a 


They were cite, be intone. 2 Bichas ‘ 
‘¢ Thank heaven she’s at rest, Canon,’ 2 he exclaimed f 


Lady Guilford esteemed the curate highly. He was in 
. fact one of her pets. She told everybody so. : 

** Who’s at rest and why are you so pleased ? ”’ she aoe 
as Mr. Pipchin took a chair and Miranda rang the table bell 


‘‘ Miss Hamley I’m thankful to say. An hour ago I was 
Me with: her and saw her die. But she has been unconscious 
for two days.”’ y 
‘‘ A sick room is a great ordeal and I never \have come y 
well out of it,’’ declared the Dowager. ‘* Some shine there 
as aray of sunlight—to nurses and sufferer alike. You do, 
_ Miranda, as I well know; but I do not. ~My only know- — 
_ ledge of sickness has been as a patient, hd even in that — 
capacity I proved a great failure. Everybody was so good — ; 
and long suffering but myself; though when I recovered and 
was in a condition to hear the truth, I did hear it. I felt 

_ glad, then, that I had not died and left such a, disagreeab : 
impression behind me. I shall behave better next time 
with a view to making people miss me when I go. Yet, if 
you’re only ill long enough, nobody can be honestly SOITY © 
to see the last of you. They will say, of course, *‘ thank — 
_ Heaven she’s at rest,’ just as Mr. Pipchin did; but they will 


_ reasons only known to yourselves, you clergymen pray 
Oe publicly against it.”” _ 
_ ** We pray for the sake of those left behind,’’ explained 
us Mr. Hornby-Horsford. I 
© T believe sudden death often prevents people from doing F 
perfectly horrid things that they have planned,”’ declared 

his wife. ‘* A long illness often poisons an invalid’s mind . 
and makes them plan hateful deeds that they would never 
have contemplated in health. Old Mrs. Parfitt—you know 


—**Tdo tadeedt *? said Ambrose. ‘* She will have the § Good: " 
Book ° read for an hour evety day, though she’s stone deaf. i 
_. 6 Well, she has just made a most malignant will cutting 

hey old husband out of everything and leaving it all to the 
_ Almshouses. And they have been married fifty years | 
_ _[sn’t it hateful of her? And she’s left me all her mourni ng 
as hadnt Hight of them.” | 


ee Education apes not dinate their 2 
uspicions ak iatalties. _ Selfishness is fostered rather 
‘than cured by education. In fact the most. selfish men in” : 
the world are the most highly cultured. But the weapon 
of the common people, as I say, is ferocity. Mrs. Parfitt — 
affords an instance. The veneer of education merely covers 
this feral instinct and teaches them to speak with two _ 
_ tongues. You cannot gratify, or placate, or satisfy them, aes 
4 _ because it is an article of their creed never to be satisfied, _ 
{ or. gratified, by anything-we do, or plan for them. Their s 
own leaders will tell you the same. Those who havefought _ 
and bled for them may at any moment be stoned by the _ 
rising generation and scorned by their own. They want _ 
everything that we have got to give, but delight to refuse i ea 
_when it is offered. Give them work and they tell you that — 
you, would make them slaves; prepare play and idleness for 
_them—produce garden cities and pleasure—and they howl _ 
: that they do not want charity, but only work. No govern- _ 
ment may do much with this material. It can only be 
ruled; but its chosen leaders, who aim to control England— an 
what ‘shall be said of them, who find their own legions flout 
them? They cannot even keep discipline and good will _ 
"between kindred trades. How then shall they assure under- 
i standing between colonies and nations? ”’ Peas 
_ *§ Good will has gone out of the world, Canon,’’ declared Aen 
Lady Guilford. ‘* It has ceased to exist.’’ Bn 
_ TJ hope not; but, owing to the multiplicity of interests ig 
and the paucity of reason, it certainly becomes very rare.”? __ 
© Nobody will give way; nobody _ will offer his cloak to 
- another,’? murmured the curate. ‘“ It may be fancy, but | 
ometimes I think the very expression in men’s eyes is 
hanging and becoming more suspicious and unfriendly. | 
rust is dead; we even think pecey and manatee of hee 1; 


ae: 


a 


ind common to noble natures.” i 
© Yes; it is idle to pretend that we set them a very ae 
example,’ confessed the Dowager. ‘‘ Take that most vulgar — 
vices—curiosity—and think how life panders to it and the 
st of us cling to it. Recollect what was thought sufficient — 
now of our neighbours and to record of the living, as sie 
_as the dead, when you and I were young, Canon, And | 
; eae is. shocked when, our wills are Li in. avant ‘ 


ae newspapers ‘and the most : 
_ made common knowledge. 

_ the new vulgarity, mind least of a i 
journals that batten, like ghouls, on the dead, or ‘offer. : 
am of malefactors as condiment for our breakfas 
ishes. You may gladden- your eyes. with a new murdere 
every morning, or see the victim’s wife kneeling, for th 
photographer, at his grave side. And the journals which © 

_ wallow in these horrors are the most successful in the world — 

_ -—creating and sustaining daily the dreadful standard of taste 
wes by which they prosper.’’ 
_ ** Manners truly belong to a vanished past, i ‘sighed Mr 
one ‘Hornby-Horsford. ‘‘ With photographic literature in every 
_ home, and a cinema in every street, perhaps manners were 
_ bound to perish. Recollect the respect and consideration 
we paid to our women—our jealous care that their ears 
_ should not be outraged, or their other senses shocked—how 
ee it sounds to-day! And all the time, no doubt, 

- ‘Women were so immensely more capable of withstandin 

ais shock than men. A different world, Lady Guilford; yet 
have my doubts whether, with women as with th 

_ proletariat, they gain by eal so much as. the 

: amagine, : 
LOIN ag Gps A 8 ‘said, i they’ re. bhorine wet the gainer: 
Even I can see that, backwoodswoman though I may be. 
ae gain, and through them the world. The results of the - 

_ present semi-education are, of course, very dreadful to us; 

_ but remember you’ve got to go half the way before you go 
all of it. Fruit has to be sour before it grows sweet.”? 
ae _. “ Theoretically I am a keen feminist,” declared 1] 
ana: ** T only examine the problem i in deepest sympathy 
Me with the sex. It must be granted that they are losing and 
i cee off qualities that once had the deepest influence on 
men. They have sacrificed the old powers of seduction, — 
_ which created their almost sacrosanct position and gav 
_ them a » secret but jhedaadatigs voice in affairs. The > 


1 faking toa as well as he can, or sit at the same desk Ww “ith 
him and better his calculation. Was the old magic and 
u y aatety more worth having? I merely ask to know? ” — 
His wife answered him. } 

if ' Meeks There are many things a thousand times ‘here, wor 
ne - having in your hand than a man’s soul,”’ she said qe 
Ne “Perhaps there are. few things less worth having. ¢' 
is bala we think now at any rate. | We are ay beg: 


(Ey 
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* Jolly true, ae Horaby Horstard ae Hes bees, 

* Seeing what they’ve done in fifty years and what man has 
done in fifty centuries, I should think that a day can be 
“eounted on when the feminine intellect will go clean ahead 
of the male. You have awful qualities of concentration 
that we lack. You are more ambitious and far more hard- 
working. We sneak off to play—the busiest of us—when we 
get a chance. _ But women of education always love work 
better than play. Many only play at all because their men 
like to see them doing so and get suspicious if they refuse.’? 
Wages women-controlled world,’’ said Mr.: Hornby -Hors- 
ford, would be very interesting indeed, but iaoubbeiliyy 

stable. ‘Such a world might incidentally get along without — 
war, and the population would be enormously reduced in i i 
every land where mother-rule flourished. They would take _ 
“mighty good care to elevate their supreme accompli ment — fh 
into a fetish and demand terrific concessions for performance | ny 
of it. But the world might well become self- -supporting — i f 
and much of its surface even yet escape exploration and © 
-ruination, if we dealt with the birth-rate as they would deal Gh 
with it. Whatever else they did, or did not, that would 
be well worth while; and speaking generally, though firmly | ” 
KOR. opinion that feminine government must in the Jong run iv oe 
go down, yet, during the limited period of its activity, it 
would do far more good than harm. Women have very — 
little genius for combination as yet. ‘They are too original ue | 
too individual. That is to the good. They might distrust 
too much ee and too bape Ale ab ny) the worth- 


bf 


oppose. ‘his motto : ** As. little State as es per My 
would be on the side of the free spirits. The rising genera 
tion of them is refreshingly conteniptuous of superstition and 
_veneration of false esehis) _ You vit be surprised to hear 1 I 


f 


ies ee ie ae not think that women ‘would Peni: r 
or support, socialism. ‘The natural, finer, feminine instinct ; 
is, before all things, towards decency, and the minds that _ 


NER aa 


“basin eee, are awed naked; but a woman 1 has haaletde i ‘ 


we lose? asked the Dowager, and Mr. Pipchin laughed. — 


is a certain amount ‘of ee for the ‘Get ing of trad 
- should cover every respectable thinker.’’ 


sae gain; and that’s a thing we never think about, any more 
_ than we think about the fingers on our hands; but consider 


_ the highest good they can imagine; and so it is to any reason- 


, es slavery is no guarantee of security there. The rulers 
keep an army between them and the fate they deserve, 
because they know their lives now depend upon it. 
tyranny ever squandered more grossly on armies than the 
_ Bolshevist at this moment. AmInotright,Canon?”? 
© You are very right indeed,”’ declared Mr. Hornby- 
-Horsford. “An army is essential to all tyrants who sub- 
stitute might for right.. None knows that better than the 
parasites now sucking Russia’s blood. Their infamy can 
only support itself on the equal infamy of immense armie: o 
of unproductive soldiery. True socialism in honest hands’ 
would nave established constituent aapranmbil piter B: he, 


nah 
My eet 


‘* As for socialists, what do they gain, ey onal 


*€ Socialism spells security,” he said. ‘* That’s what they 


how many millions are haunted by the spectacle of. no 
security, or lured by the promise of it. They hold security 


able husband of a wife, or father of children. Our security 
is never in danger; theirs never exists; and if you pit the 
comforts and zxsthetic gratification and culture of the few 
against the security of the many, ‘it is clear enough that they ; 


gain far more than we lose in any moral scale. You see 
_ that, Lady Guilford? ”’ * 


‘Not in the least,’? she answered. ‘* The question is in 


_ what does real security consist? I want to see the masses 7 
cleaner and happier and better tempered; but as for security, 
_ I don’t admire it in itself, and a dead level of security would - 


make the people cowards. We're not secure any more than — 


_ they are. Our dangers are more terrific, that’s all, and | 
- we whine less about them. As a nation we should cease 
to hear our own voices, or command the least attention from > 
the lean, fighting folk of the world if it were once known | 


that we had grown fat and cowardly. So the possession of 


security would only end in a bloody massacre of the secure 
_ people and the discovery that security is a foolish myth. A 

nation where all were meanly prosperous—where there . was 
neither. weak to obey nor strong to command—would carry ‘ 
no more weight i in the world than a hive of bees.” i 


‘ Russia is poor enough, but she has a athe i army 


ae Me understand, *? declared Mr. Pipchin. 


Bar wonder you have the courage to mention Russia. | 


vit, 


. 


: Coy was aie, for: ‘these ‘men 
heists one and: a aa Nae 
Dear aoe said Lae Guilford, rising to depart, ‘ « “how e 


On ‘a ty a Mubsoses? seseitea cde vicar, “ we 


are ahead of them. Would that more thought as we Spree ii 
‘and did not hesitate to say so.”’ Aha 
* In any case I shall be glad if you will come and ¢ see i Hi 
my, memes, said the visitor. rt am half a to Lule 


, 5S 


may. The sho 
tions of his homé were permanently shattered; but the hous 
4 remained. Alice said harsh and bitter things, scorned hi 
and put many indignities upon him; but she did not driv 
him out. He continued to enjoy the amenities of * Th 


ce no resources, and dark thoughts drifted through the ‘min 4 
" of Nicholas. A few friends stuck to him and he found 


— continued to hold a high place in the esteem of Alice, : 


Te ie ae ! : 
* I ‘ : B ee "4 ay Hah 
em) ; BAe ; See s Pi : , we (N 


4 THe excitement of ‘becoming a bankrupt served to sustai 


i misfortune, so long as it keeps a sort of people upon th a 
_ centre of their stage, appears not wholly unwelcome to them. a 
If merit cannot ie of them to that proud eminence, misery 


might. His wife, for her own credit, agreed. to shar 
existence with him; but her trust was gone and she con 

fessed herself among intimates as bitterly disappointed and 
_ disillusioned. The effects of this shock appeared in increased 
reserve, a chronic sulkiness and some loss of self-respect. 


Moses Pannell now found himself considering whether, 
_ addition to his other drastic Steps, Mr. Filey should not b 
att summoned to answer for libel. He felt, however, that th 
+ fury of a broken man was little likely to weigh with resp: 
|) (sible: people and, in any case, whatever damages might 


_ CHAPTER XXIV 


Mr. Fley in some measure against his tribulation. Eve 


of discovery had passed and the found 


Lilacs ’? and strove to regain his old position as best h 


* The Alliance ’ had come to this melancholy pass; an 


Won against the reckless allegations of Nica he woul 
not be in a position to pay them. ~ 

Having presently produced about five shillings. in | 
an Mr. Fley felt that sympathy rather than censure 
should have been his portion, and he was disappointed to 
_ find it otherwise.’ Reaction came. He had now practically 


_ Captain Palfrey unchanged. But he knew that the capt 


he was much concerned lest. Jonathan should be prejud 
In Seeret.! |", fh . 

Nicholas thus excused hee for many quite. needless 
_ visits to the old sailor. Enemies said that J onathan’ ’s home 


mi ional ri nme : | 
“Thad a tell with Bertie last night, when my wie was 
one to bed with a headache, and she wept and she sai 
that, along of fancied troubles, Alice is getting fonder 
and Aden of her blasted wine. Now that looks to me very 
like the last straw, Jonathan. I told Barbara I weren’t 
by any means dead to the fact myself; but I asked her, as 
£ ask you—what the mischief can I do about it? My voice 
don’t fall too pleasant on her ear at any time, and since 
she’s granted me a pound a week, for the general credit of 
the show, she’s grown harder and sulkier than ever before | 4 
I thought, and still think, it was a sign of grace when she 
told me about it, and that the worst may be over. But I’ve — 
not got the power I ought to have, and I well know that | 
if I was to take a husband’s part, and try and help her in 
her peril, it might only make it worse. She would say it i 
was my fault that she was doing it, and that I'd ae her» 
back on the bottle and such like. You know her,” AE Ri 
_ Mr. Palfrey lowered his cornucopia and. nodded. 

_  There’s no doubt she fell back upon it a good bit after 
the crash,”’ he said. °* How much more of that rich ae 
i lave she got stored away i Cie ae | Hs a " a 


% 


ve 


a When she was. dead to the world a bit ago, I oat her ae | ‘ | 
out of her key-bag and had a look. The bottles are going — 
down very steady; but there’s a lot left yet. Pumblehy 
must have shone he was going to live for ever; and I wish 
to God he had. And I'll tell you this—to show how I’m 

torn up by my troubles, though I keep such a stiff upper bo 
a lip—I’ll tell you this, Jonathan. If it weren’t for the future, © 
I wouldn’t care a rap what happened to Alice. But I’ve 
_ got myself to think about, and I well know, as things stand, 
a that if she dropped out at this moment, I shouldn’t find her 


il any good to me. _ I say ‘ her will, > though I couldn’t 
‘tell you if she’s made one; but if she has, you wouldn’t see ; 
me init. And for that reason I’m very wishful for her to AN 

he becanse if ’'m to carry on VP ne it’s up to me to wit a 

- friendship again.”’ ni 


1 ; ae sounded her about that | a : good time ago,” answered 
> ia) HH [ape A Rs | ; 4 nou i i ii hide Way it 


} 


=~ 


ae the papain i. 
do everything that’s right and proper, and 
and she said there weren’t no call to put you in her w. 
her marriage, because you’d be gone long before her.”? 


Twas drawn just after her marriage; and as a friend Lr 
was one that witnessed it. She told me again at the time 
_ that she wished she’d listened to me and took me instead of : 


- mused Nicholas. 


 death,’’ said Mr. Fley. ‘‘ But things being as they are, I’m 
_ pretty certain. So I can only hope I’ll conquer her and win 


_ later on. For in my opinion, Cap’n, I shall outlive the 
woman. I’m pretty sound for all my undeserved misfor- 


her health with me; but you can’t do what she’s doing and 
not put too great a strain on vital organs. And this I may 
_ tell you—if I thought she was going to outlive me, I dare 7 
say I’d finish it here and now and take my life.’ 


pe 


‘ Lee: you'd best to try and see this affair with the eyes of Ali 


_lot more contrite ‘and humble yet. You’re carrying it off 


_ blame you for holding a high hand in public, but in private, 
_ along with her, you ought to have owned up and been a bit 
_ more regretful and sung a lot smaller. You can alwa 
ele afford to sing a lot smaller with a woman than a man.’ 


__ “ A young woman, without experience, might have been 
ne ‘But you very well know Alice. She spoke quite clear abo 
_ her money before she took yous You hice act and wi 


6 as my orderly way 11 like fi 


a 


‘* She’s made a will then? ’? asked Mr. Fley eagerly. 
_“* A will she’s made, and I tell you in confidence it is so. 


you. As a matter of fact I never offered for her and never § 
wanted her; but she gets confused in little details like that.’? 4 
** You don’t know what’s in a the will? *? 
** T do not.”’ 2 : | 
‘*‘ And so she thinks I’m going under long before her,” 


Oh, yes. We all think peers beay else is going under. 
afore us. But that’s in Higher Hands. Age hasn’t gol i 
much to do with it in a dangerous world like this.’’ ! 

‘* If we’d been good friends and I could have trusted her, 
I shouldn’t have minded how soon she drank herself to 


terrible put about. I’m not in her will at present : that'st 


her affection aad confidence and get-her to make a new one 


tunes, and she is not. Bewes don’t like me and won’t discuss - 


‘If you want to do any good,” replied Mr. Palfrey 


as I’ve told you before. You catched her with a lie, Ni 3 
and ghe knows it; and you know it. _ You’ve got to be | 


as if to go bankrupt were a feather in your cap. I don” t 


ay 
7) oa 


angel at such a time, as any good Pe should.?? 


aa 
ma 


And all your’ hate ast Parnell is Bud Be oe 
out of your mouth if Iwas you. Your game now must be > 

fo try and make up with your wife and exhaust your — 
ts in winning her. forgiveness. You haven’t got no money, 
t you’ve got sense and experience of woman. Turn bien 
enchless hope into getting her trust and friendship once 
n and try and make her see that you value her for her-— 
elf and soon. And battle with her about the drink. Te 
n’t enough to do nothing to vex her. It’s your duty to. 
y and save her. That sds really be the best way to win 


“ She'll only think I’m doing it for my ownends.” © 
‘* Let her. When her mind is clear again and she’s off 
he drink, she’ll know better. Get Barbara your side. 
Barbara don’t like you, so you’ve got to win her as well. 
That’s your job right afore you; and the sooner you stand 


lice you married her for affection. It’ll take a bit of | 
owing I no doubt; but it didn’t ought to be beyond a man 
e you.’ 

** All that damned Pannell. Another six months and I 


ing right.’?) 

** Don’t you damn Moses no more. You look at it from 
his point of view. That’s what’s the matter with you — 
ways—like all you selfish men—you’ve only got one angle 
‘sight and that’s your own. Pannell believed what you 
retended—that you and your wife were one in heart and 
ul. A fool’s trick I grant; but he don’t know nothing 
out the ee state and took your word for it, as you — 
nted him to. . Then what more natural than ‘that he 
uld haye gone to the one in the world he thought cared — 


ay pecs your Oh pod tas And if he had won Aer oF 


a thimbleful of my Hollands; ated 
well—none better. You be outside life in a manner 
ing in the breakers. I see your point; but it’s 


;, because she never will believe, after the pat that 
3 ght and ony, want her welfare.’ ‘ 


to it the better. It’s in a nutshell: you’ve got to show 


ight have brought off a bet at long odds and put every-_ 


ms No—I’m off everything. And I must be going. vou a 


man meant well; and if—however—I should keep him — A 


eaking, Jonathan, and can throw a life-line to us 


i 


ba 


vy i I 


n 


i: "view, he passed up the village and set his face towar 


: 


i 


y 


: “them: better than him.’’ 


; an 


_ money, and his undying optimism led him to see possibiliti 


_ §* With such a big turnover, there must be a lot! : 
we accounts, ”? said Mr. Fley; ‘* and I was wondering if 


" Fley. “You tell him that, if he likes, I can always ‘bri 


/ | Roe ’s, and told him so. 


will, the sooner reheat. see. pur a 

Mr. ‘Fley was bdede swift to "react before col 
words. eh me An ae ee 
“Pl try,” he said, “ and wom time you. have a talk 
- Alice, you drop a hint and ced a word of uel like a tru 
_ friend. fa ie 

It happened that hen N Nicholas leeneed bon this inte 


_ Woodbury, for he had a commission at Mr. Honeywill’s s. 10 
_ of-all-sorts. 
_ He met Joe Burable bound for * Three Spinneys,? for 
-was a half holiday and he had uaa to seh it wi 
Hal Ward. 

Mr. Fley only knew Joe to nod to, bat now v he ‘Guichen 
has steps to keep pace with the younger man. Nichola 
at this season in his fortunes, was always on the look o 
for any odd tasks which might serve to bring in a littl 


in many directions quite impossible. He hoped that 
_Joseph Parable was well and that things were prosperi 
at the mill; and Joe replied that they were very busy a 
that his grandfather had never been better. 


vlan not having a regular book-keeper, would ape, 


_ important fais: Does he ever an aU His cocaine 
-** He mentions ’em and worrits over them now a1 
_ again,” admitted Joe. ‘* He’ll stop up late of a night som e- 
times. But I never heard him say that idee could de 


§* Well, I’m a man of leisure, as they Here ex} ained N 


order into figures. \ I don’t suppose, however, at his” 
he’d want help; but you can mention it. I’ve moved am 
(aes nearly all my life, and what’s difficult to some 1 
is easy enough to me.”? | 
“Joe considered. He knew that Nicholad hia recently 
"with disasters and had heard his grandfather’ s opinion 0: 
the subject. He felt there was little hope for te Fley a 


 ** Tt might be better kindness, sir,”? he sai 
to tell you that grandfather’ $ no use. Tm certain 8 


{ } ) } 
ers Nerve Whe , 7 : 4 PONY Ney ay 


ip. Tm one who'h one no geile with wo tna 
ainly not with Mr. Geek Parable. I dare sey) ri lo ok 


some day ‘and see him myself.”? ak i i 
‘ Yes—that would be best,’? declared Joe. PATS 


e hills and aipnde! upwards through the great commons s of 
oodbury shining in hot sunlight. Fe MN 
Joe understood dimly that life was not rinning smoothly 

‘or his relations at ‘ Three Spinneys,’ but the nature of the 
friction he had not yet learned. In truth only Joseph 
Parable knew it, ‘and he felt». Indisposed to intervene. | 
dith, his brother’s wife, had visited him aba eat and he ne 
had listened without emotion to her troubles. _ We 
' Gideon was becoming very difficult—so she declared: and 
e went in gathering fear for her future and that of her SOM.) 
Her mechanical pale persisted 1 youe she told how eel ah 


Eenal: HG 
© Tve got. py awe she aad “ ‘and adteet me fy, Ne) 

ep going; but he’s not a very clever man, though good i 
a gold, and Gideon, while glad enough to see Hal working 
day and night and making money for him, keeps him out 
all his secrets and hides from my son.and me what he’s. 


d ing ° with the money. , There’ll be a downfall uh shouldn’t 


ut 


eed grows. To my beneatn knowledge he puts the money 
0 all. wqAal of ee that aise him a hae pa more ‘ 


Tt his (adie Oe, his ee may follow,” nal we " 

‘arable. ‘* It would be a good. eee for eae and no 0 ete 

s for anybody if he went out of at; iy 
ad 


¥ Joseph. — That’s the ‘last thing he? S going to ao Her S 
igh as steel; and while there’s any left to madden, he 

‘on and madden ” em. I can stand to it a big jonger — 
d so can Hal; but what I’m feared of my life is that 
ated peor with his wild cat anes! and me 


i a Tm half strat that to tueaee me, he'll go tony to E ‘or: 


ay pacing the heath a quarter of a mile from ‘ Three Spinneys,’ 


cee angen’ money, however small.”’ 


nue of old Partridge; because Partridge is past work. But. 


16 2 es * ey a se vie ne eee SERA : 
a #5 ‘ < : ioe 
ees Z it 8 HAN b ie pe ie ee 


- again, same as he did before my Hal Brew up; an 
_where’s Hal? ’”? _ ve hi 
But Mr. Parable contd: ntier Mb onatoeEs Miata 
© You’ve made your bed and must lie upon it, ” He 
Judith. “ If you can’t tackle Gideon, nobody can, and it 
up to Hal Ward to hold his own against Forrester Whit 
Had Forrester been a different sort of man, I might ha 
lent him a hand; but he had no use for me in his palm 
days and always looked to Gideon. Let Hal hold what he 
got. Possession is nine points of the law, and Gideo 
_ though he may be weak in his head, won’t have no tru 
with his nephew, Forrester. As for me, Forrester defied me 
- over that matter of Parable’s Lease and threw in his lot 
with the enemy, so he may look to them to pleasure him 
_—never me.” — 
Mrs. Parable went her way, her heart hidden behind t 
~ mask of her cheerful countenance. She had expected little 
from this interview and was not disappointed. Indeed one 4 
thing that her brother-in-law had said interested her. : 
debated on it: and to-day, before and after the hours 
- Joe’s visit, the situation was advanced and ¢ertain com- 
plications developed until Judith believed a climax mig ict 
not be long postponed. _ 
Joe on his way found the stately Sarah Gir quiet. 


_and he asked after Forrester White. She was quite friendly 
and had long ceased to feel enmity against Joe for the 
adventure at her father’s funeral. Indeed she admir 
him. She smiled now and shook hands. | 
‘ There’s a good deal on my mind for the minute,’? she 
i said, ** because me and Forrester feel that something have 
got to be done. Things can’t go on like this, and he’s very 
near at the end of his rope now. In fact you may say he’s 'S 
got to the end, and at this instant moment he’s having a 
dash at his uncle, to beg for any sort of steady work and 


‘*‘ What does Hal say? ”’ (i 
| ‘‘ He’d be only too pleased. He’s got no ill will against t 
_ Forrester. They like each other, and ’tis only when For- 
_ rester’s down-daunted and gallied, he says that Hal ha : 
took away his birthright. And if Hal could, he’d be very 
_ pleased for Forrester to come.to the farm and ‘take the ; p 


Parable hates: Forrester like mischief—that’s the ies 


fell out a fortnight ago, and he told her i 
damned snake in the grass against him, and she 
ed his face down with her nails; and then old J ennifer _ va 
te, Forrester’s mother, went up to see her brother and — 
lled like a cat and made a proper upstore.”? _ Dey) :) 
What a bad business,”? murmured Joe. _ | EO i ae 
* Yes, so it was; but Gideon Parable’s like a wiles d old Ne 
onkey—he loves a row and rejoices to see people raging __ 
and screaming. It’s meat and drink to him to make any- 
ody savage—a proper old devil that ought to be shot.” 

“© Why don’t Forrester drop it and chuck "em and go off 3.7 
nd try somewhere else? ”’ ee 
 **He’s going to after this. That’s why I’m rather 
excited. If Gideon Parable relents, well and good; if he 
on’t, then Forrester really means to clear. And I hope | 
or my part he won’t relent. I’m sick of Forrester coming ne 
here with his tail between his legs to these beastly people.” __ 
As she spoke, Hal Ward appeared and approached them. _ 
He carried a gun, but his big frame revealed no aut unsicane ea 
of pleasure. He was evidently disturbed. __ ae 
© How’s it going with Feet nae Halt ? ”? asked Sarah, and ae 
he shook his head. : H 
_ * There’s a furious bitter quarrel raging, Vin sorry to say, Pane 
and I cleared out, for I couldn’t be no use to either side. As 
_ you know I’ve no unfriendly feeling against Forrester— _ 
quite the contrary—but my mother has; and my mother’s _ 
more to me than anybody on earth. SoJI couldn’t take 
Forrester’s side against her. It’s all very hateful, and Be 
_ God’s my judge I’ve tried to. befriend. both parties; but aye 
4 ‘peg only a fool’s trick.”? _ gee 
__.  What’s your mother’s husband uaiha A asked Sarah. ANN, 
_ * He’s playing with ’°em—like he does; Eggin’? ’em on. 
First he pretends that he’ll give Forrester a show, and then 
he says he won’t. °Tis only done to vex my mother, not _ 
or any friendship to Forrester. You know how spiteful _ 
eis. As a rule he can’t draw her; because she knows _ 
im; but when he’s friendly to Forrester and talks about _ 
aving him to work at Three Spinneys—that always makes — 
1other mad. She flew at him and tore his face—Forrester | 
‘mean—a bit ago. You get Forrester away, Sarah. ‘It’s 
l] a game, and the old man’s only pulling his leg. Better 
or his S piag if he cuits Tr say it in nguene but friend- 


Se 


i it CON, hard on ny mother—she’ s Atty Biv now—and _ 


! ‘doy ts that he ned aishe was at tthe. ne ‘of the sea, or 0 

ap hell. ptt ain’t a RY, any man should speak to a f i. 

tate pee 
poy hy, not. He must be weak in his head, 39 
Toe. | . 


to get a ponernapite worse, we might put him: away, for his ow} 
i - salke, and have peace and find out where we stood. He’ 
so close I couldn’t tell you this minute if he’s rich, or poor 
Mother’ ‘s poe he’s terrible poor and have squandered « 


Vetand much about money, though God knows we have maa 
enough for my step-father. At autumn fair next fall he’ll 
_ have things worth two hundred pounds to sell—bullocks anc 
ponies and sheep.” 
 “ °Tis a erying shame that the old. mumphead don’t aa 
honest with his own,” declared Joe, and presently they 
a whistled up Hal’s dog and began to hunt for rabbits. 
Meantime Forrester White had returned to Sarah. She 
fanned his haggard face with Judith’s scratches healing — 
upon it; yet the man’s countenance told only of bewilde 
ment. 
Da here's hope,”? he said, ** bat it’s no use stopping the 
ae while that blasted woman’s at his ear. I believe Un 
_ Gideon would have me back and treat me fair again to-mo 
‘TOWS but she’s the fatal at Hal’s well. content I shou d- 


t 
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oa Judith—so to at her. But you might so soon try to wi 

a wolf as her.” | eA 
Nothing done??? yoo a 
“No; yet you can’t say hone S. dead. He’s stronger th iw 
her and will have his way.’ 5 
a Sarah considered as they walked ETT ‘Her mi 
was made up, and she felt that to mince words would be | 
Kindness. A aM 
“JT think,’? she said, “ phat this have got to end, For-_ 
oe T’m very fond of you as you well know, and I? 
ee ‘you first always and hoped with all my heart as 
_ should come to you presently, when you could afford — 
me - keep me. But life’s life and this ain’t going to go on 
Bin f can’t stick no more of it. You’re all wrong and be afte 
a gape’s-nest; and ’tis no use for me to let my time all ru 

_ away while I’m waiting for adreamer. I know a lot 
nea aon roe uncle ae aunt inci what On Hoy: tne 


A A 


tors and his feet ie other one 5 pain. he 
yretends he’s going to take you back and blows hot and. cold, : 
just to make Judith Parable mad. But in truth he’s got 
no more use for you than anybody else, and so long as you 
) on ROBIE so. long he’ll go on pretending—not because 


oS Reis you, y aaa you hteaten the hopes of her son, 
and knowing that her husband loathes her, of course she — 
can’t tell whether he won’t get back on her at the end, and 
very likely leave ‘ Three Spinneys ’ away from Hal ‘after 
. So there it is, and I think you and me had better part i 
ends afore we part enemies. I’m fed up.”? — ( 
oa You wouldn’t do that, Sally? You ban’t the sort to 
leave a sinking ship??? _ a 
“< And why? Nobody but a fool would bide on a sinking’ 

h: D; Forrester, if they could get off her. .The very words _ 
are enough, ain’t they? If you call yourself a sinking pat ’ 
o the woman who was going to marry you, then who the - ib 
devil can, blame her for making a bolt? You didn’t safe me 
Ms be a sinking ship. You wasn’t a sinking ship when I 
ok you; but while you’re a zany over your uncle, there’s _ . 
eall for me, or any other woman, to sing second to you | i u 
nd wait and share your aly that the old beast is ura 


i pad been. he ees a ‘know-nonght ‘ool ‘would go. 
king his boots now the game’s up.” one ae 
‘‘ Where else canI go?” — ye Se 
. Anywhere on earth. He’s not the only farniek in the : 
rid, and his brother. ain't the ony. eer _And, _be se ) 


tice to ae it. Vou niet a fair wid put me out of your. : 
d and let me go free and be free yourself. I don’t want 
i people to say I’ve chucked you, or anything like that; | 
life’s life, as I said a bit Sica and T’ve ee to live nel 
nd look ahead.’ Vaca Vay a 


Ne as 
AN @ 


a I want peace and work—I’d_ Wonks like 
ae ena for a Tittle Ueaamiiae since cite work’s Ss 


_ thatcher round about; and if you don’t'want to live no mo 


28 Oe __ REDE LIFE ae te 


Tow ve got to each) a ‘pass, eo that them the lo: 
_ you best will soon be wees you was dead and out of 
troubles in earnest. | You’re a clever man and the fi 


that’s your affair; but I do, and any maiden’ s gota right 
cry off a chap who wants to die.”? _ A 
1 didn’t want to die,”” he murmured, ‘ afore you turne 
me down.’ : 
— Don’t think of no such thing. You live ond learn sen 
JT can’t teach you nothing, because I’m a very ignorant 
woman; but there’s plenty can. You go to Mr. Pipchin. ~ 
- He'll learn you. And I wouldn’t say but what he could 
help you to earn money. I don’t think nothing but kindly 
ie of you, Forrester; and I won’t come into tea with you and 
your mother now. You buck up and don’t worry no more 
about me. Us-must part, and so enough said.”? - . 
** You was all I got, Sally.’ 
** You’ve got yourself, and *tis a lot better to feel f 
than bound when you’re in a mess. You pull your 
together and begin again; and begin by putting that be 
oo uncle, out of your head.”’ : 
* There’s somebody one of course. “You're carrying 
with another man?” | . 
‘No, God’s my judge I'm not. I never had no use 
a man till I met you, and belike I’ll never have no use 
another. But that’s my business. We’ll be friends. 
pass the time of day and all that. But I want to go free, 
and I’m free from this minute. Shake hands, and “you: 
_ kiss me if you mind to.”’ 
_ But he had no mind to. He was quite silent. ‘He star 
o at her with unutterable misery blazing in his eyes. TI 
he held her extended hand, looked at it for a moment a 
__ dropped it. A minute later he strode away down the hill 
towards his home; and when he was gone, Sarah sat down 
and stared out over the hills and valleys and shining estuar y 
- until slow tears set the world swimming. She brought out 
her handkerchief and sniffed to fight her emotion; but pre- 
_. sently she yielded to it and wept fiercely. Her logic was 
gone and she Peprosehed herself for Aue ie that she . 
Mone, | a 


"CHAPTER AXV 


stablish the desperate fortune of Mrs. Quick and her | 
amily, and not only Miss Denning, but Ambrose Pipehin, 
oses Pannell, Mrs. Hornby-Horsford and others con-— 
ributed to the cause. Now Maude Quick was settled in a 


upon her. Indeed Maude Quick would sometimes speak 
almost bitterly of her good fortune, and consider how it 
contrasted with the far more difficult and painful COnEOR 
ot life while yet her inValid husband lived. 

* Somebody’s always got to sacrifice themselves to ‘open 


May go on doing so till they starve: there’s nobody will 
look after that sort. But when Billy died, the case was 
Bis and if it hadn’t been for that affair of one funeral, 


atte son, J ack, had enjoyed the best fortune of them al 
or Mr. Pannell, in a high spirit of humanity, took J ack’: 
into his own employment. None ever knew that this young 
man was really responsible for the riot over Parable’s Lease, - 


endly fate inspired him, for in six months, much to his 
m surprise, he had come to find young Quick a very — 
omising and intelligent assistant. | Maude always ad- 
ig that Jack had the brains -of the family, but en, 


Now, however, it seemed that he had eee the 
‘his particular instincts demanded if ever he were Lee 

tf un was clear to Mr. Pannell that deck possessed 
‘ | ROO 


(ANY Ce poole had united their energies a 


and had Moses been aware of it, he had probably not ex- _ 
tended the hand of succour to Jack: but it seemed that a 


_ cottage large enough to hold those of her children who still re 
remained at home, and Ivy, the sick girl, dwelt in a little ae 
chamber on the ground floor, where the sun could shine 


the. eyes of the public,’’ she said. ‘* Until there’s a death, | 
or some fatal affair like that, they don’t trouble about you, 
_ and the only way to-be cared for is to shout and bawl out © 

your troubles. Them as suffer in silence and self-respect _ 


, "3 
( . 


ee 


J said, “‘ and, if he only holds himself in hand, and go 
straight. and keeps honourable and honest, you can’t s 


to show you how contrary to nature such flights be, th 


a 
eal 


a 


ay 
vty 


g . 
oie, and the new es which Mr. Pannell open 
him challenged his keenest interest and enthusiasm. — 


i i could long endure, felt growing pride to find that fier! a 
_» had won the interest of a leader among men. 


_ chars; and my own son sits at a desk and earns more in 
week than I can in six! But such is life no doubt, alon; 


and above law and order, learned ,go0d learning at sch 
i before he refused to go any more.’’ 


a and in course of time began to Maia ghd that here was 


hive; but Jack dearly liked business; ‘he was not afraid 
_work and showed a deep interest in how to earn money @ 


| ay I didn’t support your application to be made keepée 


 Ponnell’s little office. 4 oT beam xcee 


learned the use of the type-writer in his spare time, and 


yi! 
(Ne ave 


Dis Never was a Quick in black-coated work eforest? she 


how high he’ll rise with a man like Moses "Pannell. A: 


go I—to clean up Mr. Pannell’s office once a week and d 
of education; and thank God, Jack, though always diffic 


Moses watched the lad’s development with deep tated 


nature distinctly resembling his own. The younger lack 
his altruism and unconscious instinct, as of a bee for t 


get. the best value for his own personal stock in trade: 
time. This he devoted loyally to Mr. Pannell’s interes 
and Moses observed with satisfaction from the first that J ack 
~ Quick never appeared in any hurry to knock off. He show 
_ «great aptitude and challenged the active attention of 
master. For Moses had not met with a youth Ww 
adapt more fairly than Jack. He saw that in years. 
come his own mantle might fall on the lad’s shoulders; the 
fore he abounded in good advice. hs 

** When a young man’s pleasure is his business,” Si 
- Moses, ** then we’ve got the right to hope great things - 
him, if his business be a good one. And now you kn 


of the cleaning tanks, like your late father, Jack. It 
-no work for a chap with a growing mind. Ina place 
| Reda you can’t tell where you may rise to if you kee 
_ your thoughts firm on business and don’t allow light a 
- ments and silly pleasures to come between. | _ You’re 1 L 
_ down the foundations, Jack, and so long as you: serve 
“Taittaly and iA Esa can trust, me Ais! “ my La, 


ire . And ie cacao td 
s the , Mi t only. of sense, but of power. — 
to be a po some day, Jack, same asIam. 4 
rer is a very good. thing, and powerful men, if they are 
honest men, are very valuable to the people. So if you hope Hy 
‘or power—and I haven’t got no use for you if you don’t— _ 

en save and be thrifty and put away the two-penny-half- 
“penny amusements of the passing hour that only empty your © 
a ocket and make aha a thing of no account to pene see, 


ys ‘same as you hare. master,”? declared J ack. Maral Wik 
a fine thing to see ae men touch their hats to you no . 


“‘ The fine thing is to know you devenve it, hi explained ; 
-, Pannell— to know you’ve lifted yourself to it. But. 
u mustn’t set out to seek the praise of your fellow crea- 
ures. I don’t want nobody to touch his hat to me; but 
yrhat I do want in time to come is for people to take off — 
heir hats to Redcliff, and say, © that’s a fine, growing ae 
nd wonderful well run, | and well able to stand against any 
s hekibete i on the estuary.’ And I pen to ia J ack a 


roa Quick was do Dae veied: He gazed with, : Q 


: A when you ie strong, you can aint round. 39 
_ © A company of folk, such as the inhabitants of Redcliff, 
e like a chain, Jack, 23 explained Mr. Pannell. ‘* And the 
rength of a chain is only its weakest point. That’s wha 
war ought to have shown thinking men. Redcliff ain’t 
ong while we’ve got the slums hid in the corners. You 
ant to raise the HVETAgE of living and make everybody. 
ell content to be alive. | At present there’s a great bed 
iis are not. You. must aR large views and read. Mpc 


of ense e my life has ate me. There’s a ene wants bred 
-Redcliff, and everywhere else also, because I won't. 
‘ behind the Many but afore ti ee ae, 


‘ i} 
f 


“must ee your, new creations ready, s 


_ There’s a lot of very ‘great men in the world w 


sense you'll learn Sal me if you’re willing. Ned Engli 


_ right to borrow money from me if he didn’t see his way 


don’t stand by with their hands in their pockets and sn 
at things as they are. And I hope you'll follow in my fo 
_ steps and strive to get things done. And the first thi 


self, then you’ll find the power lies behind you—where you 


is the thing; and you’ve got it.”’ 


news. This is Saturday, and if we send that letter, N d 
will get it Monday morning. Now it’s my rule never to 


ing. Well I know what Monday be too prone to bring; and 


_ you can come also.’ 


~ pulled down t’others, you’ve got better to pu 


a deal is wrong with us; but that’s easier far eh being 
the building sort—them who try to get things done a 


you must try to get done is to make your native place und 
stand that you be out—not for your own self—but t 
general good. An ownself man is always mistrusted; but 
-Redcliff knows presently that you put Redcliff before your-. 


want it. Your thoughts so far, like the thoughts of 
' young fellows, are for number one. It’s a law of nat 
and I don’t quarrel with you; but the power to think at 


Then he turned to a letter which J ack had just typed « 0 
for him. ! 
‘* Here,” he said, “ is an example in a small way of - 


Lady Guilford’s coachman, is a very nice man, and he’ 
quite right to send his little boy to school; but he was 


return it. He owes me ten pounds and interest, and t 
letter will break to him that the time is past and Im 
have my money. He can pay it and his duty is so to } 
But there’s nothing so important as timing a bit. of b 


a man, or woman, have a hard letter of a Monday mo 


my unpleasant letters are never received on that day. By yi 
mid-week the mind have settled down and we’re in harness 
to face what have got to be faced; but on Monday we 
just had a breather, and Sunday often renews a bit of ho 
and trust. And ’tis madness to cloud your neighbou 
Mondays; and also bad business. So we’ll post this 
Tuesday. And now our work’s done, and I’m going 
have a bit of bread and cheese at the * Cat and Canary,’ a 


Mr. Pannell often gave J ack his mid- day meal, and. ne 
locking the little room off his dwelling-house which wa 
_ office, he set out for the inn. 
Jack soon ate his bread and cheese, drank his glass a 
and ouiaadkeaint chiavici cies Moses, who hee Bob nee ish 


oney often comes between a man and better things.’’ 


Pt than a rich man into heaven.’ 


and, with his wits no doubt wool-gathering, he got it wrong 
and said *twas easier for a needle to go into the eye of a 
camel—and so on. His thoughts do wander when he’ s to 
church.’’ 

© All the same,?? eotaned Bob, “‘ the verse is wrong, 
ecause we know, in truth, it’s easier for a rich man to do 
ything than for a poor man—getting to heaven included. 


and such like and banked on good works to pull ’em in.’ 
_ ** The Lord isn’t hoodwinked, however, and He won’t es 
ocked, *? declared Mr. Jarrett, ‘‘—eh, Jonathan? He 


hat the widow’s mite did for her.” 
Good,” declared Captain Palfrey. ‘* Good for you, 


dare say it have often been lost with it.’’ 
** Money means better education and better chances,”’ 


children of the rich. As for the sort that money lands 


oney before self-respect and good behaviour.’ 


pees NBs sa farter ig Bop aa olen mided fat one i) 
f his years. OF course he looks at life in terms of cash, : 


— 


nderstand that money” s not everything. I tell him that | 


4 _** Also higher things, Moses,’’ declared Jonathan Palfrey. Ty 
_*© We know that a camel can sooner go through a needle’s ii 


Bue 


dhs Not laughing at you, J antl God forbid. But you cae 
ind me that the Canon was telling that verse a bit ago 


They can’t take their money to heaven; but they can let | 
| their money help them there, and history is full of war-like, __ 
‘plood-thirsty rascals as founded monasteries and charities 3 


puldn’t take no count of ducidents of cash, and we all know Fee, 
Jarvis. The Kingdom can’t be bought with money; though A 


rgued Bob. “ All that helps a young man to go the right) > ; 
ray and gives ’em a solid send off. The children of the _ 
oor are handicapped to hell a damned sight oftener than — N 


1ell, they’d go there anyway. Jack Quick’s a lucky chap. ve 
to have got such a master as you, Moses. No lad could © 
wish for better fortune—rich or poor; and you’ll see he don’t — : 


By the same token,”’ added Mr. Palfrey, “ I ae wish 
) sn’t a Pee aanden, Moses. Tis a loupe branch ( 


nant as Nobay knows it ie Os 

man. * And it’s a feature I’m a ge od bi li 
IT only fell into it along of seeing ce Te) 
will help a neighbour over a tight p lace. Again and ag: 


tee Nought shifts quicker than our needs and our wants. 
_There’s a lot of men might have been famous that are fo 


i need to save everything from the wreck—daylight included, | : 
So he’s a crank no more, and I dare say they’ll put up 


ff as 


\ ‘ands with him, Frank Rawlings. Johnny saw that 


- was a nasty exception. A very unreasonable sort of man 
loans. Lending money does mean making enemies. I’ 
got ideas for starting a local Benevolent Society among o 


 selves—to be called, perhaps, ‘ The Redcliff Well Wisher 39) 
_ or something like that. The men would subscribe and i it 


Nes: just a toss of a coin if a clever man turns out a crank, 


_ enough for me to do my bit to help this place come into it 
ne I ask.”? 


Look at daylight saving. The chap who invented it 


fail and are forgot.”’ 


Captain Palfrey. “ Tt would Pe a disgrace to the com- 
_ munity if ever it did.” 5 


ow often a few po 


it was for the credit of Redcliff in general that I’ve le 
ahand. But I couldn’t do it for nothing and Nicholas Fl 


and I had to do what I did do... But I’m loaning no more 


would be the same sort of idea as your Goose Club, Jarrett, 
only on bigger lines—a provident affair to which all woulc Li 
be welcome on high principles.”? _ 
au ‘You’ re ahead of the times, Moses,”’ declared: the publil 
can, ‘** and there’s a danger; because if you go on a roa 
that nobody else wants to go, then you may find , yourse 
lost, with none to help when your own turncomes.”” 
‘Moses won't be lost,’’? declared Bob English. | uy H 
ony thinks to-day what we think to-morrow.”? ae 
‘*No man can be sure, however,”’ argued J arene 


got, owing to being on a path where none saw any hope. 


or a hero. If nobody follows him, then he’s a crank an 
remains one; if he gets a following, then he’s a great man 


only a crank all his life; but the war came and the crying 


statues to him yet. But most of ‘baad earaetptiaei wie m 


‘ Redcliff will never forget Pannell I should hope, »? said 


Ay 


JT don’t want to ‘o Heide eed Jonathan,” “declate | 
Moses, disdaining even the last weakness of the great. ‘* It’s 


own. Let Redcliff go from strength to aban Soaaheleteyel 


At this moment Johnny Stamp entered from off the | 


friends were present and was able to ei anki areat ne 8. 


laughed and the others revealed. inverse: ae \ 
plumber. 


ye so. In a word my wife’s with child, and we ‘re all 
ble pleased about it.”’ re 
They congratulated him. 


it ) say you’re sorry about it.”’ 

Rawlings shook his head. 
- * Good work wasted is always a aurea tal subject, ?? he 
mswered. ‘* I’m not sorry for the poor infant, because it 
lever offered to be anything hopeful; but I am sorry for 
irs. Rawlings. She never wanted it, but she did her part 
aithful from the first.’ - 
‘‘ Did Mr. Pipchin baptize it? ”? asked donated. 


Talk of the—— ”’ 

For Mr. Pipchin himself appeared at this moment and 
was evidently angry. 

_** Here swilling and your child dead—dead, Rawlings ! 
Dead and unbaptized! Half an hour ago—hearing from 


’r. Bewes that the end was near—I went up to insist on 
|performing the rite. But too late; and the blame is yours.” —_ 


Mr. Rawlings was unperturbed. 


meh: 
verence,” hesaid. ‘* And, if you hadn’t dressed me down 


d between that soul and 


‘* Not that I know about. He was rude to me, was Pip- 
hin a bit ago; and so I got back on him by ee to 


5 


Who’s left. you | a fortune, Johnny ? ' a asked ee ) : 
bs) The Lord, 9 said Mr. Star * at least I hope it will | 


dey * And so will Ty? said Rawlings, *‘ —so will . a 


I’m glad the poor toad be out of his misery, your iA » 


ne 


yu spoke hard words to me and I’ve got my pride ae x 
ther. However, I’ll promise you this : it shan’t happen avane 


‘ Not happen again,’ wretched man ! It has happened. _ 
] has slipped away; and you let your absurd Pre ee 


mean, your reverence, that you’ll have no call to. 
rrit no more. There won’t be no more—see? Let them — 
aa have ’ em, like this man here. And more I’ 
7 east Oey | 


Cherian Baek Ti nev 
soem my ie Nosh puna ie: RE TSCA MA ONE a 
Ui Min Rawlings nodded to indicate his . deverdunets 3 
- & You never do come,’? said Ambrose Pipchin. 
‘* But I might, And that’s as it will, but I'll have th g7 
babe put home proper for my wife’s sake; and if you refu: 
your reverence, then God’s my judge, ve done Ai th 
r - Feligion once and for all.’’ 
** It did ought to go on Chrissomer’s Hill along with 
other unwanted ones,” said Captain Palfrey. ‘‘In m 
: youth, Chrissomer’s Hill was that part of the burying. 
_ ground where the still-born childer and them unbaptize 
was put, and left for their Maker to decide about.” 
_ © Your dead child shall have Christian burial,”’ promised : 
Mr. Pipchin. ‘“ The Church will not grudge and his 
ove Father will not grudge, though his earthly fath 
could deny. Let this be a lesson to you, Rawlings—as 
has been tome. I may tell you that I am a very unhapp 
man this afternoon.”? _ 
en "ht Cheer up, ‘your reverence,” urged Mr. Rawlings; ‘* be 
( cause all’s for the best every time, as we all know.”? 
The curate went out, and a few minutes later, finishing 


his beer, Frank prepared to depart. \ 
iy _ He was. rather subdued, but exhibited no regret pee 
"ever. 


** Never again,’’ he said. “ ‘And it wouliwe have hap- 

_ pened now, and all this hateful fuss and making enemie: 

_ been avoided if the poor was only taught what the rich tak 

_ jolly good care to learn. Tis a free country, and | 

- damned if I’ll breed for anybody if I don’t choose.” 

_ Then he left them in argument, and Johnny Stamp, who e 

“news had fallen flat and been entirely forgotten, also ‘went 
“his WAY.) 3) y Ea IEA 

_. Everything conspired to lessen the splendour of his ow! 

bh achievement and the interest it might be expected ; 

- awaken, for he found’ his foster mother unwell. The u 

__precedented disaster was occasioned, so Milly thought, by F 

Visit that Jane had paid to the cockle banks. : 

, © She got over-hot and then stood about talking and © 

i “ eaupht a chill,” explained Milly. ‘‘ She won’t have Dr. — 

a Bewes; but if she ain’t all right to-morrow, you must fetch a 

_ him unbeknownst to the old dear.” __ ct 

Ova Rey He hates seeing people Sundays,” reflected the fishe 

ae man on ines i doubt he'll come fyi aati he 


Ni a Ln i j mi io EGET eR rbey hata AR He te 
Re ae pan Ce vali Cy Saran eu SRAM rag a eA ae 


“CHAPTER cium 


4 YSTERIOUS visitor had called more than once upon Alice 
el Yy, and Nicholas was perturbed. On the first occasion 
of a visit, Mr. Fley, coming home from a fruitless effort. iM 

cure some occupation, met this unknown man leaving his 
ont gate. Guessing him to be a commercial traveller, ! Rk 
icholas paid no attention, but when he joined his wife and — 
i panred the nature of the stranger’ S business, he did not. 


_ Who was the chap with the frock coat and a top hae) 
and a hand-bag that’s just away? ’’ he inquired; but Alice | 
nly stared at him with her odd. eyes and made the inarticu-— at 


ten did duty for speech. | She endured him and continued | 
© put many duties upon him. _ These he carried out with 
care and dispatch. He never quarrelled, never questioned — 
her decisions and strove to earn his food and lodgings. But | 
1e treated him. with coldness and indifference. _ cal 


‘We all know ‘what you ’re after,”? she said ‘with te : 
fhe ‘ You "well understand that | 


: i ho any wim eG t but not mine. rus ; ail 
t a fool, you'd know that the longer i live, the peer 


Nicl ie only shrugged hie’ eh eileen, To bretie leak 
Alice was vain. He had been actuated by no devious 
‘impulse leat she Vale een Lit now oa PUEHORE was to win 


EN 


_ Nicholas into her confidence. She was, however, troubled — 


Me may be nothing in these visits, or there may be danger.”’ 


_ latterly.” 


| "some glimpse of Mrs. Fley’s real attitude; but still her s 


ever, there presently arose circumstances which neithe 


- aunt seldom denied Barbara information. _ a 


“her back, prolong her ‘life. gaat! hank her” fe 
_ Rebuffs came, and often a rising hope would be quenchec 


_ guine spouse persisted. Out of the mysterious, visitor, h 


_ Nicholas, nor Barbara Pumbleby, could explain. Fley was 
uneasy at seeing the stranger a second time in Redcliff, and is 
he learned privately from Barbara that this man had again — 
_ visited Alice. But she could throw no light upon the indi- 
vidual or his projects; though a little anxious herself, for her P 


© All I can tell you is that he was along with her foe a 
good hour, and that to-day is the third time he’s been,’ “" 
_ declared Barbara. ; 
“ There’s something i in the wind,’ he said; but not with 
him would Miss Pumbleby discuss her aunt. She shared — 


i 


Alice’s contemptuous attitude and had no desire to take — 


for other reasons. She knew more about Alice than any | 
body and feared that a chronic crapulence did its unseen 
work upon her aunt’s mind. . 
She voiced her concern secretly to Miss Denning. 
“© I’ve stood between her and a mistake more than once; 
and she well knows now, in the matter of Fley, that I was: 
right and the itemy* old man hookwinked her. But this is. 
new thing and I don’t like it. She’s got to be so thick a 
thieves with that iapilee gi young town fellow; wd 
believe it’s about money. . You know how interested shel 
is in cash; and if he’s come before her with some scheme ~ 
offering to i increase her hoardings, he might catch her. The / 
first time Fley heard about it, he questioned her and sh 
_ didn’t answer; the second time ‘she did answer, and she sal 
_ the man had come about business and she didn’t suppo 
her husband had the front to offer to help her about busi- 7 
ness, with his own bankruptcy a green wound. That was | 
a nasty one for him and he said no more. Of course there | 
a 
** You’re sure he isn’t selling patent medicines? ”’ asked 
Miss Denning. ‘‘ Patent medicines have a curious, mes- } 
meric effect on some people. Your aunt suffers from her 
liver, as she confessed to me, and between ourselves, ‘Bar- 
bara, that is not in the least surprising. She might there- 
fore be drawn to quack physics. It’s a taste that grows by 
what it feeds on. I had to nan my own Sia eties er 


g I temy—Dricky. ne 


rey to auad hee 


ce 


Fics s a higheminded man and always ne the side ot 
eht, T believes? 4.57% 
a Oh ves. He’ll wear ‘ont his welcome, however, it Hae 


tries to make her forgive Fley, because an angel front 


heaven couldn’t do that; but on any other subject hens 
isten very gently to him. When Fley was somebody, 


there’ s no doubt that Jonathan Palfrey put in a good word | 


for him with my aunt and helped her to decide for him; but ? 


now he’s nobody—just a showy shadow living on his wife’s 


" 


charity you might say—she won’t hear a word more about — i 
him from anybody. Fley kindiddled her, and of course she — 
won’t forgive him. But the captain strokes her down the 


right way; he’s seldom above a glass of port wine; and so he 
might get the secret out of her. I’m terrible afraid she’s’ 
after something dangerous. Not that we can do anything 
if she is.”? 


‘* Ask Captain Palfrey then,” avaed Miss Denning. < I 


. would help you myself if I could, but Mrs. Fley is not very | 
amiably disposed to me as you know. When I call she 
never offers me refreshment, though I am not a teetotaller. 


We do not see life from the same angle, Barbara. I don’t 
think she wishes me well, though I wish her nothing but | 


EP IN os 


well, and a return to more self-respect and self-denial.” 
T’ll get old Palfrey to drink a dish of tea with my aunt,” ~— 


_ the other promised. ‘* He’ll come if he think it’s his duty; 
and [ll tell him there’ s perils hid and ead him to see by he 


can sound ’em.’ 


\ 


She did so, and thonsh’ he warned Barbara that he was 


_ prepared to do nothing unfriendly, inquisitive, or disloyal) 
in the matter of Mrs. Fley, Jonathan also assured her that 
_ if he found it in his power to serve her, he should be pleased _ 
_ to do so. 


arrived, having invited himself, he brought a basket of his — 
famous French beans. It was half past three in the after- 


: % Bet of an afternoon, Alice,’” he sald. we assure Pi a 


oy and a dull old fellow; a there’ ae 


\ 


- © T may kill two birds with one stone,” he said. ‘ a 
is ‘He kept his meaning to himself, however, and when he 


noon; Barbara had taken herself out of the way and Mr. _ 
_ Fley had gone to Exeter with commissions. A bottle ane ty 
_ port and two glasses were waiting; but J onathan refused. 

€ 


Cy Only one » then—for company. . vt ge 
i foe. ever and you’d better have a drop. ehete you 
Since you Gia Huse qT must Ob: said aaah 
reluctantly. : " 

Then Alice returned. te an old fiction, which had no’ 

| “become one of her fixed illusions. _ 

a “If I'd took you instead of Fley, I dare say I henta 
ode have wanted comfort of a lonely afternoon, same as I 
ny  now,’? she said. ‘Iwasa fool, Jonathan. You wer 
ie! _ truer man, and a solvent man, though not such a pictur 


ean Better Td theapht of the gold i in his bank than the gold in : 
ee bik, ears, eh, Jonathan? ”’ 4 
She gave her little inarticulate bullfinch-like note, which 
y “indicated a sort of muddy sense of amusement. 
© Well, well,?? answered the visitor. ‘ We must cut 
ay coat according to the cloth, Alice, and I can’t help thinkin 
so far as your husband is concerned, that you might lighten 
up a bit. He did very wrong; but it ain’t the first tim 
when a man’s done evil that good might come—especiall : 
_ that it might come to himself. He loved you very hones 
indeed, however little honesty he showed in other directions; — 
and his great feeling for you clouded his judgment—as love 
will. Then he’s one of them everlasting hopeful men, wh 
never will look at the black side till he’s choking in it. And 
he did pay five shilling in the pound. He’s kissed the roc 
Alice, and it’s sad for his grey hairs to'go down with sortpr j 
"RO, the grave.”* — ie 
 ** T wish they would, si answered Mrs. Fleys Z but : no > fe 
Aye —that sort lives for ever.”” ale 
Jonathan lowered ie cornucopia after this comment an 
ey drank his wine. | 
© You wouldn’t say he isn’t winning | back your respec 
cue however ? *? he asked. | a 
TRE ae ‘Respect ! You don’t feel no respect for an outsi 
aD that looks to you to keep him clear of the workhouse, wi 
your good money,”’ she answered. 
' © There’s your dignity, however. | It’s always a very 
_ dignified thing to let the dead past bury its dead and no 
_ keep raking. If I may say it, out of my great regard for 
you, Alice, I do think that to treat Nicholas like a tiresome 
_ dog th mene take off your hands is a thought undi 
- -nifie | aK 
ee ac ‘T ila he was” a dogs then’ I could. poison him ani 


Ry, 


va i If you put it ae ARH let dda the whole bottle,” 
e answered, ‘‘ —not for my comfort, but for yours.” 
nial then he approached the mystery of the unknown 


a err You hie ‘the man—not willingly, because youre a re 
“giving creature in your heart and I’ve known you say many 
a far-sighted thing, when you’ve heard hard words flying 
about other people. You hurt him by hiding your good | 
self from the man, and lifting up a wall of mystery count 
you. ~ No husband likes to be walled off his wife, Alice. 
- Take this here stranger” as be well known to come and 
4 go- aw? : OY 
ae * Ah! fe said Mrs. Filey. ** So that’s it? He’ 's an in- | 


it ; needn't no more. The man ain’t coming again—that’s, 
done.”’ any AAC OER ae 
et What’s done, Aina 3 dotiian ae 
* Pm sorry to disappoint you, Fann: but that’s - my ; 
I shouldn’t so much mind your knowing, but you'd, 
best not. Then you can tell Fley you don’t know. It’s 
my business anyway—not his—and I’ve never encouraged — 
him poking his nose in my affairs and I never will.’’ atk 
The Capa according: to his. custom, strove to. soften i 
her. i 4 
“inne wounded heart often heals hard—we know that, > he 
! “said, ‘“‘ but Fley’s bright side mustn’t be forgot, because, 
x) like all humans, a bright. side is there. And marriage is” 
marriage. You took him for richer or poorer, and though - 
you can’t cut a loss exactly, you can do a good bit to turn 
the loss into gain. Heis very changed. Thank God you’re 
in a position to keep him as the husband of a woman like 
you should be kept, if no more. And much he values yout 
fine mercy in that matter.”?. | : 
_ When tea came in Alice broke down and baled a ‘great 
deal. - She sobbed that she only wanted to do rightly and 
earn her heavenly home—a ‘sentiment the vite ap- 


/ 


i) “6 ‘That’s your good sare talking,” he declared. : «“ You” 
; ed on the man a trifle and give ni some more money 


\ - for I ns for hes 6 “very si in thi 


the losers.”? 


 ean’t say; but there’s money in sight—more than I’ve heard 


fi , parlour is to be re-papered. She thinks to buy a parrot, 4 
_ also—of all God-forsaken birds—and She? s going up to” 
_ Exeter for that purpose. Then she’s given Barbara a new 


hie pret eS) ge ® ha AD DF Cae al alk 
phat oh 
si = 


gs a 
is hard to find if you aren’t well clad. He’s. ‘eryin hor 
to find work. You give the man a smile and a § Bradbw 
- now and again, Alice—not only. for mite iis charity, | 
wisdom.”’ | 

Jonathan presently departed ond when he returned how 
he found his brother, David, waiting to see him. The cap- 
tain was much preoccupied ‘with Mrs. Fley and gave David 
particulars concerning his visit. 

‘“‘ Of course she calculates that Nicholas will be in his 
grave long before she needs to think of her own latter end,’’ 
_he concluded; ‘‘ but when you consider her foolish habits, 
it’s quite within nature for him to outlast her. And some-_ 
times, in his most hopeful moods—when the moon’s made 
of green cheese, and the hosses he’s backed can’t fail to win 
every time—at such high moments, Nicholas tells me that 
he counts to see her out with a tidy margin.”’ 

Pt dae? s a man that I never took serious,’ replied ‘the 
butler. ‘* A slight, windy creature; and how two intelligent 
women ever could marry him ’tis hard to know. The sauc 
of the man! He came to Greenslade a month ago to se 
her ladyship and enquire if there was anything under th 

bailiff he could do! ” i 

** He’s drove a lot for money. ii | | 

-** Yes; and so was other people. A bankrupt’s a robbe 
and you can’t call him nothing else. In fact many a burgla 
you lock up, ain’t half so bad as these here bankrupts tha 
come out with flying colours and leave other people to b 


pet There ain’t no flying colours with Nick, da declared the 
captain, ‘* unless ’tis a signal of distress.’ 
But within a week from this occasion, Mr. Fley was able 
_ to report amelioration of the most startling character. He 
brought Captain Palfrey a present—an event in itself very 
unusual. It was a bottle of whiskey; and when Jonatha 
opened it, Nicholas told his tale. : 
RF Wonders never cease,’’ he said, ‘* ana whether it was 
your work at the woman, or just an act of Providence I 


_ about for a long time now. She’s full of plans. There’s 
going to be a lot of rose-beds cut in the lawn, and the 


coat and skirt, and a hat to go with *em, and she has iE 


‘ a ten pound note. ‘to. get cohet . | 
“But that’s not all. - She’ 's beena — 


? 


Wee aed. to come and go, no doubt. And she told — 


ne of those women who add any charm to a gift by the " 


After she’d told me, she muttered a curious word, Jona- ts 
than.”’ ce 
“© Did she? Well, you heed it, whatever it was,” urged | > 
Mr. Palfrey. iy 
iy *¢* If you’re wise,’ said Alice to me, * you’ll save up : 
_ every penny of this you can, Nicholas—every penny; for — 


> something i D secret—that unknown ~ 
that she’s going to double my mhotiey--two pounds [Gis 
eek in future—to be paid monthly. I wouldn’t believe _ 
y ears and praised her to the sky, of course; but she ain’t _ 


anner of giving. Quite the contrary, you may say. — 


_ there may come a time when you might want it.” That’s— Me 


_ what she said.”’ 

_ Jonathan nodded sagaciously. 

__ ** There’s a good deal more in that than you might think 
for,” he answered. ‘* You’re not a cautious man, or you 
P Ronldn7t stand where you do stand; but when Alice said 
_ that, she warned you against the future. Don’t you read 
- too much into her gift neither. You might think, and with © 
_ your hopeful mind you do think, that this is the thin edge 
_ of the wedge and you are going to triumph over Mrs. Fley 
and win back her affection. _ I wish I thought so too, Nicho- _ 


las. _ But, knowing Alice, and her feeling to you a week . 


ago, I don’t go so far asthat. It’s a sign of grace no doubt, 
_ because she needn’t have done anything at all; but don’t 
_ build too high upon it.”” vA 
__ “T look at it as only the beginning of better times, and 
. the reward of my patience and long suffering and good tem- 
_ per under a great deal of torment,’’ explained Nicholas. 
‘6 She’s hit a bit of unexpected cash somehow, and it’s | 


now, if I can only keep her sober and temperate, she'll 
| Dy heve herself and do what’s right by me.’’ AR 
_ You would be quick to feel like that,’? answered’ Jona- ON 
than. “It’s your nature to look at the bright side of every _ 


ing well—a thing that don’t often happen in my experience; ” 


"i 


a 2 
ia s come by a sudden aes FE expect. Fon a thing like _ 
" wa ahs it Hon 


- softened her and she’s coming round, because my handling ‘ . 
of the wretched woman have shamed her to do so. I feel | 


cloud; but there’s always the other. I read it different. 
‘Evidently some of her investments have turned out amaz- _ 


but it can; and at such rare times you’ll find, perhaps, so _ ‘ 
much as a hundred or two more than you bargained for. — 


hat Ge very apt to. expanc the I eart as 
contracts again with most of us, but for the mi 
ae uplifted, and even a close fist will sometimes open a finge 
_ That’s what has happened to your Alice. And the result is 
abit of spending. And seeing that she’s actually doublec 
your ‘allowance, it must have been a. pretty nice come-by- 
_ chance no doubt. And I dare say the mysterious man in the 
_ frock coat and top hat could tell us more. But all I warn 
you against is not to get too puffed up with hope. And ' 
- don’t forget she warned you also.’’ | <a 
_ * That was only her quenching way,”’ argued Nicholas. 
© Not only that. If you consider her words, you'll se 
a a tot more in ’em. In fact, they point to a new idea alto 
ha ecenes and the last I’d have expected from her.”? _ 
© JT don’t follow that, Jonathan? ’’ ome 
in © You wouldn’t, because you haven’t got my borin 
habit of mind and live on the surface of life, like a mackere 
_ lives on the surface of the sea; but she said that you was to — 
save every penny that you could, because a time might com: 
eine you'd need it. Now what do you make of that? ” 
_“ The time has come when I need it,”? answered Mr. Fley 
© Am Ito be eclipsed for evermore just because I’ve been — 
bankrupt? Why the hell can’t I start again, like any other — 
eect man? Everything was fair and honourable, and 
'Tll be discharged presently without a stain on my char 4 
; acter. What I hope is that this be only a lick and a promi ei 
of better things to come.” | 
§§ Don’t, then,’’ advised Jonathan. ‘ ‘In my ‘judgmen 
you'll have to wait a parlous long time afore there’s a 
more. But the point you’ve missed is the vital poin 
_ Alice.is beginning to see a thing I never thought. she woul 
: a thing, of course, nobody could whisper to her. Ani 
that is the changes and chances of life. In a word sh 
_ knows now that though you are many years older than wha 
he. is, you’re a very finely preserved man, and that you 
e may yet survive her instead of her surviving you. Her eyes 
are opened to that; and so she’ s given you this hint to mak 
_ the most of the present time.’ 

Mr. Fley showed immense excitement. ‘His blue eyes 
| “sparkled and he flushed with pleasure. __ 
© Dammy ! ”? he ‘said, ** that’s the brightest thought 

F all ! h9) 
4 Mow may’ fancy sO ‘now; but perhaps. you wouldn’t 
Ne you knew so much about it as what Alice knows.?? |, 
_ §© FE won’t disguise from you that I’ve let it harbour 
a) ‘my mind sometimes,’’ confessed Nicholas. ‘ eae pee ; 


Kod 


d ii 


‘b but. your duty i is clear enou 
: _ Your Mente to her is to i 


1 0 go. ee ti if you do. that, you'll be ¢ 
pur duty to yourself also. You want her trust wie 
1 Aocinaiy nae you haven't Hive 7em yet. 
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CHAPTER XXVII | q 


Jor ParasLe found the emotions created by Mary Honey- | 
will persist, and if stress of work and minor problems occa- — 
sioned by the distressing quarrels among his relations, some- — 
times dimmed his visions, it took but a few moments of © 


peace to restore them in every vivid detail. Once, driven — 


- by some instinct that he almost dreaded by reason of — 


_ its force, he rowed over to the Warren, walked alone where — 
- he had walked with her, and reclined alone where, for half | 


for comfort. ’Tis like as if you was hungry but didn't » 
- want to eat.” 


j He went about with a conviction that everybody:knew he 


oe Mr. Parable when she came home in August. Joe need 


be interested. ° And if he is once interested, Joe,’ Wro 


an hour, they had silently sat together. The pilgrimage © 
awoke immense satisfaction combined with increased un- 
rest. a 
** Be blessed if I know whether lm happy c or miserable,’’ © 
Joe declared to himself. ‘‘ Sometimes I feel in a peaceful, 
_ beautiful sort of state, same as I was when I got drunk by > 
- accident after John Stamp’s wedding; and then again, I 

feel everything bitter clear and find myself too wide awake — 


When Mary’s letter reached Joe it intensified ae 
shadowy hope or fear, and he began to live under a con- 
dition of mind that made him self-conscious and ill at ease. © 


ey vers bik Bt BS Sx = 
oe oe a er a eT Oe ee Ge | eae ee 


concealed a letter from Mary in his pocket. Yet he was 
proud that they should know it, because a letter from Mary — 
must obviously be regarded as. the best thing that could | 
happen to anybody. Certainly it was the finest thing that 
_had ever happened to Joe. There was not, however, much 
in the letter. She wrote of the water power, and assured 
Joe that a great deal might be done. She proposed to see 


- not trouble about that, because Mary intended to employ — 
guile and surprise his grandfather into a meeting. Shef 
felt no doubt that, if he listened to her, the miller would — 


_ she, ‘ then he will listen. So look out for a dtan au 
! Z'76 30). 


th fe went to ke Wie again poe found a ance hab “ 


Mary had praised, plucked several and enclosed them with” 


_ his own communication. He took infinite pains over this i. ; 


letter and told Mary that she was a good deal in his — 
_ thoughts and that once he had dreamed a dream about her. a 
_ She did not reply; and then late in August, she appeared oo 


under dramatic conditions. — 


_ My. Parable.was in a bad temper at the time. His mill He 
stream appeared to sink lower than ever now-a-days, and, — 
as usual, he charged the diminished flood against his fellow on 
creatures. Then, returning to tea in the gracious, golden ee 
light of a cloudless evening, a tremendous experience con- — 
fronted the old man and he was faced with the spectacle of — 


a grey-clad girl fishing in his mill-pond. 


For a moment Joseph could not believe his eyes and 


* _brooded in gathering anger upon the scene. Then the — 
a stranger threw a long and skilful line, and a fly fell lightly UG 


q in the still water under the bank. A moment later it was | 
in the air again, drying, and then, with another draw from — 
the reel, out flew the rod once more and the fly fell deli-. | 


~ eately again. 
At this point Uesenk heenveted himself sufficiently. to. 
x speak. 


“i , 


“ By j jimmery ! ’’ he cried, a storm rising in his Gerke eyes, 2 


what next will you do? ” 
But the fisherwoman was too busy to make answer. She 


had seen Mr. Parable approach and was glad; yet now that — 


t Gappened to make her forget everything; for one of the 


4 little brook trout rose and Mary Honeywill had hooked him. 


_ He was not more than half a pound at most, but. game 
enough, and he took her line briskly across the pool and | 
_ tried to find weed. Mary kept him up, however, and after ‘ 

an amazing fight for so small a creature, the line was com- vy 


4 ing in and the butt against the victim. 


i 


"slain, came towards him smiling. 


To his astonishment she actually extended her hand and 


Le Oeaiied) for him to shake it. 
_ This, however, he did not do. 


_ * How dare you touch my fish, you girl ! 1? shouted Mr. i 
_ Parable striding to the angler; then Mary, the trout already a 


_ “ You’re trespassing and poaching both,’’ he ae fe : 
i denne s "tis: a eee a modern rer pilots do with a peta fons i : 


x 


| “will ind a 
Wee tad Wi ct oi ‘trout’s ‘yours, Mes Pa: a 
| was trespassing, or poaching either. | | But Pm ever 80 sorry 
You'll have a lovely trout for your tea, anyway 6 
She showed it to him and he was surprised at its size. 
| ‘© Who the mischief are you, and where do you come 
- from? I didn’t know there was such a fish in the water.’’ 
f _ ** It’s pretty good for such a tiny stream—the best I’ve 
caught to-day, but there are bigger yet I expect. I’m glad. 
- You must eat it yourself, please, Mr. Parable. And you’ll — 
- forgive me, I do believe, when you know who I am. Pai. 
east friend Mr. Roger Honeywill’s daughter.”? _ 
Joseph’s face lightened a little, but he still looked very 
- doubtful ee | 
'  § Be that the truth ? »? he asked. : | 
Of course it’s true. I’ve come home till the middle of 
October. Then I go to work again.’ | | 
He considered and she spoke. 
_ *€ So please forgive me. I know you love a trout, he 
x cause your grandson told me you did long ago.” 
What the devil do you know phone my gawk of ag 
Loerie he asked. 
_” © He’s no gawk, Mr. Parable. He Ss got a lot of clever. | 
- ness—more than you know. He saved my life, remember.”’ _ 
_ T don’t believe it. A put up job I shouldn’t wonder. — 
I mind your father telling about you now, and I blamed | 
_ him for wasting his money stuffing learning into you. © But — 
: of will have it you’ve got brains.”” __ | 
A) ‘“T’m trying to ‘Sharpen them in London, thanks to 
_ father.” 
© Better a woman should ripen her heart iat sharpen — 
her wits—so I told Roger Honeywill. But hearts be teen 
~ out of you.”’ 
_ “Dear Mr. Parable, don’t say that!” ‘beoued Mary. 
She had dreaded this meeting, but found the miller very y 
_ simple and elementary after all. | 
© There are all sorts of women and men too, 9 continua: " 
Ny ace ** and I’ve got a heart I promise you; and please may 
at have a cup of tea before I go home? I’m ever so thirsty. | 
Sport was bad, because it’s so hot and clear and your | 
_stream’s too fine and small. So I’ve had to work hard. a 
’ But I’ve caught your tea anyway, so the least yee can do i 1s is : 
_ to let me have mine with you.’?: e 
_ 6 That ban’t the way women be allowed to talk to me, } 
Mary oy) if Bs answered Beale vant — 


ra 
Rant 


i 
‘i 


ae see their Fatah A We ae Gar biold 


_ “What a fearful thought, Mr, Parable! I he - in 


es 

“© Yow’re like your feiher in a way,” he said. ea 
“ I couldn’t be like a better man, or a kinder one. ae 
glad you see that, Mr. Parable. And you’ll never know 


_ “© Tf anybody heard that I’d let a girl in my house just 
because she invited herself, weber d reckon I was goin 
razed.’? | ; 
« Tt’s for father’s sake—not mine. But there’s one con- “ae 
dition, Mr. Parable.’ | : eS aN 
_ €¢ Conditions—what conditions : >? | 

_ © That you eat this trout—every pit of him—your own 
beautiful trout. You must Promise. * ye 
_. * Be serious,’’ he answered. ‘* Be serious, or I wont) 
suffer you. A serious woman you can'school yourself to 
endure, if fate drives her at you; but a frivolous acre 
woman is a snake in disguise—a poisonous one.”’ ae gi 
_ “Tl be ever so serious, Mr. Parable. I’m serious by 
i nature. Science is a very serious thing.”? | ) 
_ Thus it happened that, when, ten minutes later Joe 
came in to his tea quite ignorant of what was doing, he — 
found Ann shaking in secret and frying a trout; while dis 
sat, with some approach to friendship and apparently ean 
less, at the table not far from his esobaiea eh He mic gratin 


wardly calm. She modded to him and hoped he ‘was ‘well | 
but revealed no. , deeper interest. \ 
Pe ive caught one of your lovely trout, ilo: ne never 
thought in my excitement I was trespassing and poaching 
both; but Mr. Parable’s been good and forgiven a i aa 
a ‘Jose h esa) and said ete. Me 


4 herein city two. esa haves any pneakioe parts. UaTy 
_ Joseph had permitted a woman to drink tea at his elbow 
appeared an interference with natural law. Mike and Joe 
felt bewildered; but while Mike wondered and found his q 
brain unequal to action, his tongue silenced before such a 
_ shock, Joe secretly triumphed over the astounding Bene | 
“ment of Mary. 
© She said she’d come to eee she has! ”? he thought. — ‘| 
‘‘ If she can bend him like that, what couldn’t she do? ”? | 
The miller himself was conscious of a situation rather 
strange, and already felt anxious for his friend’s daughter — 
_ to depart, that he might explain what had happened. For | 
his own credit’s sake he desired to do so. i 
But Mary had no intention of departing. She felt no fear - 
now that the ice was broken. Her wits worked smoothly | 
and well. She took Joseph’s hint and made no attempt at | 
jesting but was exceedingly serious. Joe marvelled to see 
not one twinkle on her face. | 
Subtly she came to the subject that brought her, un-— 
guessing that chance was quite ready to play into her hand. © 
_ The channel for the outlet of her knowledge already waited ’ 
open. 
_ ** Somehow I think Woodberry Brook has gone a thought ‘ 


_ Jess than it was. Or perhaps that’s because I’ve grown up. 


any more.’ 


Things always look big to a child,’’ said Mary. : 
‘* Of course it’s less,”’ answered the miller. ‘* Well may 
it be less with all those rascals up your way stealing the 
water right and left. How can you make bricks without 
_ straw, and how can I grind the people’s wheat if they steal - 
the power? Some day T’ll astonish ‘em and refuse to ‘grind, : 


Then Mary stirred her second cup of tea and talked 
science. She was well primed. | 
‘ There’s plenty of power—more than you'd ever bel 
likely to want, Mr. Parable—only such a lot is wasted. Pe 
‘Eh? So you know more about water-mills than I do??? { 

ee No, no; of course not; but father always says you’re © 
ahead of the times and such a one for ideas, that I expect 
you would be interested in the wonderful things they do 
now-a-days. Force can be doubled by science. Force is. F 
lying waiting in all sorts of places where you’d never guess. — 
ave you ever heard of a turbine, Mr. Parable? ‘But of | 
course you have? ”’ a 
eae! have,” answered Joseph, guardedly, “ T have heard! 

_ of a turbine.” an 
-* But have you heard of all it can do? 7?: ee 


h; while J Joe, naa e and en ant ake, AD eyes ‘and 
and Mary launched on her exposition. 


§ Shut your mouth, Mike, and listen,”’ he aiid 
i Turbines are wheels,”? 


fore it enters the moving part of the turbine, should run 


she impulse due to that drives the turbine. In your water- 


but with a turbine, the impulse is the important thing.’’ 


Joseph, who was following her closely. 
eed of your mill stream.’ 
admit the inlet and outlet of the water. She made a diffi- 


“Tf only your stream is right for it, or can be made 


heel the weight of the water creates most of the pressure — 
and only a small part is made by the kinetic energy; but _ 
with a turbine it is nearly all kinetic energy that does the 
work. In your case weight is the important thing; and 
at’s why you have to look out when the brook runs low; | 


And what do you understand by ‘ kinetic ? ? ” asked ‘ 


‘* Kinetic means the power got from motion. In this case, : 
would be the power got—not Lays the volume, but the > 


She proceeded to describe the structure of the machine, a 
; curved vanes and central spindle enclosed in a case to 


i ‘ Proper wonders Th ean do. You may use water Ben Bo 
ays for driving power, Mr. Parable: in water pressure 
ngines; in water: whee and in turbines. ° We can leave _ 


10t wheels, heeatine you ve got one. That leaves turbines, i . 
nd at pe are many different cae at but the two great ideas _ 


mple, or twin, or compound.”’ eat 


© And what are turbines, Miss? ’? ventured Michael; but i 


hea explained Mary, ‘‘ but they are 
very much smaller than water-wheels and driven by the _ 
impulse, not the weight, of the water. So the water, be- — 


fast. When it acts on the turbine, its speed lessens, and 


t subject fairly clear to Joseph’s mind, and spoke with — o 


ight, then there’s nothing to prevent a turbine being a he 
jlendid success here, Mr. Parable,’? she concluded.  —— 
e felt listened with anxious ae ond furrowed Shave but 


i Thouen so "rong ye 
- believe—without sine expense either. . th 
power you want for the Lasgioinetuei to ig Parable’ 
s electricity I expect ! ”? (ais ss 
Ty) AR BAB DEC My ars De Cr amey ath: 
ol 00 dike they have at Topsham, Mise’ It’s aye ‘be 
omy’ prayer to live along with electric light,’? she said. 
And to think of that clacketty wheel still for ev: 
more! ?? murmured Michael. nd rae a God- send of eb 
us should have.”? 
_ & We'd miss the heanertnt shel sadly. howevee? argue 
Joe. ** It’s like another neighbour, coed and "hit cis 
strange and naked without it.’? | 
- But his grandfather apologized for Joe. | ok 
“ For the Lord’s sake don’t make yourself out a a bigger 
fie taal than you are,’? he said. ‘‘ If a veteran man such as 
me could face changes in a fearless spirit, surely io ete 
_ youth has got enough sense to do ‘the like.”? ay 
Then he turned to Mary. : fl 
Wy at You must forgive the young fellow. He’: sa rudding 
M headed owl. He can’t help it. He’s built so. He means 
well and be strong as a pair of brewer’ s horses; but the in- | 
 tellect is weak—no blame to him you understand. Not bh 
- in his belfry—nothing like that; but just a modest under- 
_ standing and no power to look ‘beyond the passing hour.” 
_  T?m fond of the wheel,’? confessed the dreamer. “| Ive 
a igot a way with it. You ‘feel it’s a patient, steady chi 
and always good-tempered. Some tools be comical te 
- pered and you never feel too sure if it’s going to be a goo 
_ day, or a bad day with "em; but the wheel’s always: th 


aah 
Pa So i 


You hear him,” ma) Joe's wrandfather. a hate 

his thinking parts I’m fearing. Education might Ray 4 

| : saved him, but it fell short.” © 
And what might a turbine look like, Miss Mary? ” aa 

quired Joe, who did not resent this criticism. __ 
"The turbine that would take the place of your hee 
Joe, would look, I think, like a huge swallow’s nest stuc 
on the mill wall, where the wheel. used to be,” explain 
| x | Mary i . 
es What the blazes do ‘ nidtioe lint it Iooks like, if 
i twice as strong as the wheel? *? asked Mike. 
TR Nadie Sire up to grind all the neighbour’s wheat? ”’ asked 
- Parable. * No man ean with the pied of a 

_ the inside’s en pat Ue Oe GaAs 


A: A panbies need Mary. ' 
: ante! in every chamber! ’’ murmured 
er eyes blinking at the Thought.) 005 Ue 
You might do this at the least,”’ ventured the visitor. 
me might ae an hier opinion, Mr. Parable. | _ There: 


appeared to cat that it was a woman whe addressed _ i 
He nodded—deep. in thought, then turned to Mr. 
“Tt would be moving with the times—eh, “Michael? i 1 
a (Which is one ea bsg Mike. ) ‘Such an affair vy 


“ Lights ‘to every ‘natin whispered Ann again, . 
] hough she were in church. vues 
" eary did not. fai ne after delivering her rede. | She ral 


covered eae ane other attitude created uneasiness in 
Joseph’s mind. She thanked him gratefully for the tea ane 
i reminded him of the trout by hoping that he had Fag aah 
** No fault to find with the fish,’? he admitted. ies 
‘ ‘¢ And would it be too much ve ask you to: let me fish Dah 
our. water just once more before I go back to London, Mr. 
Parable? Of course I won’t if you object. Let me oy and 
catch you one more some day.” _ | | ih 
The miller did not answer immediately. He appeared ae 
| consider the ite but in re aney was considering the 
speaker. an 
~~ You can come,” he ay at last, and when she offered ion 
er hand, he took it. Then she said * good-bye ’? and de- 
arted. ‘Greatly daring Joe left the table a few minutes _ 
ater, and his grandfather was too deep in his own thoughts __ 
t the moment to observe the fact. He noticed the lad’s 
eparture unconsciously — and supposed that he had gone _ 
back to his leas whereas in truth Joe strode up the valley), 


tee 


je ile did Ba stop ith her five inaies, bak won a promise | ui 

| that she would meet him upon the following Saturday. He _ 

| poured praises upon her astounding knowledge, then rear 

to work full of wonder and delight. ea a 
Meantime his grandfather. had spoken of the guest. 

_There’s a creature that - might well have been a man,” nel 

| eh AS rit Sadie a Lani Iho Mii the haan 


ee ie 
ject of a male. A bean Shae. yew nae hae got - Said 
- she’d a heart too, but I doubt that’s a lie.’? vi aut 


| ; _ do but fight battles and sail a ship. And why. for shouldn’ t 


- manner of speaking—I grant that. Much the cleverest thing 


_ means to get up top if the men will let her.’ 


_ fine thing!’ said Mr. Parable. 


: Pere. her tea. t's the baly truth. She’s Bet into the : 


$ EF ath ae Oe iy: & ee 


“ Why for, master? ?? asked Ann. “ Women ag coming | 
to their own now-a-days. It has been proved so. Rose 
- English tells me that they can do very near all a man can 


a clever woman find room for. a heart? Plenty of clever 
men have got hearts I’m sure.’ 4 

** You know nothing at all and had better hold your 
peace, Ann,’’ returned Joseph. ‘‘She’s an eye-opener in a 


Roger Honeywill ever did—to get such a wench and see her 
_ parts and give her learning. But, if I don’t mistake that 
girl, she’ll have no use for folly. She’s , ambitious and 


“°Twould take a spry chap to catch hae admitted| 
Mike; ‘‘ but never was a woman couldn’t be caught I 
-believe.’’ ' 

‘* Not that sort of woman. She’ll bide in London, and! 
earn big money some day, and take damned good care not 
to mess up her freedom with a man.’ a 

“* ?Tis a new species of female,’ said Mike. ‘‘ They’d 
have been ducked for witchcraft I reckon when we were 
boys, master. The things she said, if true, shows there’s 
a great upheaval coming. If electricity be going to do the 
world’s work, there’s a lot of people in it will soon find 
themselves. without a job. Take me and Joe and Nee 
—just thews and sinews. Our virtue’s gone.’’ a 

** If us could only put a turbine in Joe’s brain, what a 


net ereine, after his last ie the miller conte A ) 


even saad to tite to Exeter. But Macy he did not 
_ mention again and presently bidding Ann fetch his nay ang 
stick, went out to see Moses Pannell. . 
“When he was gone, Ann spoke. fe 
‘* If you didn’t know, you’d almost think the me h 
took a drop too much,”’ she said. 
** You would; but it?s the wonders of learning we in hil 
head,”’ explained Joe. ‘ That girl do go to the head, Ann. 
Don’t you breathe it, but I know! My heart properly 
_ jumped into my, mouth when I walked in and saw her t 


und ue your panies, For the a man would oe on. 
ou like doom, my poor chap; and the young woman eran Mg 
high above any man in Redcliff. She’s far too wondrous a 4 
the for the likes of you.’”. Vs, 
_ *€ You won’t say a word, Mike, will you? > pleaded Ani ee 
** No, no; I’ll say nought if he fights it down. ’Tis a | 
iseless ‘adventure looked at as you will, and not a dog’s _ 
chance for him. Master would throw ‘the house out of 
windows, and Joe along with the rest, if such a horror got © 
to his ear; and that would be good-bye to peace, and ee 
urbine likewise.” 
_ Joe listened, his beautiful face puckered with care. Ne 
The fatal thing lies with her—not with grandfather,” he 
e said. ae 
“<>T would be death and destruction for you, whichever \ 
hears it first,’? declared Mike. ‘‘ And therefore, you must _ 
eall upon your sense, Joe, and tell neither him nor her. 
Such trials will happen to a vets mens they be sent ae 
search him out.” | 
- Ann marked the conflict in young Parable’s eyes. 

- ** For God’s love do nought till us seal got the electrics 
_in, hoy,” she implored. 


Mi peat of ae In fact my "yaseaad and me ich fear for! ' 


useful in them. He could talk, but he would often plunge — 


_ sure his reverence haven’t.”’ — a 


Gee 


we eapered | in a Nee white tions pon beneath Ae 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


it May STaMP came Ns the vicarage wad asked to see Mr. a 
Hornby-Horsford. "i 
A ate ae Miss Shears, my old aunt, your reverence,” ? she : 
said. ner ied s down with a wage Usagi ns 8 Lima to 


Aunt Jane. And now she’s put up a great wish to see | 

you.” a 
The Canon concealed a sigh. Sick rooms did not agree — 
_ with him and he lacked the touch to make himself very i 


‘into subjects interesting to himself, and entirely forget his a 
listener. | _ Erudition, similarly clouded his sermons. Mr. : 
_ Pipchin was taking a brief petey and his vicar had no 
— choice. | 
ess Ti shall be there, Mrs. Stamp, at halt past three « ry “clock, 
if that will be a time convenient to your aunt.’’ 
“Nothing better, your reverence,’ answered Mitty. 
| “ You'll keep her nice and comfortable till tea.’’ 
The Canon arrived punctually to his promise and was — 
disturbed from the moment of his entrance—not by Jane, J 
but Miss Denning, who was tne shee her. " A task, diffi- ‘ 


Bt 


A i 


to stay and listen also. The lady rose, hiever, greeted the : 
vicar and prepared to go on her way. But Miss Shears de- 
_ sired her to remain. : a 
_ * Don’t you go, my dear,’’ she said. ‘¢ I’d like for you a 
ite to hear the good news too. I ain’t got t no secrets and I’m — 


Oe i Fh a ls lay, an immense figure, in her massive, seatte bed. NG 
‘A ‘blue, satin coverlet, her best, had been drawn over no 


strands ef neki hair dig or, She wore -a sia quilted 


fr m 1 window wide © open, ne beside the sick woman 2 a 
vz e of roses. Vy 


e ney, hus! Be sen find Rul at. it is. enn! of sat 
he ain’t able to reach down to it. So TI expect P’m 
ng home, your reverence.’ A 
** A beautiful phrase, Miss ‘Shae answered the ee 
aking her hand and marvelling at her great proportions. — 
May we all be able to use Ht with confidence when the 
me comes.” => 
‘I wish I was going biel to God: in better health, be shel 
* but that’s His affair. We'd all like to’ stand afore 
fim at our best I suppose; but we seldom do. A worn-out, 
-broken-down lot we must look when we go up.” 
The clergyman stared. He did not know his Miss Shears. (es 
_ © Yes,”? she continued. ‘‘ I’d have liked for Him to see 
me in my ‘ twenties,’ your reverence. He’d have been 
i pleased. -A magnificent creation I was—not what you'd 
_ call pretty I dare says but six feet. tall and so ‘straight: as a 
mole.) 4h". i 
: Ves The Vicar has come to talk, not to ing isch Miss 
hears,” said Rhoda. bat Ie fre 
_“T know, I know. Tell Hote Heaven, your reverence. i 
God forgive me, I amn't thought upon it enough I dare say. Ts 
_ “And no harm in that—no harm in that. The thing is | 
to win it by thinking about. our GREY on earth. Religions 


a 


ihe. eleutial regions. Indeed, ina measure, we. may esti- | 

ate the quality and distinction of a Faith by its views on 
hat great subject. The human mind, Miss Shears, as we > 
are told in inspired words, cannot conceive of Heaven; but. 
all vale have, none aye less, made et bacsaiiclt in that 


i ts, was haan atta for annihilation. The a teeeat i 
| al purity of the ‘Founder proved, however, far too 
stron; meat for humanity at large, isan the doctrine of t \e 


In a word, ie nature nt fe ae Bice 2 turns ; WI 

revulsion from the thought of being the flame of a canc 

- when the candle is blown out.’’ 

Ts this interesting you, Jane?” whispered Miss Den- 
ning, who sat by the patient’s side. a 

\ _** Very much indeed,’ said Jane in her Bie’ voice, a 


maid Wonderful words—wonderful words! ”? 


The Canon, who liked to walk up and down while he dis- : 
! ‘coursed, wandered gently backwards and forwards. 
4 Ves, annihilation had no attraction, either for the 


_ Oriental or Western mind. Therefore something had to be 


done, and the later disciples of the Buddha hesitate not to 


_ declare Nirvana a condition of supreme and everlasting ~ 


the original sublime evangel had nothing to do whatever. 3 
_ Little in my judgment shows more the frailty and the | 


of those perdurable and everlasting truths that every Brea 


UO Wabkwards and forwards ‘Rhode tele. herselt stiffening for 


happiness. This they did after their prophet had passed 
- away and was no longer there to contradict them. Too 
_ often—too often, Miss Shears, you find in all religions the — 
_ thing professed, practised, made workable, if I may use 
the word, is but a shadow of the Master’s conception. The — 
jewel is wrapped up, smothered, concealed and often stifled — 
in a mass of metaphysics and mummery with which the © 


futility of the human intellect than its pragmatic treatment h 
religion contains.’ 


Miss Shears nodded again. Her round ine eyes followed 4 
with deepest interest Mr. Hornby-Horsford as he tripped — 


Fl eget te Ne es 


battle. But the Canon had forgotten them both. 
“A learned Bhikkhu has explained the Buddha’s silence _ ; 
_ on this all important matter in a very skilful manner. He — 
asserts that it is impossible to describe the Beyond-the- 
- World in the speech of the Within-the-World; which is 
probably most true. Earth is becoming; Heaven is beings 
- and becoming cannot possibly apprehend being until it ts. 4 


i That seems sound to me; and it follows that Heaven remains 
_ a state not to be imagined in a human brain. Words would — 


ie - unthinkable, and in the phrase of an eminent politician we — 
a yee and low alike—‘* wait and see,’ Miss Shears. 2 


: _ know all is to forgive all.’ Go on, master.’ 


only make it less than it is. The hereafter becomes in fact 


Jane bobbed her great night-cap. ie 
_ © Wonderful—and amazing true—you feel "tis true ! Toq 


net * Of course Buddhism is one of bird lights—not the | Mj 
a 


les. 99 


rious palpitations of her heart. 
‘The fool,?? she murmured to herself. * The fool ! ? » 


man to gaze upon. There sits Azrael, the angel of Death, 
for ever writing down the new births ‘and blotting out the 
names of those who pass away. In the fourth Heaven re- 


‘sides the angel of Tears, who weeps without ceasing forthe __ 
sins of men. Then the fifth Heaven is of purest gold; while __ 
in the sixth there dwells a wondrous Guardian Angel of | 
Heaven and Earth—half snow, half fire. For the seventh — 


ae cokers ep tn a ( 
its : - Many, many millions, | receive Meee 
ractise its directions and seer their lives: by its. prin- | ne 


Miss Denning was ‘dancing aAveerdty. Her simonon might Re 
ve ‘been observed in heightened ule and felt by ie eh 


tity Mahomet ae find all the great prophets come from the ve 
ast, by the way—excepting Mrs. Eddy—-Mahomet is very __ 
xplicit on the subject of the abode of the Blessed. With 
riental imagination he describes its glorious architecture, _ 
antecedents and composition. He promises no less than | 
even Heavens, and his luxuriant inspiration is equal to 
decorating each with varied magnificence. We are to under- 
stand that the first Heaven is of pure silver, and there the 
‘stars are hung like lamps on golden chains; the second is of __ 
polished steel and dazzling splendour; the third he sees to _ 

be studded with precious stones, too brilliant for the eye of | 


Heaven Mahomet reserves his rarest flights. That seventh 


Heaven i is formed of pure light beyond the power of tongue ~ : 
to ‘tell. Each inhabitant is greater than our world. Each 


has seventy thousand heads; each head has seventy thousand 


mouths; each mouth has seventy thousand tongues; each | 
tongue speaks seventy thousand different languages in which _ 


f 


[hose happy monsters chant the praises of their God.” 
_ But Miss Denning couid stand no more. She had been | 


Beale agitated with the reflection that a leader of men, a . 


‘vicar of a parish, could sink to those depths of rai) 


beside a death bed. As she told Barbara Pumbleby after- i 


wards, it made her not only despair of masculine intellig- 
nce, but actually doubtful of the Canon’s own faith. 
She rose now and prepared to leave Mr. Hornby-Horsford — 


without one indignant protest. Sternly she gazed va oe 
lergyman and sternly she spoke. 

“TY must confess that I am greatly troubled—greatly 
moubled, oe this the tne), or Meal for these eee 


md his parishioner together. But she could not iit dai gt o 


lot. better, if I’d heard of these here promised wonders 


failed; his flame expired. He was conscious of unchristian 


Shall we pray together? ”’ 


a was certain he had given the greatest pleasure to 


_ the Divine J udge and Artificer exactly knows. at 


ia pretty poor look out,’? she murmured, and again: Mr 


a watch and the old woman spoke again. 


| wont make no difference to me.” } 


© The subject is exceedingly interesting to the scholar, 


iy ie stories > i new k. Miss Shears seni y 
i - -bread— the. Bread of Life- ani yu gl 
Pa —a stone. Good afternoon! > : FA ts See 
She swept away; but Jane auite: ‘tailed ae alin th 
hae Dr naity of this challenge. Indeed she was not listening, bu’ 
_ pleasantly rapt in contemplation | of the Seventh Heaven Mj 

_ The vicar stricken to silence, gazed with mingled emoti 
after Miss Denning. Then Jane, conscious of the silenc 
) begged him to proceed. ie 
| ‘Don’t you go yet. Tell a bit more, | Shere! s a Gea 
_ I’ve been a pretty good woman, and I’d have tried to be 


- sooner.” 
_ But the heart was gone out of the vicar. His: enthusiasm 


y spleen as he watched Miss Denning through the window 
-. and saw her perk, like a water-wagtail, down the garden 
path. | 
© Be frank, howeven he said. ‘* Don’t hesitate to tell 
me, “Miss Shears, if these things have no interest for you 


Talk on. I like to listen to e,? she answered. 
| can pray when I’m alone.”’ | 

-Self-conscious and no longer at ease, the Canon aban 
doned any further researches into the celestial land. Som _ 
thing told him that Miss Denning had been right. And yet 


ct 


i sufferer. | 
_. For my part I suspect we bball | each of us get th 
_ Heaven we deserve, Miss Shears; and what we deserve onl 


- But Jane’s face clouded.» rae 
Tf us don’t get above what we deserve, it’s going on 


Hornby-Horsford felt himself rebuked. He looked at hi 

SO ah "Tis marvellous where you good, clever men get all yo : 
_ news,’? she said, with closed eyes. ‘* In. common fairne 
ie ? Un for to. hear a bit about the bad place too. Them 
a he manners; but T’d wish for te eRe the worst, because 


Do you really want to know? ”? asked the Cann a 


‘ ; ‘Shears ue ie) yor hii a your—-your precio 


| —th: positive abouts 
1 well | s mercy has no limits.” 
Indeed hats is ‘St true—that. everlasting Getaiity tbat if 
Ww have right and - reason and. religion on our side—and also 
philology—when we hesitate to accept the old significance | 
of the word,’’ declared Jane’s pastor. ‘* Hell, Miss’ Shears, 
a word very much misunderstood and. misrepresented. AA 
© Would you say *tis worse or better, than one might Cee 
ink? ’? she asked. . an i) 
 “ Better,?? answered the Canon, ‘or it might be more 
correct to say ‘ different.” We know that our Saviour 
‘descended into hell; but what was that hell into which he — 
id descend? Into the ' place of the dead, not of the © 
“ne The Anglo-Saxon word ‘helan’ means no more 
shan to cover, or roof in, or conceal—just as the equivalent. Re 
n Greek—‘ Hadés ’ merely means not seen. Hell is the 
unseen world, and the pagan god of those dim realms was 
named ‘ Hel, > or ¢ Hella’ by the Scandinavians. What do | 
we call our thatchers and tilers in this country, Miss" ce 
Shears ? Why we cail them ‘ helliers,’ which is to. , hue 
‘those who cover in with a roof.? ”? | 
_ “Té know all is to forgive ‘all,’? murmured Jane. ae 
Once started the Canon soon cheered up and got into his He) 
stride again; but his views on this subject, if they did not 
actually disappoint the old woman, failed to interest her. ae 
*« Thank God ’tis not so bad as it’s painted,” she said; 
but I wouldn’t go so far as to think you can knock all ae 
le ginger out of it, same as you be doing, your reverence. 
owever, *tis tea time I expect, and I dare say you want ~ 
yours, and I know I’m thirsty for mine. And I thank you | 
“very grateful indeed, for coming and putting heart and 
ope in me. Ali to the good—all to the good I’m sure. 
nd if I’m spared a bit longer, I should dearly like for ye 
to run over them Seven Heavens again.’? — i 
_ T believe you are by no means so ill as you think, Miss 
hears,” replied the vicar. ‘* Your mind is wonderfully : 
ear, you have great strength and vigour in your voice 
nd, best of all, you want your tea. An excellent sign, be 
re. ‘I shall expect a better report—I shall indeed. “And be. 
ntend to pray that you may be baa to us, if it Is yeu ae 
Father’s will, Miss Shears.” Saran | 
‘ You’re hgh very comforting man, my dear,’’ che 
ered. PSR AD always ‘speak up for you in future, if I 
the « chance t +0 dans so, I yucatan sity was too ane fo ) 


<6 


= 


ee vi whew 
BAL Lagan Pas ORAL ae yay a ; i Lie iM rg 
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: us; “put 1; never 
-ain’t.” ny ae | 
oho They: arted waa affection and 1 ‘Mr. 
"genuinely gratified at this praise. hh Pua al } 
“J believe the poor have far more intelligence. ‘th 
‘swe give them credit for,’? he said to his wife on retu 
ing home. to And strangely — enough,”? he added, ‘ 
_ far as I am in a position to judge, the old, uneducated folk - 
_ those without any benefit of modern education—appea 
to be the more shrewd and far-sighted and worthy of ou "y 
~ admiration.’’ 4 
Behind his back, Jane, at her tea with Milly, praised the 
Canon. 
© A man I’ve misjudged,’’ she deed: ** He’s a ways” 
kinder and more human than we was given to fear. Heaven 
and Hell’s an open book to him, and even for the bad place — 
he’s got a friendly thought. And, what’s better still for 
_ you and Johnny to know, is that ‘the reverend don’t feel. P 
y , 80 terrible sure I am going home—not yet.”’ 4 


ty 
in 


f 


‘CHAPTER XXIX | | uy 7 : 


OccasIONALLy old Mrs. relish desvesided from her cottage 
n the hill that she might accept her sons’ hospitality. — 
Sometimes she went to Ned, who dwelt in a comfortable — 
brick house near the stables at Greenslade; and sometimes — 
Bob, at Redceliff. She best liked to visit the latter on 
those days when Rose English was paying a visit to here 
parents in Exeter; and Bob’s wife, quite appreciating her 
mother-in-law’s mind on the subject, felt no regret that she | 
seldom saw the old woman. They were civil to each other — 
as a rule for the man’s sake; but they did not like each — 


ZY, 


_» There came an autumn day when, by arrangement, . 
Deborah arrived at Bob’s home to spend some each with 
him, see her grandchildren and drink tea. 
She trudged down and would presently trudge home, 
again for, despite her many years, she was never weary. 
‘Mother and son had not met of late and after an hour with — 
the children, they were handed over to Mabel, and Deborah 
sat alone with Bob, in an easy chair, which he arranged for vee 
her under his big apple-tree. “ 
_ The plumber was working industriously at what epee 
_to be a very large basket woven of withies. | 
: i Berd 1? said: Deborah, who liked Bob best of her sons, elk 
‘what can’t you do? ‘Tt looks for all the world uke a . ; 
child’s foie 8 he nda eae \ tin 
> He laughed. | a : 
“Tt is. We’ve got another little one on the way, and — 
Rose thought it would be a fine thing if I was to create his — 
cradle myself.’” 
‘¢ It will be so good as any Po aeiten eradle,’’ said Mir 
English. ““So good and better; and. a fine sign of the 
imes, that Rose can trust you with it. Things going on ny 
pretty clever L-hope???’ ro 
_ Bob shrugged his shoulders and bent 2 withy wand, ie 
_ ® Clever’s just the word,” he said. ‘‘ Rose and I are so” 
ever, amen that you may say nes house is properly 
cae es 933 Oa 


444 


: use for riddles.”’ 


vat: 


_ rain-shoot, I’ve got to tend the house; and Rose won’t hav 


2 


rh 


_ garden—to keep out the neighbour’s chickens, or keep i 


- there’s pruning the trees, or hilling the potatoes, or rigg: 


_ @ scarecrow’s going to frighten the wasps I haven’t fou 
ha one ar. 


aL aapertae on pase very pr 
_ that matter I am; ‘but when I look back ‘at the old w 
can’t help grinning ‘sometimes; and ‘the grin be half on 
wrong side of my face no doubt.”’ A eee SURE CG 
Mrs. English was alert at once. — ran Fa aT 
*© What d’you mean? ”? ha asked. ni Explain yoursel 


ee that victory in the past. ur SnD you to watch it.” 
There was something hidden,”? he confessed. ‘* And 
“now her sleepless cleverness to see my cleverness, and work 
my cleverness to the dregs, be somewhat of, a tax off an 
- on.”? Se 
** Explain yourself,”’ commanded his mother. ‘* I’ve n 


‘<I mean, in a word, that you may say my day’s wor 
don’t begin till it’s ended. I mean that, when I come hom 
from my business, I’m met with never ending tasks, yet a 
me) reasonable that I can’t refuse one of ’em. From trust- 
ing me in nothing, she’s swung over to the other extreme 
and trusts me in everything! It’s her professed opinion- 
“and I’ve heard her say it to other people before my face 
_ that there’s nothing I can’t do that wants a head and a pair 
NOL hands to do it! Just as ope said a minute ago, and 
asked, ‘ What can’t you do?’ so Rose wonders a doze 
times a day, what is there I can’t do; and all the time she 
properly racks her wits to find out what I can’t do. And, 
_ being the man I am, and having my pride, of course I r 
Ge sidenat And what’s the result? I’ve damned well Bot 
do everything!” eh 

Mrs. English was deeply interested. 
© T knew it!” she said. ‘* A voice told me care. yo 
“wasn’t out of the wood yet, Bob,”’ — 

** There’s the house first,’’? he continued. ‘° From | a dro 
_ of paint on the parlour threshold to a loose tile, or a stoppe 


_ the sun set on the slightest fault once she’s discovered i 
Then, of course, there’s always tons of work waiting in th 


our own, or feed the pig, or dig in a bit of sea-weed, after 
ulve fetched it up from the shore myself, and so on. Th 


up a scarecrow Over the plum-tree—though how she thi 


phen in ay biiseN time—in oy noe time—m 


ld ebaede yotaty cath fen . ae ae 
There ain’t two opinions on that subject,’ tad ee y 
i ered. ‘I never under-valued her beastly cleverness, | 
though I may have regretted it. I knowed she was a 
‘si oulderer—I felt it in my bones. And this proves it. 
She never forgave you that. night and you vadtialy won aie 
attle yet.” 

~“T can do ‘if mind you,” declared Bob. ‘ I can do it.) 
Na nase oie nih nanenil with my wonderful _ 


; faa she don’t. ‘withhold. praise. She says Tha a A ea 

wonder and almost beyond belief, owing to my many-sided _ 
_ skill. But whether she really thinks so be hidden. She’ll | 
pat me on the pee et a fine reat now y and pate and 


y teen's: the “te No ‘doubt if a rushed be yiaeiins): i 
nothing of by his wife, life comes a good bit easier in some | 
- directions, and you’ve got more leisure. But there it is. any K | 
em on a new chicken-run to-morrow. The old one was” 


Bees that minute. ‘Ill go for Siu I said, Bue. ee elie 
Peete ty a gs lial she answered me." Don’t i 


, pelt when you! ve pot a Hate: You're a bette car- 
_penter than twenty Maces.’ And, of course, she’s right; I Ly 
\ because Mace is a machine without a ray of mind ber) 
ind him, and I bring mind to knocking in a nail even.”? 
ut his' mother was now more interested in Rove than i 
Ss She loved a challenge of this sort. : 
faa her mind for the minute, not your’n,”? she Teoh 
as . wonderful AUsnroed fa reli wonderfuller He reckon, La 


ve dozen trades, I’m damned if I know what I am. But 


and the pig have got to know me now and brighten up when | 


a which is all what matters. Be hard as hell over the Pp 
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a - She’s got back on you all right, Bob.  She’s a t 
of her own back I see, and I don’t deny it; but now ’tis ow 
turn again. I’ll think about this. You be paying too b 
_a price for her good will and applause for the minute.’’ 


y pace gets too hot, I may have to bethink ae Tust m 


- there’s a hitch, mr I’m not going down afore her this time ss 
oy, And she knows it.” | y 


Now she wants me to kill our pig, which is ready to die. 


_ for sleep, she’ll get me to promise, for the sake of silen 
and peace. But I don’t want to do it. I’m a plumb 


everything else we eat; but Rose hasn’t got the sense to s 


> ness. I don’t like taking life and I’m not going to begin.” 


that matter. In fact you’d far better take the law in your 
- own hands and order the butcher one morning unknown to 


4 a pretty hard knock. I’ve got an idea already for th 
_ matter.”? eo 


explained Bob. ‘* I can’t give my Rose no shocks just 
_ the present.” faerie ORCS GUNG a Ka 


another man to do anything whatever after marking the 


too soon. And leave the rest to me for the minute. I’ : 
been called to settle many a dispute between man and 
“woman in my time, and my way have always been the 


JT wouldn’t say that—not yet; but, of course, if t 


SA hiteh t 27 Z| 
© Yes, She says now, you see, that she can’t trust | 


way I do it; and so, of course, it goes on to higher things 
She hammers away at me to kill that pig—often till one 
o’clock in the morning. Some night, when I’m half dee i : 
when all’s said, though sometimes, after a dazzling week 
butcher I will not be for anybody. I hate letting blood, | 
I come to him. I won’t lift a knife to the creature, and for 
that matter I’m very sorry anybody have got to do it.” 
‘* A nice-minded woman wouldn’t have axed yO said 
Bob’s mother. — 4 
* You can’t say that exactly. I don’t blame her for thel 
idea, because we both knew the death of the pig was 
certainty soon or late. They be born to die—same 


that a man like me have to pay something for all his clev 


Mig Don’t, *? advised Mrs. English. ‘* Be firm as a rock i 7 


her. If she’s interfering with your sleep, you can’t move 


right way. Anyhow it was always the successful wa : 


and you and me will soon be evens with her and get ho: 


~-** Us must be patient: with another little one ooniel 


ipa tals ‘She had much t0 impart and found her 

faced with troubles. | | 
_ * Her ladyship haven’t been to see me for monies ai a 
months,’? grumbled Deborah, ‘“ and T don’t exactly under- | 
and it. Not but what she’s sent me a message now and 
yain and a wish for my good health and so on pr as 
d. But she don’t drive over Woodbury like she aig mene 


a Then, aie of that bon oeaue fool, Ponetee Whitey | 
+ Sarah’s properly down. and out. She threw him over 
nce and for all, and 1 applauded her a good bit for so_ 
loing, for she’s much too fine for such a heeaorne 
reature. And at first she found herself a good deal more 
heerful for chucking him. But now, for reasons I don’t 
ow, she’s that silent and glum you wouldn’t believe.”’ 
oe expect there’s another man after her,”’ au 
Bob. | } | 

© There’s half a ‘dozen. after hen, and a proper chap comes. 
p all the way from Sidmouth to keep company; but he | 
an’t Cit her. None of them can. I’ve sent for Maude 


z ve 


5, 


s ral says she? s dalbap herself with lead A ‘towser for\ 
w rk—always was. But it’s her pleasure. In Sarah’s 
se, her work’s her duty, not her pleasure by any means, | 
nd she was used to look to Forrester for her fun; but now 
she’s properly under the weather.” __ | yaa ae | 
** Can’t White leave her alone? ’’ — an 
‘‘ He do. He’s took her at her word all rieik aude ne 
opped her. But he’s a desperate man now and some- 
ing will very likely happen. He had another fearful scene 
‘with old Gideon Parable at Three. Spinneys. Affairs be in 
oroper mess there, and I shouldn’t wonder if something to 
t into the papers don’t happen some day. ’Tis always Ve 
hope that I’ll have a good ferocious affair close to my 
wn door afore I go. And if it ever happens Bidar 
re. Because there’s a lot’ of feeling in the air, and 
Gideon have ie a pinch of the devil in him and he loves to 
egg folk on to to madness.” : WG Reine i ie 
tant , is Ree et x a 


a ated and ‘that Burress White | may be the man yet. te 
Weak mean it I expect; but he says it; and that ke 
_ White hanging on, and keeps. Judy pretty mad behind 
smiling face. Then, again, she tells me, for she’ll come 
“me sometimes when she’s drove -beyond bearing—she t 
i me that she’s getting feared of her life about his money 
It would be a very good thing for all parties if Gideon wen 
to ground, When you get old, you’ve got to stir yourself 
‘i and be careful not to cumber the earth for the rising generé 
tion and so get yourself disliked by them. And that’s 
"what a witty woman like me have always looked afte: 
but men are seldom as clever in that matter as us; 
- Gideon Parable’s lived to be properly hated by everyboc 
ah And that’s all inside nature, for a wreanieial man ne 
; _lived—unless sh was uate own husband.’ ace : 


aye Bob. ** At your age you want your mand ae ne 
Gated about nasty Peony. or threats of fearful affairs.”” 


| a tally bie don’t want to be bale. You can’t have: no fi 
nor yet adventures at my age, and calm you’ve got to. 
but I hate it—us’ll be calm enough in our graves won’t | 
_ And when yow’re up home mranee the people pass you 
and think little more of you than if you was dead alread 
_ But the next best thing to being in a storm yourself is 
see others in one. I’ve had my lively times, God © 
ae knows; but to see others still having ’em be all I can ho 
4 for now. And I dare say Forrester White will’ make v0! 
i _ for the olice afore long, though he can’t get work for hi 

self. There’s a savage and reckless look to him now Sarah’ 
nas Neage him. That'll -be the last straw I seen dn’ 


i rent changed ae mubiect and asked after J ane S 
ee i understood she was to ge. and felt: SOrty: for she 


ve ean herselt: However she dates beak) a Jong way 
- Not such a land-mark as me, but still she dates back. _ 
she dead? I’ve heard nothing. I dare say I’d go. 
; \ end see her Wciacae if 3 it was a. ed Bob oe voir me.”” ne 


: es saw a i very: paee ny and oni answer So soon as. Tan 


at ‘pipe just now. I dare teal Tl nae Ht ‘is cut 
gee ic hes ae again. 


gras jeu now, tke eee donne! 


ed marked for ‘even. ° t knew 


ah saw. ie Fen on ee way ae noubidera., th : 

1y words eau she had spoken. — After his mother, other i) 
women always S emed timid, colourless and insipid—want- 
ing alike flavour and courage. Even ui amas le com- 


pie ary 


ie disturbed by the good or evil fortune of his fellow creatures; 


world occasioned him interest, but awoke no concern, oI 


but circumstances proclaimed the truth. Indeed 


; she delighted to tell the tale, and, on an occasion 


CHAPTER XXX 


\Divip Bie rarely found the level passage of his da 


_ but Lady Guilford stood on a pedestal apart, and for her h 

entertained an enthusiastic affection not extended to any 
_ member of his own class. For the rest he was exceedingly 
fond of his brother and one other. The remainder of the 
discomfort. He regarded it with the indifference of an o 
_ looker, whose own way had led him outside, and whose ow 
_ fortunes were not involved in those of his fellow men. — 
_ But Jane Shears David did esteem as his sole wom 
friend, save and except the Dowager. For Jane he d 
feel some active and personal regard. He had known h 


into hie joys and sorrows of her een in a way beyon 
the power of Mr. Palfrey. Bs 
When, therefore the old woman lay in the shadow, Davi 
found himself subjected to most unfamiliar emotions. € 
called many times during the progress of the illness, sha 
_ the alternate hope and fear of those most involved, and 
an expansion of his reserved temperament and an insti 
to rejoice actively when there came the news that 
_ Shears was nottodie. | 
m) Only a trivial accident had saved J ane, and media 
_ etiquette would have concealed the fact from her if possibl 


patient herself was too shrewd to miss the cause of her salvi 
tion. | When she had regained sufficient strength to do 


_ David was able to see her again and drink tea with her, sk 
_ revealed the facts. He was well pleased to come, and sho 

the big woman’s hand with a shadow of emotion. 
‘* A great. escape,”’ he said, ‘‘ and everybody’s very 
Lane pleased that you’ve been saved, my dear. And, consi ( 
ann ing all Ani Sa you are pong pretty ae aies ee 


1% 


a Weenie, wishful to go, and 
hat put life into me > was the vicar. He’sagrander 
fa man than ever I thought, and when he told me _ 
I didn’t look so near my end, and ought to hope a ee i 
er, then I did hope. But there’ 's no doubt that hope | 
pray alike wari have been vain against the doctor. 


Tiead that a man or woman’s doomed, then only their . 
Maker can save ’em. But what happened was this. The — 
dear old man, getting in his ‘ Victoria,’ slipped his foot and 
ut his shin bone very bad and got so faint that he had to 
end for his son. And young Bewes put his father to bed > 
id took his work for the day. God’s Hand, David; and I 
ope he’ll retire now and give us peace and security—old 
Bewes I mean. Can, 
Well, in his kind way—for a kinder man don’t live— a ‘ 
he made that young fellow come to me first, because I was 
dying; and the dying did ought to be considered before 
them that are going to recover. And young Bewes—he — 
me; and from the moment he got in that door, I was 
inder an ‘ Eye’ ! The old chap never did seem to have 
what you may ‘eall an “Hye.’ But that young fellow, | a 
expecting no doubt to see Death, didn’t see no such thing. | 
He was astartler! His glance be so sharp as ahawk. He 
sked scores of questions and examined me. Twas a ter- 
rible queer sensation—to be laid mother-naked afore a young ~ 
youth, and him I dare say not thirty-five year old; but you e i 
felt the skill of him to his very finger-tips. Of course he © 
dn’t like to tell me straight out he’d found that beastly — 
tch and meant to save me; but I lay my life he did find it. 
owever, he couldn’t give his father the lie all in a minute. a 
e was very cautious and he changed all the physic. rT Nie 
are say another sort of man wouldn’t have set himself up | 
rainst his own father and have let me slip away to the — 
‘tomb; _but young Bewes have got a tremendous feeling tot 
( He told me, in so many words, that that was | 
How he squared his eakaiee) we never 


i , 


neon 
sau Oe 


W th he was out beh 


| | may say. aaa I do believe he was Beal ‘But now - 
. axing myself, how A Gs sot escape next time I get Ries 


You ‘needn’t fret. He’s S going to retire at the bad of 
eat feels that ha Ss aah his rest; and ‘though 


AN 


Kh ’s goi 
Diba s ‘che! eon of he and old 
i hae one or two of the big vies, he’ll C 
ne ‘Then, for the love of the Lord, ‘beg the Dov 
head: him off,’?? urged Jane. ‘* You’ve got her ear, and ’tis 
to your interest, Davids that nought overtakes her. So do 
you tell her what a shave I’ve had, and what a prope B 
wonder young Bewes has proved himself to be. I'd b 
He f aens with my brother Tobias, at this instant moment bu 
- for him; but now the deep understanding of the man have 
_ put death back. And he’d do the same for her eink, 
‘ a to-morrow if she was threatened.’ 
ue ae _** She knows about it I expect,’ said Mr. Palfrey. Tp 
- fact, your recovery has interested the people a good dea. 
- Jane, and everybody’s glad. I wouldn’t say too much 
about the old doctor, however, if i was you. You'll, be in 
his son’s hands henceforth.”’ ' 
Tm happy to think so. It’s a great comfort. to Mil ; 
i also, because now I’m to live, she’s cheered up a lot, and 
that will be good for her child; and young Bewes have : 


ai world presently, so there’s a lot to thank God for. And 
_ when he comes to see me again, I’m going to ask the Cano 
to thank God publicly in church for His mercies, if it 
iN allowed. He’s much_ larger-minded than you eee 
David, and he handles Heaven like a master.”? i 
ACoA He’ s coming to dinner to-night,’’ said David. H 
ace ~ lady’ s holiday-making, and though never a ee man 
believe, because his books are his best friends, yet he lik 
a good dinner, and he likes the Dowager, and he’ll eat a 
drink with her to-night. The talk gets rather dangero 
when them two are together. She tempts him on, and h 
_ say things to her he wouldn’t whisper in the pulpit.” 
_Mr. Palfrey presently took his leave, repeating | ex 
ine of hearty gladness at Jane’s restoration. : a 
eae eon cloud has a dark back-side, alge she sa 


- when I ee in fair cones hut I mistn’h ‘pang no more. 
_ § We’ve got to pay the price for A aca my, dear, 
replied the butler and went his way. ~ hn 
At five minutes to eight o’clock that. night, he oc 
‘Canon’ s hat, cloak and umbrella, — ; ~The evening was wet 


o> 


do not non? Hal ae 6c ‘She’ s in adie 
Th e not heard d Yor a week. She’ s stopping with 
"ve. never met. I do not grudge her the ibid 


ver, Pingian is now hank and I breathe again yy) aM 
There were no Hosea celag and with his his the, bk 


- then Paes is a ficitaais a he Maids ve Foe a) 
more charming, quick-minded and attractive old lady Ido 
not. know. _ She’s wonderful. I take a morsel of the credit — 

her recovery to myself. i cheered her vastly at a critical 
ment and saw no sign of the alleged dissolution.’? — 
He entertained his hostess with allusions to Miss Den- 
bs) 
g's hostile attitude; and then they spoke of the young 
doctor and the ie generation generally. Her Jadyshi 

raised them all. i 

‘ You'll find young Secple. never trust seakiies with grey 
ha s now-a-days,” she declared, ‘‘ and they’re about right. 

never did when I was young, and I feel less and less — 
inclined to as I grow older. Let me have men and women 
about. me who are pay yo and David aac vie EAPO 


essed. the Canon. 4 ss The young ‘women are so ‘erenuaes 

1e young-men so supine. I was amused in my reading this 
fternoon, to learn the significant words employed | in som 
parts of Russia at the marriage eon ny The ape: phe 
o the man, * Wolf, take thy lamb ! ’ 

early marriage was merely another ard: for capture. ne 
§ till is—only the woman does the capturing now?) a | 

‘ Life continues ina ee and the new hee Lite fier ile? 


nee those vk aetna iad Fool ak dontil t ae 
nity and ae and manners have got to go—well, 
_We my, be ye but we on vat 


ed y a eee .) Vas 
. dee, : Canon pedeiae the 
iC "away oy) biher iporaciyuid te out of cor Mr. 


and two footmen, “ —to be a gentleman is to 
ee figure in the cosmos. _ You'll find few gentle le 
in the world under fifty years of age. And consider 
a i - result. When we were governed by gentlemen, Engla: 
was a first class power—perhaps the supreme voice 
_ civilization. ‘ But the case is entirely altered now. O 
t must be a Nonconformist, or a lawyer, or both, to att: 
any considerable measure of authority in our councils 
_ State. Sinister combination! Since Parliament has beco’ 
a temptation to hirelings and a means of subsistence © 
: “ worthless, but voluble people, the standards are all reduc 
ane as the dole has reduced the self-respect. and decency 0 
many hundreds of thousands of men. and women since th 
_‘war.’’ 
We may have been a nation of shop-keepers, but th ; 
: _ shop-keepers were always governed by gentlemen,” ad- 
x _ mitted ‘Lady Guilford. ‘* Now the mercantile, dissentin 
mind is at the helm and our highest hope apparently is to 
- tempt bankers and commercial travellers to take the helm. — 
_ Let these money spinners stop where they are. Our materi 
_ prosperity was never so great as when those who led 
_-were above cash and worked for nobler ideals. The gove: 
ing tradition has vanished. A Prime Minister rubs his hands 
i i cae the face of other nations, like a small shop-keeper before 
his customers; and they don’t listen to us now, becai 3e 
nuts know there’s nothing .to hear that matters.”? ° 
_ Tt is the first withering breath of socialism which pro 
~ duces this servility,’’ replied her guest. ‘* The govern 
_ families are already bankrupt; and the jackals. and jac 
asses who destroy the prestige of this country are, wii 
| iaedly. an exception, Nonconformist lawyers—a hideou 
ee eis We are hag-ridden by advocacy. It stands between 
us and progress in a thousand directions. It lifts the hand 
Bay ba daidet codification of the laws, against national justice a 
psec This rapacious and foul bird of prey has fasten 
_ upon England, as the eagle on the liver of Prometheus. | 
is a most villainous and shameful pass to which they hav 
_ reduced a great nation, and the man who votes’ a lawye : 
into Parliament is no friend of his country.” Die 
_ ** Dear me, Canon ! I thought I hated the beens prett 
badly, but you’re most pores ane you are really 
earnest, *? declared Lady Guilford. “The taxes they { 
vapor us! So easy to be righteous, when other people 
Saas to dad tor our betes And do ae Sines: Tespec 


Tr feel no jeuel Eee connie plained the old ee 
_ only feel conscious of being in weak hands and mis- 
dese those on whom the destinies of the Sisevan 


€ ating, or see its te and error without pepdieg 
plied Mr. Hornby-Horsford. ‘ The patriot is usually 

eak-minded; but the men we are told by the press to 

‘ intellectuals ’—they who can see no good at all 


r ritated, or complacent, is equally futile ane only pro- 
otes obstinacy; but to applaud a man, if possible, is wiser 

an to preach him to death. It pays better with the herd 

. make them think themselves valuable.” 

*¢ If you imagine your nation the salt of the earth, its. 
fficult to be persuaded otherwise,’’ answered the ee | 
But our rising generation shows a growing weariness and © 

that the Un with that attitude. en know pele well. wi 


‘inue to he all nee should be.’ | 
_ After dinner, when they were alone, conversation sank 
more personal turn, and it was the Canon who led to 
‘discussion of his wife. Lady Guilford explained that she. 
sed Miranda and hoped that Mrs. Homby-Horstord _ 


‘She has a quiet strength of character, a reserve force, 
an illusiveness, that are very attractive to me, Vicar. Her Me 
solute indifference to other people’s business - is most dis-_ ‘ 
guished.”? | . i 
He considered Berend answering. : 7 
She reciprocates your kindly tbalive, Lady Guilford. i 
ave often heard her say that you are the most. under- — 

anding woman she has met with. Whether she ever fel 
wi Oe an sian ee T do not know. There a are 


sometimes, a 
(there: is One reason for it; but it comes an 
Following upon a hasty ‘word, she often apolo, 
lapse of time so. great that tT have forgotten aly 
bt eae) I remember an entertaining trifle. — 
entirely at one upon certain trivial parochial que 
_ What they were I forget, but we saw exactly alike. — 
came Pipchin, who had other ideas, and as we talked in m 
_ study, to my amazement, Miranda changed her standpo 
entirely and argued with skill against me! I yielded- 
yield to Pipchin too often—and when he was gone, I interro- | 
gated Miranda. I asked her mildly why she had surrendered | 
the position and contradicted me, well knowing me to be in | 
. ‘the right. Her answer was delightfully feminine, yet 
little disconcerting. * I did agree with you,’ said she; ‘ 
it is fearfully difficult to agree with anything spoken i in y 
tone of voice.’ Those ‘were her very words! And whe 
IT looked my astonishment, not unmingled with amusem 
doubtless, she declared that the very fact some people - 
_an opinion tends to make you cling for life to the opposit 
* Trrational, but perfectly true,’’ admitted the Dowag 
a“ © Not that you are one of those persons—far from it.” 
i icant hope not, I hope not. I sometimes fear that I 
too broad-minded. Any view uttered with wisdom > 
i : Pho ila wins my tolerance. I have the spirit of com 
"promise sap ead oben tia but there is a danect in com 
a promise.” a 
a ote There is. Do you know that Bipebin sometimes doubt 
: if} ou ought to be a clergyman. at all, Vicar ? ”? | 
_ Mr. Hornby-Horsford smiled. : , 
© Tdo know it. Ambrose has the ieee hesed. nar 
“faith that certainly comes nearer moving mountains » 
i my own ip cone and ae outlook. We historian 


fee It’s an attitude hak cuts no ice, : as ‘the Aenerinate 
ventured Lady Guilford. ‘I like you better when yo 
talking about the lawyers. There you seem to be 
clear in your own mind. But I like your books very 
too. I love shuatarpeliac se You ought ¢ to nave b 
Renan. ? teen 
wee Thave. sometimes ay so myself. | 
quite tore to my bien goer a dp 7 


es even hen pina, for whom I enteriained: spans 6 
loses that — hero-worship for distinguished | strangers 
ne grows up. ‘They help you todo so. But, since my 

f oks cost. me only a nominal shecsae I assured myself that no 

nperti Then an old and exceed- 

y wise erehdaenon pointed ‘out that my operations were 

esirable; that at the very least I was demanding | letters _ 


‘apes from ee Loieaae who ek feel no- a 


i accounted eas or even a of selaal in- 
_ Considerable Lasppaoatt never. em this mistake. 


“e) upon her iadyahie. felt the dampen ee inelin 
ar Yet he had only echoed and 
ted mee own Rrande _ She understood the Canon: 
and knew very well what Miranda was feeling on the 
ASI n of the incident her husband had recently related 
| We? e’re a brace of silly old cynics,” replied her ladyship 
And if we. meant only half the things we say, I should b 
Ss 1 ¢ But we don’t, Canon. Let me see y 
: a little of ane Leia’ liqueur whiskey. ts 
ae oteata: ery oR eeh 


_ willing horse. He deplored evidences of a mental simplic 
oo ai the young man, because he judged them to be weaknesses 


+ the product of neither ignorance, nor knowledge. 


won the reward of most unassertive people: indifference 


_ a road now irradiated with such glory that life seemed 


he found her more shy and uncertain of speech than at the 


met, and it took some little time before they fell into ea 
speech. An excitation quivered in their voices. Th 


: ae on man never does anything in a hurry, but he’s turning it 0 


ap tally: We've got so far as this—that it can ‘be done 


CHAPTER XXXI 


| Josrrx PARABLE revarded his grandson, Joe, as he did 


and he gave him no credit for a native distinction of mind, 


_ physical strength J oseph did admire, but not those evidences - 
of a soul and a spirit capable of emotions nobler than an; 
_ the miller had ever experienced. Joe was unassertive an 


He took himself at the valuation of others and went his way _ 


offer no challenge outside the light that burned from Mar 

Honeyvwill. The projected meeting had to be postponec 
for early corn banished Joe’s half holidays at this mome 
_ Then came an October day, before Mary returned to Lond 
and Joe met her beside the holly grove on Woodbury a 
walked through a sunlit autumn heath. He came arm 
with tremendous intentions; but for a time they receded 
_ little in her company. She greeted him very warmly a 


last meeting. They had both blushed hotly when the 


laughed joyously together once or twice. Then fell lo 
intervals of silence that neither hastened to break. 
oan) He spoke presently of his grandfather. mo 
** I believe it’s going to happen,’’ he said. 


i and when Ann and Mike tell about what a feta It Wi 


i 


ae the power is there. And the next thing is that th 
nf going to send grandfather some figures, SO as ie sh. 
Lie (34P rn 


ey Cha Hs 


That's what Hoe call the pathetic fallacy. PI: 
u imaginary troubles for other creatures, and pretending 
th ey feel and suffer and see as we do; and then being aukhah 


Pe As\ it, Mary? I’m weak in my head I expect. & 
‘They stood near the old Roman Camp under its blue firs, Y 
and beech trees turning to copper and gold. Beneath 
spread the great waste in a ripple of hill and vale, its’ 
pales bright with autumn and knaps crowned by sheaves Me 
pine. The heather began to grow russet, but the brake- _ C | 
fern was still yellow, shining for miles until swallowed under __ 
the fringes of spinney and forest. The lesser gorse still — 
‘scattered lemon light through the texture of the moor and | 
ie red dodder oe upon it;. while briar Sete its: a 


% 
e pie of accomplishment. The harvest was une NG 
and autumn brooded over a resting earth. Man and his 
needs. and deeds were woven into the great scene. From) . 
oman earth-work lifted behind the lovers, to~the grey 
wers. above the distant city; from the hamlet to the man-— 


round about. Yet_nearer was that glowing heath, andi 
x espite the ardour of their own thoughts, it intruded upon — 
em with such splendour as only October sunset wakens. 
in the fires of the fall. Each dying fern-brake; each triple — 
leaf of the bramble; each scarlet cluster of haws and Bales 


and shade we shade. It seemed rather a culmination ae 
fe than death’s prevision that enfolded the lovers in this 
peaceful hour. A universal kinship inhabited the hills and — 
vales and tidal waters, for there were no horizons anywhere 
m every hand earth merged into the regions of the descend- 
ig sky and shared the secrets of space. For a moment “ 
Bae oy by both foe the aie link of matter 1 : 


all this is opendoas fang round about then ‘The air - 


Ai ae 
pis wis 


create } 
genius ot ihe | mobient: ade. everything great, ev 
justified. Above all it flashed into the man and maid an 
revelation of each other. The scent of the pine and t] 
rustle of flying leaves came as incense and music pro a 
. the eternal rite now awaiting celebration between them, and 
_ their little world was clad in raiment fitting for the festival 
so near at hand. Yet it melted away and receded from 


Phe them, while their restless souls listened to one e note 


Ha or the tolling of some aivalley bell. 

it surely was; yet now it murmured upon Joe’s ear 
signal, a mandate, a sanction, poe and higher far 
any common music of earth. He acknowledged its 
direction; he felt an tien and a aay agit loos 
Crone at last in that go 


den moment. | 


te the subtle splat and the ‘tentative word niet 
repulsed, would silence that greater thing behind t 

- Only one transcendent thought remained, and the 

“se uttered it in that huge theatre of light and glory. 

_ ** Mary,”’ he said, ‘‘ —oh, Mary, I love you! eae, me 
And she answered just. as simply — and ‘directly, } her | eart 
sharing the hunger of his. © a 

_ * Do you, you lovely Joe? Not more than iy tove yo u 

vu He looked with awe upon her, but not wonder, =—s_ 
i: AS ee You won’t believe it, but erential told me you d did- 


told. myself I was Hn to hope such a thing; and bee | 
answered back I wasn’t. Everybody else—Ann and 
orn pi ‘ulead but the voice said 1 wasn’t. So I ate 1 


6 Tt is ‘Eran enlotie! Joe. ‘But Rew. beautiful ! 12 A 
- His great arms went slowly round her and his anxi 
eyes were upon her, as though he expected her to vani 
but she put her hands on his shoulders and so they kisse 

_ Sitting in the fern presently, Joe held her fingers 
and talked with a great brightness on his se) i Oe 

et ae haves Led ihn into the sei hg Lt 


its J a i pan ea tore a ree nt oe) 3 u 
way. 1 knew you loved me, because a g: 
pl She: knows the moment a\ man loves her 
he’s the first and nobody ever did before. B 
quick was I, that I said to myself, though Joe loves m 
and I know it, I don’t believe he knows it! I believe | 
an’s eyes fall in love first, and sometimes a woman’s. | My 
S fell in ae with you at Mr. ei shea s Or the 


€ ra soon found ce a ins has ‘lean all bie Hifercice, toi 
e,”? she continued. ‘‘ I did love the outside of you, but 
at’s nothing. You can love the outside of a statue, or a 
wer, and love it just as well though it doesn’t belong to — 
yu. and never will. You may even love it and not want it 
a for your own. But when you talked to me I found 
e outside and the inside of you were just the same—lovely 
lovely—Joe! Oh, then r Smeets rye wig oe Widget 
ery bit of me! | : | 

‘* My stars, Mary!” , 

“It’s true. And ; tried tok cn did. 4 told peel 
at it was all nonsense and that your way was marked out — 
i my way led far, far away from yours; but then— 
presently—my way didn’t look half so grand as it used to 
ok, and my ideas didn’t look half so fine as they were 
fore. I was angry with myself and angry with you, Joe, 
blundering into my life. Really angry for a week! — And 
went back to work and to learn; but what a lot of trouble 
yok for Mr. Parable! And how well I knew why. And 
n came your letter—just. you, to the big, careful letter: 
very word. And I knew I loved pon a) far dearer, that 


at 


iti 


anything God ever showed me.” __ hae 

whe mischief! ’? said Joe, Wis don't you ery” about ts. 
ary.’? She hid her face on his great chest. nen) 
‘here are. some can, tears women can cry angi ‘mel 
oy a said. ate acne sweeter’ en any taueh 


1 bik i 5 


And me e thre 


: parte. ae fool | > And thank the Lord a am, if that 1 
FOR wanted. hae, neg Ate avi 


i man to be—I know that. ” ‘ 


_ Mary. But now—now! I’d do such deeds for you, 1 de 
think, as would surprise the people.’’ a 


: time and then were silent. Both looked on ahead. 


Tee cp 


a bit. We must be sensible about this glorious thing an 
wait a while before we tell your grandfather.”’ 


pat that Ann will see it in my face. | There’ s no hiding from 


ta mendously practical, Joe. We’ve got youth and love on 
_ our side, and they always conquer soon or late. But 
we must be patient and hide this wonder from ever ybodia 


. f ‘He’ 8 8 very good, honest man, but he wouldn’t forgive ; 


i ih he asked. beam 


care for a shadow? ”’ 


my best. Of course it’s only a thing to look forward LO. 
It might be better to cut a loss with poor grandfather and 
_ look for fresh work as soon as I may.” __ 


-ward.’’ 


_ assured her, 
todo. I only want to serve you with all my might, 

_whether ’tis dangerous or \ safe won’t be no odds to | 
When you wanted the poor Blakers to do a thing, yo 

_ only got to say it was dangerous and they’d be on to 
and then, again, a man like Johnny Stamp—the husb 
of your friend, Milly—if you want him to do a thing, 
‘must say it’s safe, or he won’t touch it.. But such tri 
as safety and danger are no more than the wind in the t 
 tomeif you speak. If you say ‘ wait,’ Ill wait; and W. 
you say ‘ speak,’ ll speak.”? — | 


“ You're not a fool. You’ re a wonderful thing fo 
‘A shadow, grandfather calls me. Utae a girl like 


A pretty substantial Nlow. Joe.’ — aah i 
‘© T’ve felt like a shadow, however, ever since I loved you, | 


The sun had set before they rose. They talked a long 


** You spoke of surprising the people, my precious denna , 
she said presently. ‘‘ Well, we won’t surprise anybody for 


‘¢ I don’t know about him,” said Joe, ‘* but I do know 


her. I know it’s there and will be for evermore. [ll do 


** Don’t think of that side yet ee We must be tre- 


Things are happening. Let them happen and look form 


** Pll do just exactly what you say now and always, > ne 
‘‘ __iust exactly as you bid, that I shall strive 


** I don’t think your grandfat r world forgive ina, Jo 
*¢ Whoever was too tie and honest not to forgives 


& Just such | a . question as you'd put—and only you, ”? she : 


‘easels to be a fale) “What 3 is it about old Hoi that 
rries us so, Joe? It isn’t their age, of course : they can’t 
elp that. It must be their way of looking at life. They’ re 


that they know best. My father’ S$ got a great saying and | 
e thoroughly believes it. He says, “ Ah—the young folk 
hink the old folk are fools; and the old folk know the yarn 
nes are, 172. \ 

_ They be jealous of us, Mary, because they ees we've 
; Bot such a fine lot of time before us and they’ve got so little. vie i. 
‘hey envy us our time; and when grandfather’s at me not | 
waste a minute, I forgive him, now I’ve thought it out. 
me’s so fearful precious when you can see on to the a 
it, and I expect you can’t help envying the young— uh 
-you’re old. They set such a lot more store on time thon We 
| what we do.’’ aha 
_ * How wise of you, Joe. ‘Then we must never want to 


© You can’t hurry ’ em. They won’t be hurried. ‘They'll 
frantic for you to push on one day; and the very next 
ey’ll tell you for the Lord’s sake to go slower. They be 
\ ce apostle i in my es tases and aed call for 


bees now.’’ 
_ Very happy and close oe in ihe iietdly. Marke He 
eturned to Mary’ ‘shome. There he left her, for she Misha 


‘ Father would know ina flash ae had: happened 
‘he heard you talking | so joyously,’’ she said. ‘* As it is 
’m frightened of what he’ll find out from me. He? s very 
sah and sure where Pm concerned. he 


rane 0¢; 3 and then he kissed hing and watched Gr Hi 
| | aay | 


_ White, had come to the farm and spoken with a strange 


_ with me like a fish on a line; but it’s got to stop and yo 
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"was to sup with Judith a Cleon. Parcbles Bt Man 
messages from his grandfather for the farmer. — 

| He met Hal Ward a hundred yards. from ‘ Three Spin- 
-neys ’ and found the young man in a mood, very differer at 
from his own. 4 
For Hal had oa witnessed a tragical scene and wi aS 
bewildered at the aspect of certain events. 4 
Only two hours earlier his stepfather’s nephew, Forrest 


_ ferocity and desperation. Forrester, haggard and unshorn, 
had held a metaphorical pistol to his uncle’s forehead and 
_ threatened that if nothing was done for his mother and him- 
self, he would take his life. . 

Gideon sat beside the fire, at the time, Judith beside th e 
table with her darning; and her smile seemed accentuated 
as the foolish man uttered his threats, while in her eyes was” 

hate for him. She had suffered enough from Forrester; and 
her husband’s impish and evil amusement: to exasperate 
_ the woman by pretending he would restore his nephew O 
favour had, all unseen, wakened very fierce fires in Judith. 
She was frantic in secret, but none guessed at the things 
moving in her mind, least of all her s son, Hal, who troubled 
now over problems far more serious than Gideon? S changing 
attitude to Forrester. In Hal’s opinion it would matter 
little soon whether his mother’s husband favoured White or 
himself, since he believed that things were rapidly coming 
to ruin with Mr. Parable’s own affairs. 

*“* If he goes on at his present gait, giving ear to a 
crafty man who will promise him great returns for his 
money, there’]l blamed soon be nothing to leave anybody,” 
vowed Hal to his mother; ‘‘ and that’s pretty serious. 
You’ve given up your life to him, and you be the person i 
he should think of afore any other in the world. And Pn m 
troubled for your future—not mine nor yet Forrester’s.” 
; iar now Forrester had come and spoken to all three. of 

them. a 

© T want thirty-five pounds, Uncle Gideon,” he said 
“* and if that’s denied, then you'll never spe in a position 

deny me anything else. You say ‘yes * to-day and ‘ no 
to-morrow. You talk of work and bid me come again; 
_I come only to hear you’ve changed your mind. You 


got to decide with yourself whether you want for me to 
_ordie. If you refuse that money, I go out of it—God’s 
Judge. reste or Sane te be glad to go. ey liv 


t 
;' 


TER OE i 
sae ys 
Le 


ek in work; but if I’m to ive. I must have it, and there? Ss 
body but you.”? Ais ) i 
Gideon relished such a scene as this. | a 
_ ** You’re a proper disgrace to the name,” he said. ‘ tt ae 
anybody had told me that a Parable woman would have had 
such a worthless son as you, I’d have told ’em they lied. 
And there was no White so worthless as you neither.”?> 
_ ** To come threatening,”’ stabbed Judith. ‘* As if any- 
body on earth cares a curse whether you bide on it or not, 
Forrester. Whatever have you done of late years but 20. \ 
down the hill and lose the little respect any decent people __ 
ever had for you? ”’ wi) 
 ** You can shut your out, 7 ine answered harshly. 
yy Lm not here to see you, or suffer any more from your — 
cruel tongue. Where I stand—facing death—the likes of _ 
you don’t matter any more than any other stinging — 
i creatures. If I’m not helped through this trial it’s a choice 
ybetween us being turned out of the cottage and the sticks 
taken, and ending my life. And God’s my judge, Uncle 
“| Gideon, my life’s in your hands. If you turn me down 
again I shan’t be particular sorry. I’ve lost the only thing _ 
that made my life any good tome. She’s gone, andI don’t | 
blame her neither. And I’m not in the least wishful to 
bide myself. But if you won’t help, then I’ll hang myself 
n the next twenty-four hours; and that’s God’s solemn — 
truth. 99 y ane 
The old man grinned. ‘ 
** Have you got pluck enough to keep your wore) a 
doubt it. Them that rattle loudest about suicide be the 
safest as a rule.” | 
. -**T mean it; and there’s another thing I mean; but that ae 
don’t matter till I know what you’re going to do.”’ Kars 
_ * You silly gawk! ”? cried the old man; ‘‘ who the hell, 
“are you to come Steebhie | and threatening me with your ey 
_ good-for-nothing life? What d’you think I care if you go 
‘on or go off? You—or anybody else. Let Hal and his. 
mother go too. I’d laugh if I catched the three of you 
| strung i in a row—laugh fit to bust!” . Bene 
_ He did laugh at the vision, and his temper changed. ee 
You go and find a nice trustworthy tree, Porvestes # aos 
he said, ‘* and I’ll do this much: I’ll run to the rope. You _ 
can Took to me for a Be gules of new roe I may 


casi hi cap. a Sa 
a (Non dog 47% Ve ea ‘“ ‘you eae are atur 
Not a man you aren’t—you’ré half an ape and half a rs 
a _—crooked, evil—evil all through. . And if I go—then I’ 
ina damned good mind to send you to the devil afore me 
You’ ve served me worse than a decent man would serve 
fitch; and, like a fool, I’ve suffered and suffered and hope 
your heart would soften; but Pm paid for peak a ae 
ae you.’ 
He panted and Gideon Spoke uN RA 
“Turn him out, Hal,’? he said, ** and see him off t 
_ premises. _He’d put me away, would he? Us’ll tell Bar 
Oi the policeman, about that. But he’s only a 
_‘Roisy chatter-pie—all mouth. He won't kill me and h 
--won’t kill himself, | Now send him goivey with a kick on his 
- bottom.”” 
Judith talked to her insane: ENON 4 
- Oe And that’s the swine you pit before my son,’ ” she sal 
oy, Buy oe 
Baresi. departed “dnd Hal, with frightened eyes an 
tated jaw, went out after him. \ 
ie For God’s mercy don’t do nothing rash, Boweder ir 
he implored, when they stood in the yard. 6 What’s th 
sense your coming and threatening him that way? You 
_ know it was quite enough to make him turn and bite. You | 
keep a, hand on yourself like a good chap. He can’t li 
for ever, and we shall all breathe again presently; and i 
i he favours me, you can look to me after he’s gone; but 
don’t feel much more hope than you. You heard him sa 
that me and my /mother could Mites ourselves: along w 
- you for all he cared.” | 
NTE F had the pluck to do it I’d swing ae fan) Ward 
_ answered the other. ‘* And I may reach to it yet. A 
a your mother’s so bad as him—and worse—worse. Sh 
_ poured her poison in to his ears against me, and if - 
never took her and been hoodwinked by her sly wickednes 
vd be at his right hand—a trusted man at this hour.’? 
Then it was Hal’s turn to be angry, for he could sta d 
no slight on his mother’s name. 
a “Clear!” he said. ‘* Clear out, and ‘done come 2b .C 
no more till you can see straight. And if you want I 
: friendship, never breathe no word against. my poor, 
i ag cama wae that rT aad from no Lyne man. “ 
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lived, related the mean 1 adventure and ana of the 
tuation. | 


id suspicious and hard as ever he was; but. his judgments 
_ And what’s more, he’s drinking. Ae aetna 

4 noe *? said Joe. ‘* He never would part with 
enough money to get drunk, Hal? ? 
mes ren A think not. But ‘he does break out. ‘He'll bring 


eae 


ne six eae! Then he’ll buy angen? 
“¢ Grandfather ought to know that,’’ said young Paeibis | 
“© What can he do? My mother’s husband has got no 
gard for your grandfather, or anybody. He shuts in> 
oser and closer on himself. He’ll look at my mother and — 
e as if we were strangers sometimes. \ If it wasn’t for 
work, I don’t know what I should do to carry on. But hope | 
akes when I see how the things have prospered this year. — u 
Wasted success you may say, because Lord knows what he’ll | 
o with the money. Pour it all away into some worthless © 
ffair very like. But the money will come in, because ah 
raver and bigger lot of Stock we never sent to Redcliff Fair 
n we shall this year.” i 
_ So they entered * Three Spinney’ if house-place. tonethee! 

nd Joe found his/uncle in the best of tempers. His PunOGe 
as of the usual kind. EG nnn 
© Joe is it—don’t grow any smaller seemingly. “Have 
%e seen your fine cousin, Forrester, hanging by the neck in | 
pe woods anywhere? He’s going to take his silly life he 
Sus, and I’ve promised him a new rope any time when ” 
can screw his courage to do the deed.” 
ie his OG ES and ate with them. | Hin dwn Hea 


¥ ; ‘ t { AWA eae Mite 
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and her son. Their lot indeed offered litt hope o or ¢ if 


aay ig ji 
ri farm; but he cond find time’ to_ 


Returning home alone some hours later, he forgot ther 
i and all else save his own blessed future. One word om 
_Mary had said persisted in echoing through his memory 
like a note of music. He had expressed his undying amaze- 
ment that she was prepared to share such a life as his must — 
be, and she had told him that love could open the door into © 
any life, and that she would be a proud woman to share such — 
a beautiful life as his. That was indeed an astounding 
attitude in Joe’s opinion. 
‘© When you think of all the wonders she'd planned Vs 
herself; and then to cast them by nt such a hay Siti one as 
ed *? reflected Joe. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


HREE events now impressed themselves upon the intelli- a 
ence of Redcliff; awoke the community to new interests; | 
ffered passing excitement to the village as a whole, and 


alled to endure the consequences of. them. | | 
The seed of yet a fourth situation was sown even before "] 
ny of these things happened, when Moses Pannell, actu- 
ated as ever by his enthusiasm for his native village, called 
ne afternoon in an official capacity upon Joseph Parable 
and. invited his attention to a certain matter. After salu-_ 
tations, Moses told his purpose. 
‘I come on what seems to be a public concern, Mr. 
J arable,” he said. ‘* So often what’s everybody’s business. 
is nobody’s; and then we’ll sometimes see an unfortunate 
‘thing happen that surprises nobody, except because some- 
body else didn’t prevent it. I am here as Chairman of our 
Roads Board, and the danger, so to call it, don’t threaten 
one of us more than another, but Redcliff as a whole.” 
_ ‘TI never shared your great interest in the village my- 
_self,?? confessed Joseph. ‘‘ We’ve got to live our lives 
, somewhere, and yours and mine was cast here; but Redcliff, | 
as a whole, never made me very excited. What’s the 
matter now, Moses? *’ 
© Your big elm. The giant there iy the stile out of 
Parable’s Lease to the main road. That tree’s a good bit 
Ider than you are, Mr. Parable—twice as old I guess—and 
*s well known the elm is a treacherous customer in his old 
age. Our generations slip by and a great tree watches 
*em pass, and the people see it, as a figure on the world, 
nd forget time’s working there also and all that lives must — 


een taking a look at that elm and I’ve found bad signs. 
here’s a good bit of rot in the bole and a fungus thriving; mt 
and where fungus thrives on wood, as you well know, that _ 
wood’s going home. And I asked myself what okaet 
: open if a ear were to fetch it down some day.” 

3 7 


ft their mark for ever upon particular persons, or groups, ha 


die. Redcliff has got to think your big elm must be as last- 
Li ing as the church tower behind it; but we know better. D’ve 


bed felled, aad was here in perso nd put tl 
ease. Did Joseph decline to honor it, then Mr. Pan 

would feel constrained to put the Roads Board in actio 

| But Mr. Parable chanced to be in a mild mood. 


prompted his proposals. 


Nie oe 


_ Jast to stand out against any orderly deed,”’ he said. | 

don’t feel none of your regard for Redcliff, but of late it’s 
been borne in on me that to stand out against human pro 
gress in the lump is a fool’s trick. And to stand out agains 
the progress of your own family, as my brother, Gideon 
- Parable, is doing at the present oe ss beh mist or ea 4 

that didn’t ought to be.” : | 


x 


mm no. Gideon has got a nature that delights to give pain. 


such as are weak enough to be fretted, just for the pleasur 
of seeing ’em fume. He’s a liar and says things he do 
mean; and all he gains by so doing is to see people thro 
_ into rage and hatred. That’s bad for all about him.” — 


= 


_ hat and stick. 


_ eliff would soon jump upwards and onwards, Mr. Parable 


| int the intellect, Mr. Parable.’’ 


eee one : he wants more return for his money than h 
aright to expect. He won’t be advised and thinks he knc 
best. He’s the sort of fool that attaches more importan 
to an advertisement in a newspaper, or the word of 
stranger, than he does to his own familiar friends, or 
own elder brother for that matter.  Here’s the tree 7) 


_ blades have often got a weak spot where nature’s_ 
‘m the , wedge, aut Satta even to ourselves, till the | 
comes.”? : 


*© Let’s go and have a look,’? he said ne rose to ) get 


_ Refreshed at the prospect of a . peaceful nolan the ne , 
man explained that nothing but the general well 


hu bi everybody was socially inelavd ang wanted to see us” 
move with the times, or strive to be ahead of them, Red-— 


- 


The old man was reasonable. 


_“ YPve got no quarrel with my neighbours ahd am the 
66 


ia 


** He’s a hard man by all pocousie e 


“© He’s worse—he’s a silly man. I’m hard, ‘but a fool . 


‘There’s a sort of a bad monkey hid in him; and he fr 


“* There was a whisper that he might be a oueye touch 


* So’s everybody. That’s nothing. His weak spot is is 


_ They stood at the base of a mighty elm.) 3) 
‘© Looks good, °? said Mr. Parable, ‘‘ but so do T 


our gales do. . a sO tke tree’s going to > fall away 
mit. And what does that mean? ’? _ 
oseph eyed the high top of the tree, where the dase yellow 
2s already flew from its massy crown. © 

ot a the lich-gate t’other side of the road, and the 


ust what I thought. Whereas, if you toast it ‘down, 
*d throw it south-east into the meadow; and I mark that, 
t was gone, you’d have a wonderful view of the church 
rer—now hidden from Parable’ s Mull--the noblest. tower 
the estuary.” 

But Joseph was loonie at the tree. He stood ‘off sity 
yards from it and appraised the timber. | 

i There’s a hundred oe coffins in that. elm,”’ he said. 


Nhe J. ‘This isn’t the first time I’ve run over that | 
iree. There’s firewood in it for the parish. You may tell 
jour committee, or whatever it is, that the elm shall come ic Wy i 
lown, Moses—at the Hope time for oben: ebne next 
pring.’’ . 

; ** I’m very much obliged to you,’ 4 said Mr. Pannell; ay aha 
“say tnore—if you want the job off your hands ‘and like | a 
0 sell me the tree Hania I shan’t quarrel with on 


As you know,” he said, “‘ I’m out to do die big 
things at the mill. Tve long thought to move with the | 
mes, old though I may be; and understanding science as_ 
‘do, I well knew that my old wheel was a back number. 
Ball mind I mentioned it to you. | So it’s going, and rT 


Ny 


- moment when Jonathan might be in his garden, proceed 


last she tries to distract her mind from the drink, by spen 
ing money. You’d imagine somebody had left her a fo 


Tes Cap’n? She drinks a bottle a ae you my. shied yaa 


ea ‘ But it means ‘money, and you can. give me a. 
an the elm when you mind to,”? said Mr. Parable. ie 
The other, quietly elated, promised to report with 
week; then, having invited Joseph to drink with him 
getting ‘ no ’ for an answer, Moses proceeded alone, that he 
_ might acquaint another member of the Roads Board wi 
his satisfactory news. 

- To Captain Palfrey he went, and guessing that it was 


there. He was not mistaken. Voices rose in a murm 
from the fading French bean arbour and a glass clinke 
But Moses abandoned his intention none the less, for — 
heard Mr. Fley speaking, and. between him and Nichol 
still yawned a gulf of very bitter enmity. Pannell, ther 
fore, stole away, and his approach had been unmark 
because the speakers were deeply interested in their subje 
_. “Take it on the whole I am certainly pleasing h 
_ better,’? declared Nicholas. ‘* She looks at me sometim 
when she’s pretty clear, as though she were sorry for m 

_ She knows now that I want to cure her for her own sake; _ 
and, what’s more, I think she’s frightened at last. Young 
Bewes, who is no respecter of persons, has told her very — 
’ plain what she’s doing, and she answered him that he wasn’t — 
to come again; but a trifle like that won’t daunt the docto 
_ He knows she’ll want him pretty soon. And meantime she’s 
making efforts, though they don’t last long; but while they 


tune.”’ ie 
** She’s getting some rather gloomy fears,”? remarked 
Jonathan. ‘* Last time I went in to spend an hour at her | 
‘invitation, she was in a fatal sort of mood—only a relapse e 
_I hope—but she had a bottle up and said a sad thing. Td 
_ been begging her to try lime-juice for her thirst, that being 
in my experience the most quenching thing I know, though 
very different from the fresh limes I used to drink by the 
dozen in the West Indies. But she said lime-juice turn 
her stomach; and then she said that she’d still got round 
about thirteen dozen of her late husband’s wine left, a1 
that Something. told her when that had gone, she would , 
too.’ 
Mr. Fley rose on the wings of hope instantly. . 
** My! People often know the truth about themsel 
She may have a presentiment. What would that run 


ae and thirteen dozen 


MS watZ us t ge ey) ae A ar aa fice, a BY 
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ed Nicholas to himself. 


ued the captain. 


on for us to be friends again I fear. She’s coming round, 
hope she has made no will. | She’s one of the timid sort 


Providence to take the hint and bear you off. Well, I hope 


id she put on that blank look and made that queer sound, 


‘itting.?? 
** You say she’s spending money? 
‘‘ Like water. ~ She’s took a feverish regard to the house, 


u see strange creatures that nobody else sees.”’ 
The Captain admitted this. 


istmas present; and then—— ”’ 


ried. out against such ee eet 1 paneenied 3 Te ona- te 
é and warned her that her salvation was in her own : ie 


d she’s having the outer walls cleaned and all the beauti- 
ful, climbing roses and creepers stripped off it. Then it’s 
to be faced with mortar and properly ruined. She saysthe 
een stuff harbours a lot of terrible queer insects the like of _ 
which she’s never seen before, and they come by night, © 

| through | the window and down the chimney, and twiddle 
their feelers and warm themselves at her night lamp. And «| 
as men of the world, you and me know what it means when kN 


n Then she outruns the agen continued Mr. ae ) 


: Say one banded and fifty-six hotties: One. five, six 
vided by seven gives you near SVR haha weeks,’’ mur- 


id trust she has not. I want to feel we’re on a decent — 
oting before anything of that kind happens. I sounded 
r once, and hinted that, if it please God for me to out- _ 
e her, I’d wish to carry out her instructions to the letter; 


e a hen, and Pet to have lost a stitch in her : 


Wat 


I shook her and lifted up hap mind to her duty,” on he 


“In round figures we'll say half a year,’’ declared Mr. Pe 
ley. Then he thrust his calculation out of sight and spoke. __ 
_ ** Tf she was to go in six months, it would be almost too 


t devilish slowly. At this moment I’ve got good reason vee 


at have a feeling if you write your will, you’re asking a 


ta Exeter to see if the dried fruits and boxes of pastry is ‘ 
lings be out yet. And—another strange sign—a good one 


as that she asked me but yesterday what I’d like for a 


witt footsteps hastened down the path of Mr. Palfrey’ a i 
ead and a pentng red-faced girl, in a black dress De 


i - cook went to see Alice and found her on the floor—a corpse. 


aN walked upon the cliffs, whence he had often watched | 


: Lily, and when Fley had hastened homeward, as swiftly as. 


iM ever moved the old man to loss of nerve. 


able under the circumstances. Nicholas roamed awa: 


assured that she had probably passed . without suffering. 4 


enter the chamber beneath, where Alice lay. Then the 


ye black Sunday clothes. He did not possess a black t 
_ but descended and sent Lily out for one. The ines 
i Bee open but she waited tll it Aes 


and white. apron, appeared. Sh ch Hanna 1 and 
her hair, over which she wore no hat, mn, Aik 
— ** Lord sakes—you, Lily! What’s the matter now! 
‘cried Nicholas jumping to his feet, for his wife’ S maid sto 
before him. | 
_ €* Please, sir—the | biieen ee be gone Gendt ig fluttered : 


he might, Lily explained the tragedy to J onathan. Nothing” 


4 


_ Sit down and get your wind,” he said, ‘* and atin a 
ae of Hollands to calm you. Then you: can tell me what’s 
fallen out.’ 4 
The girl presently explained land then ‘ran back andl 
meanwhile Nicholas learned what there was to know. ‘Alice, ‘ 
alone in the drawing-room, had rung the bell, and Lily hac 
answered it, to find Mrs. Fley on the sofa. She declared 
TV ibeselt very unwell. Barbara Pumbleby was out, and Lily, 
_ after fetching the brandy and seeing her mistress drink of ity! 
was directed to run for Dr. Bewes. Five minutes later the’ z 


Fley heard these things from Barbara, who had returne 
before the doctor; and presently the widower was told tha 
his wife had died from syncope—an end in no sense remark 


alone an hour later; but first he inspected the dead and was 
He met acquaintance and informed them of the event; 


- boats; and after dark—weary, hungry and bewildered at t ie 
i thought of his doubtful future—he returned home and de- 
-manded food. An instinct made him humble before B ro 
bara. She was very silent and he found Miss Denning with 
her. Neither had much to say to him and when, presently, 4 
_ exhausted and feeling very old and shaken, he ascended to. 
his bedroom, he still heard their voices droning beneath. 
_ At last Rhoda Denning went home and Barbara crept p 
his door on her way to bed. First, however, he heard h 


_ house was silent and Mr. Fley slept. | i 

In the morning it was long before he heed what ha d 
| happened to him. Always a very early riser, he had actu- 
ally donned his trousers and begun to shave before he. 
a sane Then he finished a careful toilet and put on 


wed moaibees to oe fe same. — 
Nicholas must dominate the situa- 
) tre of his little stage. The fact induced. 
elf-assertive ‘spirit. long foreign to his attitude. He 
oped all work on the house, wrote to Mrs. Fley’s solici- 
called at the undertaker’s and gave orders for a coffin 
eal oak. He then went to the vicarage, spoke with the 
on and discussed the grave and its site. He visited the — 
rehyard and talked for some time with the sexton. He 
ose a spot upon the hillside recently added to the bury- — 
ng-ground, and then, meeting various persons, heard their 
pressions of regret. Under the railway bridge he. passed | 
oses Pannell, and finding himself in an emotional a nai A 
mind, stopped the busy man. — | 
hi Pannell, *? he said, his blue eyes upon the uneasy _ 
xountenance of the other, ** there are times when petty ai 
erences such as have kept us apart lately, sink to nothing. — ‘ 
want to tell you at this solemn moment, when my dear _ 
wife has been snatched away to a better land, that I for-_ a 
vive yOu. for the past, and I ask you to do the same by me. en 
e lost a wonderful woman—my right hand—and, at a~ 
tal moment like this, I don’t want to feel there’s any ie 
man, woman, or child that wishes me ill. I’ve had a cruel - Y 
shock and. at such fearful times in a man’s life, after his 
aker, he looks to his fellow man for comfort and support.” dN 
Mr. Pannell extended his hand. aay 
** None will be sorrier for your tbabies than. me, mont 
holas,’? he said, ao and gladly Pu let the past eal the | 
Wide 
Fley deed these aun with hawed: heads He accepted 
the proffered palm graciously, held it and shook it a great | 
any times. Then he dropped it, brought out a white — 
ket-handkerchief, wiped his eyes, and hurried forward — 
without more words. A feeling almost akin to elation — 
oke in his volatile spirit; but at home again, the first jar) 
opposition awaited him. It came from Barbara 
mbleby during their mid-day, meal. | 
** The Canon takes the service himself, of course. — ees, 
ke with a bit of feeling and said it was a pretty sad 


‘But that's life—a harsh Heenan ed Bib "Dye 
n a fine open spot, facing south, and I needn’t tell you. 
ti in due season 1 I anal Lone an a stone dikekaet of Masel 


_ enjoyed some measure of importance in the past. 


- mony, which was timed for two o’clock. The coffin sto 
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_ always ‘the wish a ane Alice to. te ave with 
husband. She promised Mr. ae sae would fe 


under the big yews 
_ © Well, that’s where she saw herself, anyway; Ania 
where she ought to 0 in. Rhoda Denning heard her 
it, if you doubt me.’ i 
«6 Of course, of course. I[’ll step es after dinnee! 
stop them. I don’t doubt you for a moment, Barbara. 
A telegram came from the lawyer at Exeter substantiat 
Barbara’s assertion, and Mr. Fley issued the necessa: 
_ direction. 
He heard on the following morning, that a representa 
‘of the firm would attend the funeral and bring the 
The communication cast down Nicholas and elated B 
bara; for the man had begun to rejoice in the belief that 
will existed—which he regarded as the best thing that co 
_ happen to him. 
Very genuine excitement ahaa te passing of A 
Filey, since sudden death, even if natural, possesses an 
ment of challenge for human nature. On the day of 
funeral considerable numbers assembled to attend it. 
a few friends of the late Mr. Pumbleby, many of whom 
were unknown to Mr. Fley, paid respect to the dead. 
Some of them remembered Barbara. They were prosperou 
people and came from Exeter, and elsewhere, in motor cal 
_ They conveyed the impression that the dead woman hi: 


An untoward hitch occurred in the course of the ce 


upon the trestles in the aisle; the voluntary had b 
played; the mourners and choir were in their places; but 
vicar did not come. 
Mr. Pipchin, who was to share the funeral serv 
Stenped from his stall and consulted Nicholas, where | 
_ Fley and Barbara sat together in a pew parallel with | 
coffin. 
__ “ Something must have occurred,’ whispered Ambet 
Tt is absolutely impossible that he should have forgott 
cr have sent a messenger. But he is sure to be here i 
moment.’’ 
_ The organ played; Moses Pannell and other busy 
_ looked at their watches; but Mr. Hornby-Horsford di 
come. Then returned a fleet choir-boy with inform 
- from the vicarage for Mr. Pipchin. The rastes nee not | 


: cae ee were not SO: Mele upon oe work as 
al; for a premonition haunted them. The cause of the 


10n’s collapse could only have declared itself immedi- _ 


tely before his professional engagement; otherwise Aiheoet 
1ust have had ample notice of it. Not until two o’clock © 
it earliest could anything have occurred to change the 
icar’s plans. But there was a delivery of letters about | 
that hour, and Mr. Pipchin suspected that bad news had 
arrived in the post. There had for some time been un- 
easiness in his mind concerning Mr. Hornby-Horsford and — 
it distracted Mr. Pipchin at his present task. After the 
funeral it was agreed by certain detractors that he had 


gabbled the service—a thing the vicar, with all his faults, : } 


ould not have done. 
‘When all was over, Mr. Fley and Barbara drove back to 


top hat and frock coat. He carried a little bag containing — 
Alice Fley’s will, and, behind his agreeable countenance — 
ecretly wondered what the widower would think of it. 
ut for the moment Nicholas was concerned with the vicar 


roken his promise. Barbara, too, resented it. ‘* Aunt — 
ever liked Mr. Pipchin,’’ she said, ‘‘ and he never liked 
ons 

Meantime Ambrose made all possible haste to reach the 
‘vicarage, and when he had arrived, there appeared a doubt — 
whether his vicar would see him. Mrs. Hornby-Horsford | 
was still away and in that fact centred Pipchin’s alarm. 
The maid declared that her master was just setting out for 
the church, when he met the postman and opened a letter 
the door. He had then returned to the house, taken off 
his hat and coat and retired to the study. Nothing more 


spatched the message that he could not take it. He was. 
ll in his study, and the maid declared that he looked very 


When invited to see his curate, however, the Canon 
reed to do SO, and a few moment later Ambrose oe 


In oe eves sat wonder and Hesadeahents He half ly in 


The Lilacs ’? with a thin, pleasant-faced young man In a © 


nd expressed considerable annoyance that he should have — 


d been heard until the boy came to say the funeral was _ i 
aiting. Upon hearing which fact, Mr. Hornby-Horsford 


i _ _He pointed to a letter lying before him and the other S 


a Like a bell tolling he uttered the words, and his listen 
reaction was two-fold. Mr. Pipchin mechanically preten 
_ a decent surprise, which his real mind did not share. xh 


On and misunderstanding. ”’ 


Ay 


a _“ She is dreaming, Canon. She will very soon come 


rts e Picchin shut the door, ‘walked across th 
cetbod before the stricken man. _ ay 
Use My dear friend,’’ he said; ‘* m dear C ae 
you ill? What ever has happened > Is there anything 
the world I can do? ? i 
* Nothing, Ambrose. There is ‘nothing that anybot 
can do.” 


_ the unusually neat and beautiful writing of Miranda. 
_ My wife has left me,’’ said the vicar. 


*¢ Left you, sir? What can you mean? ” 

“She has abandoned her life and begun another, wh 
offers her larger scope and wider sympathies.”? : 

Still Mr. Pipchin would not comprehend. 


her senses and neha The thing’ S DG BSIIE 


handed experiments. ‘She will never rebar. She has ne a 
a man—a man doubtless better quatiited than I—to he 
her to lead a full life.” j 
oe Aaa Lee : f 
_* She has thrown in her lot with another man, Pipchin, 
She writes from Dover, upon her way to the Contin n 
She encloses a receipted hotel bill.’? 
_. “TI believe it is customary in such cases—to indicate | 7 
indicate that a—husband can proceed, Canon. But yo 
may have misread—there may be some horrible confusi 


‘ The confusion and misunderstanding ‘have bee mii 
Ambrose. There is neither confusion nor misunderstandin 
here. She is lucid and perfectly coherent. The man _ he 
_doved her for many years, and she has at last yielded to. ‘ 
entreaties and begun a new life with him. egun a nel 
life ? are her words. She declares an assurance that wl 
she has done, cruel though it may appear, will prove 
wisest course in the long run and make for mutual dig 
and self-respect. Curious adjectives in such a connection 
_ * You have never feared any such threat.or danger ? ” 
were never led to sean that ora Hornby-Horstord 
not happy? ”’ , 

_ Never on my conscience. Were you?’ oe A URN 


gi 
¥V 


of eal ‘No doubt i yea met Willout my kay inlets th “He” td 

as loved her for many years—so she reports.’’ — o 

_ The Canon, pointed to a copy of ‘ Who’s Who,’ whieh 

stood in a corner on a revolving bookcase. EAR a WG 

— Oblige me by looking him up, Ambrose.’ ye a 

** Such a Beary is little likely to be there, dear friend, 7 

ntured Mr. Pipchin. | 

_** On the contrary, he is very likely to be there I think, ay 

lied the vicar. — fe a4 i 

Mr. Alexander Prescott’s name occurred in the big hed 715% 

book. 

_* There is an Alexander Prescott, Canon. He appears to 

) a writer. He has produced books on art and contributed — 

o journals.”’ : a i 

_ * Important journals? ” : rn 

_ * Yes: ‘ The Nineteenth Century ’—and so on. He was a : 
mm at Aberdeen in the year 1880.’’ \, corm Ol 

_ Ts he, or has he been married? ”° Aen 

‘* Apparently not—there is no mention of it. His father 

s a Professor of Philosophy at Edinburgh University. 

de describes himself simply as a * student and author.’’”? | 

_ “* He is not a young man and has not acted without due 
liberation,”’ said the vicar. ‘* I am faced with the irre- _ 

cable, Pipchin. Leave me now. I have much to think) 

pon. For the moment, keep silence.”’ 

**T am stunned,’’ ‘said Ambrose. “ I can say nothing. 

It would be an impertinence to attempt to tell you what I 

feel. Leave the parish in my hands, Vicar. Let me know 

f there is anything you want me to do, and send for me at 

ice when you wish to see me.”’ 

** Thank you, my Hoy: And do not wae me in ‘your: ; 

Vers.?? i a 

_ The younger man withdrew. He was really stunned, 

th ugh, behind his consternation and very genuine cismay, ak 

sisted the ot of non- -surprise. Not a few hints and — 


; “set aside with Lap Aeenee in his deat conversations with), 
ee He eae now that she must pike been seck- a ‘ : 


ie eee in a dream, he 
struck his ear as. ‘curiously. Familie vi 
exactly repeated on some occasion in the past. H 
a moment, distracted from the great to the trivial. 
y he remembered. Mr. Hornby-Horsford had himself sp 
: them long ago. He had spoken them with laughter as t 
cream of a funny story. They were the epitaph of the : 
_ who wrote his own. 
ya © Poor Vicar—he will never tell one of his funny sto 
- again,” pened Mr. veal 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


Iss Sumars now in health, cast many a longing wanes gu 
the mud flats, but kept off them according to the advice of 
her physician. She smelt the mud daily, however, and re- 
turned home one afternoon from doing so to prepare a’tea 
ore than common good for Mr. Palfrey from Greenslade. — \ ir 
e had promised to join her; and she found the Pree 3 fs 
ons already advanced by Milly. fan 
*‘ I’ve been to see poor old Mrs. Rawhnis he with a. 
ard—Frank’s | great-aunt,’’ said Jane. ‘* She’s ninety 
‘three and got so weak that she falls about and hurts. her- | 
‘self. So Bewes have advised her to keep to her bed and) 
i nly rise up for a bit off and on and sit in her armchair. 
| She’ s terrible put about with her weakness and thinks she 
must have caught something from somebody. I said, mn 
You? ve only caught the Hand of God, my dear, same as. ee 
ost of us do up home ninety years of age. °Tis the years _ 
eighing on you, Mrs. Rawlings,’ I told her. And then she | 
ked me if I’d catch a blackbird as kept settling on her 
But *twas only a fly, not a fowl; and you needn’t _ 
augh, ‘Milly, because when a bed-lier, thinks a blue-bottle 
a blackbird, then that means they be coming in sight of | 
eend. She ‘didn’t know that the Rawlings baby was dead "a 
ven, and when I said what a sad shock it was that it had — 
slipped away unbaptized like that, she said, ‘ Lor, Jane, i 
at be chittering about? Frank’s baby? Why, Frank — 
t short-coated hisself yet! ’ Living in the peste in a 


x 


ause you can’t have no very helpful talk nee a woman Aes 
ir ah year behind the times in her thinking Lio rare ¥ y 


oe what a reebiitl: we live j el 7? he cried: ** Was thoes i ha 
baa like it? ee things ADP are turn where _ 


ae i ie oan 


_ to incompatibility of temper. That won’t cast a shad 


of him and she kept it dark? Well, he came about | 


M Your Income Safe?’ And so soon as Mrs. Filey was i 


_ bigger income right away; but it was a fatal deed seell 


. pebti as ine a hie as a ate! it on : > evenin: 
cause it gives you an excuse for stopping before fir 


toasting yourself. Yes—things have been moving late 
‘‘ There’s the fearful affair at the vicarage,’ began | 

_ Shears; “‘ then there’s Alice Fley’s will, and Fley a pau 
and now I hear Maude Quick’s second girl, Dorothy, 
_ going to have a child and she won’t say who the father 
- because Rupert, her brother, who sails along with John: 
in ‘ White Wings,’ have sworn he’ll kill the man. A ve 
cruel thing, because Maude’s so nice herself and have alwa 
taken such a pride in her family.”’ 
. *¢ And Jack Quick, the clever one, he’s going to find ( out | 
who it is, and I expect he will,” said Milly : ‘‘ and it would | 
_ be far better if the man was to come forward and marry i 
her.”’ - | 
Presently the butler gave them details of Mr. Fley’ s mis- : 
fortune. , a 

_ * About the rectory affair we know nothing but dai | 
rumours as yet,’’ he explained. ‘* It’s whispered there’s ‘to’ | 
be a separation—nought worse than that we’ll hope—owing 


over either party. Her ladyship fears it’s far worse, but 
course she hopes not. No doubt the truth will come out | 
presently; but Fley’s affair is only too bitter clear. The | 
lawyer laid it all naked before him and Miss Pumbleb 
and my brother, Jonathan, got it from Fley himself t 
same evening. I always say about mysteries that only 
patient and give them time and they are mysteries | 
longer. And so it was. You’ll remember a strange m. 
that visited the late Alice Fley and nobody knew nothi 


insurance and brought an advertisement which asked, 


- with the question, she got in a twitter about it, as won 
will. She knew her husband had. lost all his little lot ¢ 
a bit over, and she listened to the tempter and ended 
putting everything into what they call an annuity. KE 
penny of her cash she put in and, of course, got a m 


_ her life was to be so short. The lawyer said he’d tried 
to persuade her against, but she flouted him and thoug 
a bird in the hand was worth two in the bush. She g 
per centum for her money, but now the capital’s 
- away and the insurance company have triumphed. H 
house and everything in it she’s left to Barbara, and 
mh : husband is down and out, because Spee Seat " 


| , that ] he gave to Alte 


The old bird h have got what he eer a 


“e re Susely tt ‘God ‘Barbara will do Nomethine: for him? ? 2» a) i 
ked Je ane; but David declared there was no likelihood on 


‘ My brother knows all about ’em and he’s heard Bar- _ 
ara on the subject. She always hated Fley, and now she’s __ 
got the whip in her hand. She means to sell everything and Se 
leave Redcliff. There’s nobody here she much likes, but / 
Miss Denning, and she’ll give Miss Denning a memorial of We 


we aunt and that’s all she’ll be giving to anybody.” 


** There'll be a rush for that house,” foretold Jane. But 


Mr. Palfrey continued on the subject of Nicholas. 
_ The broken man went to my brother and, no doubt, 


was a mournful object, because those hopeful creatures, who 


will count their chickens before they’re hatched, always cut 


such an awful poor figure in a world like this one. The | 


i woman’s given him a week to pack his traps and be off. 


She told him he was reaping what he’d sown, and other : 


OP} 
for she must be there of course to support her friend.’’ 


% 


had two nice boys by his first wife—both married now.” 


a 


itself quicker than generosity no doubt.’’ 
subscription for him.’ 


fall has awoke a good’ bit of interest, but nothing more. | 
Fley’ 's not a popular man.”’ 

he David was right : the affair of Nicholas had diakeneas 
interest: than commiseration. He had not won the 


fir trade 


| _vinegarish things like that; and he confessed that for two A 
ins he’d have strangled Barbara, and Rhoda Denning too, _ 


_ ** Why don’t Fley write to his sons? *? asked Jane. “ He ey 


_ He has done so, but nothing came of it. His bad son _ 
—the prosperous one—won’t lift a finger; and his good son _ 
—with all the will to help—can’t, because he’s got a barrow- __ 
load of children and no money. That happens with sucha _ 
lot of well meanin people. Providence always seems to _ 
_know who'll cling /tightest to the money, and sends it to 
them accordingly./ Folk with the power to be:»generous _ 
seldom have the sense or heart to be; while them with the | 
will, mostly lack the power. That’s because nothing cures 


_** Then I don’t see no opening for poor Mr. Fley but the ae 
workhouse,”’ said Jane, “unless Redcliff was to take up a 


_ © T haven’t heard of thé people falling over each other to \ 
start it,” replied Mr. Palfrey. ‘‘ The subject of his fore oF 


collapse and, among 
Uden Mrs, Deborah “English. Sh 


“woman appreciate the rumours “concerning Mrs. ‘Hor 
- Horsford. We. is 
~ © You'll find these strokes go in threes,” said Debe 1 
o Sarah. Why I couldn’t tell you, but I’ve knowr 
Hehe and again, for misfortunes to happen like that. | 
we may have yet another bit of news I shouldn’t wonder.’? 
» It happened that Bob was called to * Three Spinneys ? 
- Farm about this time and, being within half a mile of his 
_ mother, proceeded to her dwelling when his work was do 
_ He brought varied information including a sensational | 
_ meeting with Forrester White. Him the plumber had met 
upon. Woodbury Common as he trudged upward; and he 
- found old Jennifer’s son in a mood ferocious and unsoc 
Another stroke had fallen on Forrester, for after playin 
with him till he was tired, Gideon had restored him to 
_ favour and then, a week later, suddenly bade him be gone i 
and show his face at ‘ Three Spinneys ’ no more. — | 
Bob knew the unfortunate Forrester well : they had b 
- friends in past years; and now he heard White? S lamen 
- tions and threats. — | 
i “You can’t understand—a n man like you eho yer all the 
best life can offer,”’ declared Forrester. ‘* I don’t say you | 
don’t deserve all you’ve got; but I swear I don’t deser 
what I have. Everything’s took away now—nought’s. le 
a and I’m at such a pass that very like I’ll end it some d 
os _ pretty soon. It would be a lot better for my mother i 
did, and if I was gone, then no doubt for shame, | 
i prothers would look after her.” 
pet Be patient,’? urged Bob. ‘ Easy to say and ‘had 
i practise I know; but I’ve had much to make me patient in 
_ my own life; which don’t hold all the best it can offer, b 
_ no means, Forrester. You keep a hold on yourself, 
_ look around farther, and don’t limit your hopes to 
_ neighbourhood. You’re a thatcher—that’s your gre 
_ cleverness; and this ain’t a thatched district and so tl 
not much offering to your skill here; but if you was 
_ East among the farms and have a proper hunt, I lay y 
find work. I'll lend you my ee it yeu. like to. bo 
i, ‘it 22 : é é 
But Forrester Abel his head “He | was s ragged a nd 
| kempt. ‘His sa tials had vanished. 


SRG 


ut it « fi Ci nants: Gil the, ‘same,”” urged Mi 
Caine. and eat your dinner o’ Sunday with me 
“Pad like to have a tell with you and see if To 


‘cide. horeaer a sh unmanly chide and | all BN A 
doubt you. haven’t troubled to find the law on the sub- _ 
2t, and if people stopped to do so, they wouldn’t destroy — 
emselves so often as you hear about. For how does it 
and ? If you kill yourself, you’ll be called a lunatic by 
_ coroner? S jury; bie if haus fail, then you xo aan a 


iy ai?y the peer law, sO you'd pee be. warned, Mts | 
“© T shan’t fail.” Di Me ies 
“ Then you'll go down to history as a ‘madman, and very. ee 
e be a murderer also, because, so sure as you do ans 
you'll kill your mother. I’m very glad I met you, because — 
you’re a very useful man at your best. and much better 
ive than dead.”” ; 
** A pity a few more don’t think wou? sighed Forrester, | ; 
nd Bob assured him that many would think so if. they — 
were invited to consider the problem at all. He made the 
unhappy man swear to do nothing until he had eaten his | a 
unday dinner at Redcliff; and he undertook himself to seek | na 
rork on behalf of Mr. White. | 
‘** T want to be respected, however,” explained Forrester, _ 
“and T’ve told a good few men I’m going out of it. I’ve 
sini here ie there. in sient aes that Meh should ane 


ays 


= T 
Me 


C Hiiapointed I’ve a aa my word. ye ‘two Bete apo ] 
aet a chap, and when he saw me in the land of the living, 
he gave a nasty laugh and said, ‘ Ah, more paltry excuses, 
1 suppose!’ I didn’t like that, for. even a Mien 
suicide has got his pride.” 
hi Put. it out of your mind,’ dae urged Bob,, ‘ ay, Pu see 


Sp ine ys? 
ood of you t 1 there.” i 


_ sometimes that he’ll round on her after he’s dead and le 


a ** That’s something. So None, till Sanday: BAR: m 


| more.” on 


farm. 
were running high in the autumn sales through the country 


rence at ‘ Three Spinneys,’ and only his sudden appearan 


_ from the certainty that he could always count on rousi 


_ gretted that the plumber should have heard hard words. 4 


a cept young Joe. But Gideon’s cruel as well as w 
; witted. He likes being cruel—that’s the shape his. ft 


CN ie EN PR) lu all BA Gul dies | Rs ae ‘ 
“ You'd: neath me from. ‘Hal Ward, oes BW 
kee I’m harmless.” be 


keep your promise, Forrester, or I shan’t feel friend] 


& A few days of life don’t matter,’’ said ie othe a 
so each went his way and Bob came to Gideon Parabl 


_ He found all busy, in fre pAnatins for Redcliff Fair, whi 
took place’ during the following week. Mr. Parable w 
ating: a considerable amount of live stock, and as pri 


_he declared himself certain of success. But Bob arrived — 
anne one of the painful commotions now of daily occ 


stilled the passionate tongue of Judith Parable and t 
laughter of her husband before her rage. : 

How a woman as far-seeing as this egregious old man’s | 
wife failed to observe that Gideon’s threats were made 


her temper and amusing himself with it, not even Hal Ward — 
could understand. Slow-witted, though he might be, Hal 
found no difficulty in perceiving that his step-father play 
a part and hid the truth of his intentions, from a sim 
- desire to exasperate Judith and see her futile rage on eve 
_ possible occasion. Again and again her son had striven to 
convince her of the fact, but she was worn out by tribula- 

tions and seemed unequal to controlling her fretted passions. — 


_ And now, taking him to his work outside the house-plac a 


Hal revealed something of his mother’s difficulties and - 


_ * He’s a difficult old blid to live with,” explained W 
Them Parables are all a bit touched in my opinion, 


ess so my mother has more’n her share to put up 
because he hates her, Bob English. She didn’t ough 
have took him, and he puts her in a miz-maze of te 


all away to Forrester White. He holds’ it over ans 


~ enough—poor yeaa see thie old hunks pulling her 
_ He’s a masterpiece of beastliness; but he’s esornt 60." 
Bob worked while he answered. _ Paes 

‘* T’ve just met White not half an hour since. 
headed ARN: or hee have. le these pay a Mas 


d for work. heres he on have Send i ee ny 
hing’ s sure, Hal: he’s firmly of opinion that Gidban, Ay 
wrable’s done with him for good and all now. He’s d own 
out and talking terrible wild of putting an end to him- LNs 
. I argued against, of course.”’ a 
He’s threated that a longful time,”’’ declared Hal. er 
‘ He’s said a lot of dangerous things he’d better not have _ 
aids; such. as if he dies, somebody else shall die with him, 
and so on. But I ban’t afeared that Forrester will do any 
rash deed. He’s not built for crooked actions really, 
though he talks about ’em in his despairing frame of mind. 
_ When Bob had completed his task, which took little more 
than an hour, he returned to the phen for his money, and 
ee Parable haggled with him.: Ug: 
§§ Five shillings! Why don’t you say five pounds, you 
Drdscal | ! ? cried Gideon. ‘* A task that you could have done 
inside’ ten minutes, I dare say, if you’d been minded to.?? _ 
_  Tt’s skilled labour, Mr. Parable, and no plumber would 
have done it, for ee and some would have wanted half-a- wi 
crown more.’ uy 
“1 won't be hindiddled by you, nor any other thief,’’ — 
vowed the farmer. : 
_ *§ Think of it,’? replied Bob amiably. ‘* Be I the sort ta a 
kindiddle you? Certainly not. Time’s money, ain’t it? 
You grant that, master. Very well then. I’ve walked out 
from Redcliff, and you know how long that took; and Pve 
got to walk back. This job have took five hours of mye 
time, and I don’t suppose you’d be very well pleased if 
ou day figured out at less than a eel an hour.’’ | i 
_ Hal here intervened. ss 
* Don’t you waste your time tas to get anu thine for mete 
nothing, my old dear,’’ he said to his step-father; and, — 
“despite his evil temper, Gideon would always take more — i 
from Hal than anybody else. ia 
_ © Same story—all in a plot to suck my blood,’ he said; Pei) 
then drew out. a purse and produced two silver pieces. mk 
: __ “ Here’s half a crown and a florin—every penny I’ve got 
in the house,’’? he said. ‘* Take that and be off. fs ao 
Hal nodded and winked behind the miser’s back, and ae) 
when Bob had taken the money and gone on his way, young Nee 
Ward produced another sixpence at the outer gate. ees 
© Tt?s all one,’ he said. ‘* It’ll pay me if he calms down, _ uD 
yecause I want him afore night-fall. We’ve got a mort to _ 
o here afore the show, and if I can tire him out by supper, __ 
ell let my mother have time to calm down and checs He poe, 


t 
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ee ne LN 
BG was dusk before Bob ar aero ee Debor 
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aay on (oheeral we a pears mek in ee co 
_ behind her home. Bob ate and drank and poured the ne 
To-day Deborah proved insatiable. sede ae 
‘ __ * Not a soul have I seen for a week,’ she said, ond T 
| don’t know more than Adam what’s the last. from t 
_ Vicarage, or what’s going to be done about old Fley. T 
_Canon’s adventure be most exciting and I was very hopef 
a as her ladyship might drive this way; but she has not.”’ 
Bob told her all that he knew, and when Sarah was fror nip 
the room, described his meeting with Forrester White. qT 
- facts arrested his mother for a moment. 
_ 6 We haven’t had a suicide for twenty years, so far 
I can mind,” she said. “ They never interest me muc 
and if he did that and no more, there would be nothing tc 
‘jt. What I’d like for to happen would be that he knocked 
Pie uncle on the head afore he went. That would be doi 


$ 


‘ a kindness to the parish and eivine the people something 
talk about.” | H 

. She chattered ; and listened oy presently came to 

subject of Bob himself. 

_ ** And how’s Rose going on? ’? she asked. 

eo All right. Taking it pretty easy, as she ought. tae 


te i 


“© And you. be driven ie a feather in a gale of Ww r 
“still fg | 

He nodded. | | 

_ Terrible busy sure enough. i say to myself someti 

of a night, ‘ Now there ain’t one other blessed thin 

_ heaven above, or earth beneath, as I can do for her, or 

house, or the childer ’; and so I drop off to sleep. But wit 

- morning light that wonder has hit on a task. If ever I w 

to build a new house, as I sometimes dream about, s 

ea me to lift it Ua rata, and a out. the for 


ty 


ithe wey out. I nee I should. “There? S Laare one eee i 
ose and that is whether you go forward afore your chil 
is born or wait till after. Tf you ig my. rte Bi ll 
: it now.” — i : 
ead Bes netab? The asked: eat : pe 
ae * Join the " Amalgamated ‘Plumbers i a ‘cried the) 
TCE eter sa tae stan a is PCE Sa 


= 


se, it in was a ae ee og union laws. would “come 
een. all else ab plumbing; and Ay think es it, if “twas 


icy And. always Fl and alias will,”’ declare his moe 
** But you’re a free man still, and you'd make a lot of eo 
chaps your friends if you. joined.” | | 
- **T should,’? admitted Bob, ‘* —men as are my. enemies 
. at this moment; because, with my socialistic opinions, it has 
surprised a good few that I stood out. And one here and 
there has tried to harm me in consequence. But I always 
did have a great hankering for liberty for my own right 
arm, if ‘you understand me. And then you must remem-— 
ber that there’s no union law against a man looking after S) 
his own property and doing his own jobs, if he’s got the ve 
talents to do everything, like what I have.” Seen 
_ © Rose won’t know that, however.” | Gee te 
on She won’t; but she’ll very soon find out. “Her common 
sense would’ tell her that even amalgamated plumbers could 
look after their own fowlhouses, or chimney pots if they — 
wanted to. And if I join up, half my power of work’s taken — 


| 


from me and I’ve got to keep hours and be treated like a 
machine, same as any other slack-twisted, pleasure-living 
loafer without ambition to be a master ‘himeelt. never 
have been ruled, except by you when rT was a boy, and | 

don’t take kindly Podge i 


‘Mrs. English was disappointed. . 
As to being ruled—however east! said ahouk the 
soonest mended. I’ve laid it afore you, and if it’s a choice oe 
“l evil), es no > doubt can ese trusted to choose 


4 fost: Hos ought Hi set an example of combinin 
against capital—I quite see that; but you can’t help some- 
it fe ane nen ay ought, to awit Ride own in- 


He terest vay a hack ot . lazy ! al 
that my own interests wouldn’t suffer. 
very good customers I’ve picked. up that eu th be lost. 


CN 


ie 


ian And, if I join, it would be good-bye to Greenslade Court 
| Because Lady Guilford won’t have a union 


for example. 


aire where it’s possible to do without.”? — 
Mrs. English had not. looked at the problem pas any 


Ce ene far-sighted vision. 


; ah, _“ That’s enough,”’ she said. 


_ Leave it to me. 


i 


6 When you put it SO, 
there’s an end of the Amalgamated Plumbers for you, Bob. 


Pll set to work for you again. 


When 


- your Rose is in child-bed will be a very good minute for us 
to. get things on a new footing; and by the time she’s up 
and fighting again, you did ought to be firm in the saddle 


_ once more.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


Tur great changes at Parable’ s Mill were now in hand, and 
they proceeded after the leisurely fashion of the West 
Country. © 
¥ ts as lent a hand sometimes, when his own work allowed 
; At this season the turmoil in his heart demanded some 
; canner ‘in the nature of an ally, and to Ann Upcott he came, aye 
_ for she knew his secret well enough. | Ree 
_ She prayed for caution. | ? 
 ** You must make Mary understand that even you ante 
, without cleverness, Joe; and the greatest cleverness will be 
silence yet awhile. Don’t you let nobody hear a whisper. 
_ Mike knows, of course; and I was terrible afraid he’d blurt — 
it out, being on the master’s side where women are con- © 
cerned. But he’s your side too, with his eye on the far 
_ future no doubt; for Mike’s a cunning chap, so you’ Ve no 
 eall to fear him. a) 
But Joe found it exceedingly hard to hide his emotion, 
and had not Mr. Parable been much pre-occupied and ex- 
_ cited by events, it is possible that he might have made a 
discovery to appal him. He surprised his grandson one 
morning regarding the faithful wheel, whose long course 
was so nearly run. Only for a few weeks more would it 
_ turn, and then it must vanish and its steady thunders cease : : 
for ever. Already Joseph Parable spoke of it as firewood. 
The thought had made Joe sentimental. : 
_ §* ?Tis almost sad-like to think he’ll be gone so soon wa i 
’ cast upon the winter fires and his goodness forgot,’’ said \ 
_ Joe; but the old man retorted impatiently. ve 
What a ninnyhammer you be! You’ll mourn they 
pes candles next, when the electric lights shine out ate 4 
ag 
_ Joseph spoke of his grandson’s weakness that same even- iy y 
i” ing, when Joe was gone out, and Ann, in a daring mood, 
f ventured to say unusual words. 


| ete cen eons be sorry for the wheel, and spoke 2 as it 


cn that t to my eae A siege) 

© Tis only the poetry Pin Agee Goer [ae 
can’t help it. Most young people harbour a bit of po 
ae in dont master, till the world knocks it out. _ He’ S tes 


ih And them that be balked of love jandin may let out thei 
_ poetry even on a mill-wheel.”” 
. Joseph stared at her and his mouth worked. 
‘© Do I hear you, Ann?” he asked. ‘“* If that’s yo 
- opinion, you'll do well to pack your traps and clear out o 
‘Parable’s in a month. In a month, you understand 
- What next I should like to know? Poetry—eh? > Hear me, 


if. 


oval and I’ll give sti some sense. ae a broadmind 1 


au never, ie one; laaid I may he deceived in hers ee 
! He spoke of Mary, who had visited Parable’s on. t 
ee occasions, when returning home for a week-end holiday. 
But Ann Upcott. was concerned with a personal issue and 

| _ settled that before proceeding. | | 
a “Tf you think I’m going to leave Parable’s with th h 
4 electrics coming .in, you’re mistook, > she said firmly. 
-§ You can’t cast me out at a moment like this. ‘Such a 
el deed’s beyond your power. And if *tis Miss Mar 
ela you’re aiming at, no doubt she’s a very witt 
yeune woman sora a great wonder in her way; han Us Ri 


ay ha you put a bridle on “your oe eal else you mig’ 
oN sede I do mean pertain child; and such be 


: Dene Tf any man had told me a year ago that I Be Ic 
ve Nyasa the oe to warn a ue woman gaan the 


| . yarned Mary against overmuch waste of 

> in iship with woman or man. He had Red t er 
keep herself to herself ’ and prize independence as vital 
o self-respect. And she had marked his grim honesty and 


narrow periatons of vision. On the occasion of her visits 


Hiab in. ‘civility ee ‘hue grandfather” S “guest ! 
arly exploded on this occasion. He grew very ne ind 
s eyes and his cheeks bulged.. Only a tremendous effort 
aved him; while Mary herself confessed afterwards. that 
her own case had been very critical also. 

T love it,”? she said in private, ‘ ‘ when he atoleeiess 
or you, Joe, ‘and explains that your heart is honest though — 
your head is empty.” : 
_ Those precious moments hed now passed and Miss Honey 
will would not return until Christmas. So Joe laboured — 
and hoped and anticipated the conclusion of the operations _ 
t the mill, after which it was agreed that their secret must Y 
be revealed. Mary had decided that her father should first — 
be told. The young man, for his part, desired to take his ‘ 
secret to somebody stronger than himself. He was very 
ttached to Mr. Pipchin, and the curate delighted in Joe 
or his noble proportions and Greek countenance. Ambrose — 
eae saw Joe in his mind’s eye carrying the cross before’ 


You'll pass ane retary, ee and save me a little walle 
>? he said. ‘* I’ve been over Woodbury and beyond to. 
y; Joe, and I’m beat.’’ 
** You did ought to buy a little motor-car, like young 
ir. Bewes, your Patani said Joe, and the Mat 
fi aughed. 

“ Curates don’t run to motor cars, he said; and chatted 


a. : We’ re Mach too tae ee on winter motte a 
g Parable, was paola ait seize si ere orenee 


worst interpretation. — For once they were in the right, 


ay plains in some measure the ways of God to man. I will 


ae the Dean very favourably, and he is not a man whoe 


yp en a distressing aspect. of le case struck hie _dumk 
_ It was now very generally understood at Redcliff ha Mr: 
_ Hornby-Horsford had left her husband never to return, an 
there abounded tongues to put upon the disaster the 


yet 
_ knew it not with certainty; but Joe suddenly recollecting 
this tragic matter, and guessing that Mr. Pipchin must 
be aware of its height and depth, felt that to murmur of 
‘his own small affairs at such a moment might be piace 
inopportune and inexpedient. 
He held his peace therefore, but, when the other had 
alighted and entered the vicarage gate, he resolved with 
himself that, at a later time, he would call at Mr. Pipchin’s | 
rooms and lay bare his difficulties. He trembled, however, - 4 
before one gloomy consideration. If Mr. Pipchin, from his” 
_ professional experience, warned him against the thing he 
desired to do and told him that he must relinquish Mary for. 
her own sake, where would Joe stand then? The thought 
cast him down not a little. But Mary loved him with all 
her heart, and it appeared to Joe that while she did | 
so, his star still shone beyond the power of any storm i 
darken. 
He went his way and Mr. Pie stood before the vicar, 
who had asked him to tea. Ambrose expected another to 
be _present, but the Canon explained. | 4 
** Dear Dean Fleming has left me this morning. ‘He spent 
a week with me, and I could not claim any more of his 
precious time.”’ a 
§* The Dean has done you good, Vicar. You are - looking P 
! stronger.” a 
‘** Fleming has been my spiritual counsellor for many 
years, Ambrose, and in this shattering experience my first 
- instinct was to write to him. It was not difficult to guess 
what the response would be. He came as swiftly as he 
could. A wonderful spirit, His heart is large enough t 
embrace the universe. A world’s griefs, or a little child 
sorrows, equally command him. Such an one, perhaps ex 


_ pour you out some tea. I am in your debt too, my dear 
fellow. You have worked nobly on my behalf. Do n 
think I am ungrateful. I may tell you that you impres 


in estimate of character.’’ % 
‘‘ The little I could do I was proud to do, Canon.”? — 

** IT know it, I know it. It has been my custom, nat 

ue aly to ‘choose reason before date Uiaige ae since most: of u 


Bs rvolediees T ¢ think, palais, out; ve 
1 Laon: I was, though I did not at the time. It is only ; : 
chin. An ironical situation : that so often, while we are — 

we consider the past in the light of the present.’ 


drinking. Then he proceeded. 


om the weather. To pity oneself, is, of course, even 


t reason must be heard. The necessity for a roof exists 
my age, and the roof has got to be found. I shall prob- — 
ly travel sooner than I thought it possible. I may, then, 
ek a chaplaincy on the Continent for a year or two, while 
collect my scattered senses and weave the threads of my 
ture into such:a pattern as God may direct. I am in His 
ands, Ambrose.’’ : 
** Your magnificent courage and patience are a great 
sson, ‘Vicar.’’ 

“ T am not one of those deluded persons who imagine that | 
y honour depends on my wife, or anybody else but my- 
If,’? proceeded Mr. Hornby-Horsford. ‘* Romantic non- 
nse of that kind is opposed to the simplest dictates of 
stice and common sense; but I am human, and I find that 
ean still sink into depths of depression under my affliction. _ 
ven Fleming—magician though he is—could not wipe away — 
e written word, or come between me and this destruction 
' my super-structure. The foundations may be sound, 


‘structure is a thing of the past.’? ‘ 
_ This image seemed to cause the Canon a measure of 
ancholy satisfaction. Yeu 
r. Pipchin still felt that his place was ba listen, and he 
t silence, merely nodding between the intervals of the ; 
ir’s reflections. ae 


we 


Ny € 


ap aaa to sl Sake ie shades in the SaiNncati eae of re 


d I was not unhappy i in my choice. Indeed now I realize yA 
we look back that we glimpse happiness, my dear 
ing happiness, we are really happy, but never know it — : 
e was silent for a time and watched the curate eating aS 
** It is with me as with one who has lived under a roof i 
] his days and suddenly finds himself called to dwell ona 


ot barren and exposed, without even a tent to shield him |") 


orse than to pity one’s neighbour, ane neither will I do; — 


ipchin, and thanks be to God they are; but the super- . 


Yet my unfailing instinct, sindoh busied for a rnomeus hy 
this ruined edifice, now comes to the surface again. I | 
r to the impulse of personal character that ever prompts 
i } look on the less dark side of all human affairs, We: 
clu ng my own. And though at first sight it may seem _ 


were sure to do 804, dear racial a My ee i 


a each | a catastrophe, yet T perceive a 


; continued the bereaved man. ‘IT did not dream of tl 


in my Aatenbion to aera this « cure as. soon. 5 


of relict) 
Sam ‘thankful you can; but your Philosophy « 


and in ine case a "harden now and ps fe my lhe alde: 
alone, must. inevitably have fallen on others also, les le 
to bear it. And more than that. Children had dou 
echoed in their natures some of our opposing force: 
Nenged of ‘ opposing forces,? Ambrose, for the reason t 
we now know only too well such existed. I was not aw 
of it in the past. Never—I felt absolute security. — 
union: appeared to me to be as orbicularly perfect and 
_ plete as any marriage within my experience. Yet, wh 
conceived the relationship as exquisitely static, all the 
there lurked within it a deep, a dangerous, a dynamic Pp 
bred of incompatibilities as yet unguessed by me.’’ 

Mr. Pipchin felt secret relief. He knew that the 
was recovering. When Mr. nena into iR talked 


then his mind might be felt at peace. 
© Those secret explosives were hidden my sig 


existence. All that I had a right to demand of my sp 
was forthcoming, with a readiness and goodwill that 
tirely hid reality from my senses. Collaboration in 
affairs of our united life must have been in the last deg 
distasteful to eh aie yet she eee the fact. oe 


Si an one. “All ae at he igs to. ae late Ww vite, | 
_Pipchin, doubtless entailed a secret torment and inf ct oN | 
that it is impossible for you, or me, to hciaieals |. Se 

The Canon broke off for a little while. 
aS However, that aspect of the situation is not’ on 
which many will waste much sympathy,’ he proc 
aT merely cite it to show that I am not lacking i 
Ue dina the lowe hea ee me. Wcotk bib 


This decision challenges inh interest ? ” ces 


y dear fellow—then - your iacninenn is Uiveaker! than | 
my own. I should say, in all frankness, that almost nothing — 
would be easier to imagine than this parish without me. EA 
To conceive of it without you, however, presents a (very, | iy 
different proposition. To imagine Redcliff without a oy 
might really be difficult. And I hope unnecessary.’’ | 
With round eyes the curate listened. That quality int 
dryness and a ruling instinct for exact expression, which © Mh 
made his speech so satirical, detracted from the sympathy — ay 
Mr. Hornby-Horsford might otherwise have won in greater _ 
measure. But Ambrose was attached to him after a fashion, ui Ne 
and this regard had been increased by the vicar’s tribula- | 
tion. He kept silent and continued to listen. And then 
the Canon rasped out something to astonish him. we 
‘* For my own part I shall probably fall back upon : 
exegesis and history, and cease to serve the ministry after 4 
a few more years. Literature calls me, and therein, asian 
ably, my vocation lies. [I resign the living, and it is in that — 
connection I want to speak to you, Ambrose. As you ~ 
know, | recruiting is a depressing business, © and the | i 
Church of England, to appeal to people of any real 
weight, must take serious thought and consider how 
to capture more ordinands. The wastage increases and _ 
is not made up. Of course everybody has _weight— — Ur 
all souls are equal; but you understand what I mean. _ 
Now, unfortunately, we cannot breed curates like cattle; 
and you and I know this. The parsons who are men _ 
are too often not' gentlemen; while those who are gentle- ; a 
men too often cannot be called men. You, Pipchin, are — 
both; and in my judgment Redcliff needs both. Other shay 
nominations are not under our necessities in this HHLENicen | 
matter. Rome, for example, is not concerned with a man’ Ss 
breeding; but though of far less importance than once i 
was, the Establishment in my opinion does still cry out for 
gentlemen. The need for them persists in our Church, 
though it may sound archaic to say so, and such a man wins 
a measure of respect and carries a measure of weight in his — 
own class, which his own class denies to any other sort of 
man. You see I’ve been thinking of you. There remains, a 
hen, Redcliff, and its welfare naturally is dear to me. a arena 
have not won ’Redcliff; but none the less I entertain a keen 
desire. that its spiritual future may be full of hope. Now 
let me ask you if it was within your vision of the future to 
ueceed here? bie are yy yet OF a Lcd but hen ; 


_ experienced—not from what I taught him, but fro: 


us exceedingly popular with all classes, so far as I am 


sonality among us. These facts, however, would not we 
_ of courage, independence, and a living, steadfast faitl 


i ciples, or pretend to reconcile theories that every honest " 


Sa ae | REDCLIFF ‘ 


are ONIN curate of mine was s cert 
left him to learn. You have, also, understanding an 


- position to judge. You enjoy the confidence and affec 
of Redcliff, my dear fellow. You are the most popular 


with me, did I not know your success rests on foundatio 


@ 


- You are, as they say, sound. You do not palter with prin- 


‘man knows to be irreconcilable. At one time I suspected — 
your doctrine; but I fear no longer. You do not attempt to 1 
run with the hare and hunt with the hounds—that most 
hateful occupation for a servant of Christ. Then what say 
you? Or, if you would rather devote time and reflection 
the question before you answer it, do so.’ 4 
** How good—how generous of you, Cone fe omed t 
young man with shining eyes. Such was the distinction 
Mr. Pipchin’s character that, before this tremendous pos 
bility, he thought first of the speaker. | a 
‘* That you could remember me at such a moment,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ fills me with gratitude and pride. Before all 
things gratitude, that, with your mind so full and yo 
heart also, you have devoted ‘even a moment’s thought t 
me. This is a thousand times more precious, coming fro 
you, sir, than it would have been from anybody else OI 
earth. Upon my soul I feel it very deeply.”’ 
‘* Pray over it then. I am persona grata with the own 
of this living and feel very little doubt that it is with 
your reach if you desire it. I am inclined to think it 
your duty, Ambrose;, but upon that point you will you 
decide in due course.’’ 
** But you? I can’t talk about this wonderful idea- 
can only feel it. Meantime, is there anything in the wo! 
I can do for you? ”’ 
‘* Nothing more than you are doing. I see, and: am 
_ to see, that this idea is not opposed to your own aspirati 
I have advice to offer and various things to say—point 
urge and dangers to indicate. You had better find— 
_He stopped and then his shard, well-bred voice ran 
‘I was going to say ‘ you had better find a 
Ambrose. And I will say it! In your mind’s eye, f 
_ I know to the contrary, a helpmate already exists; an 
| she be the nieht one, fev not hesitate. ete me) perh 


my dea fellow, go « on your ee 
Ai Bak you wish about the matter ina _- 
alize that it can be if you so desire it. ae oe 
: . Pipchin: departed in emotional and spiritual agita- ie 
1. He was deeply sensible of unexpected qualities | re- ety 
y ed in his vicar. That in a far time to ‘come, he might | vi 
ucceed Mr. Hornby-Horsford, Ambrose had sometimes 
eamed, yet with little hope that such a thing would really 
happen. He was poor, undistinguished in scholarship and 
without interest. Moreover Redcliff happened to be an un- 
mmonly good living. But now it stood within his reach, _ 
if he so desired, and his conscience declared that no better | 
uae for spiritual labour could offer itself. a 
He went home full of deep thoughts, his heart exalted— 
a happy man, and one ‘are ain ean grateful for his happt- Aah 
‘ness. | 


CHAPTER XXXV 


ae he + dotide station of Redclift, Inspector Honeen 1? 
| Brivate desk stood lifted up, surrounded by a rail. Beneat. 
this box hung notices, and warnings that sickness amon, 
cattle must be instantly notified on pain of penalt 
_ Descriptions of persons missing also faced a chance spec ! 
tor, with a photographic reproduction of a vanished 
a woman’s portrait. An oil lamp lighted the station and. 
from the outer darkness of a rough and gloomy night, cam 
the fitful blare of a steam roundabout’s music. It rose and 
fell and repeated the same popular tune again and agair 
_ with hideous monotony. Laughter and shouting also fi 
_ the outer darkness and many people were moving. __ 
i _ Mr. Barry Honeywill himself occupied his desk. P 
_ constable Stamp entered from the village street and 
inspector addressed him. 
 * Rain still holding off, Emest? a 
“© Just beginning.” 
Well, it don’t matter now. We’ve bead hich ta to 
ie the fair through in the dry. And fore s pone ee 
nice and quiet, so all’s well.’ i 
The policeman sniffed. | ce 
‘ It’s always nice and quiet at Redcliff, Chiet—a dame 
sa too nice and quiet for an ambitious man.’? _ ‘i 
_ Mr. Honeywill laughed, put down his pen, and des 
from his box, while Ernest Stamp continued. ae 
_ * Even on a fair day, with gipsies and rough cus 
about and three card trick men and all. A fight b 
two of the fisher-boys and a drunk—that’s the lot.? 
Lehi. very law-abiding place for certain, and perhap y : 
Gand me are one of the reasons why it is so,’’ declared t 
Wow inspector. ** If you don’t want war, be strong enc ugh 
prevent it, Ernest.’’ Res 
eS ATL right for you. You’ve done your bit ng 
- admitted Mr. Stamp. ‘‘ But us younger men 
aes nursemaid rome do | my, job bani OR Bae 
tN RI AGA es i! a 


(eS ! ah A ihe i 
ORS Maan 


Well, i hea ah cy want ey go. Aenea hens) to. ae 
“f official eye, Inspector, and get a show and a dog’s 
al of ansaid ree I’m wasted in this place.” a 


Bt If ali young men. was so pee as they think they are, 
what a smart world this would be! ’? he said. “ A> very 
sad thing to know you ie) ‘such a wonder, Stamp, and no 
chance to show it.” : 
© You laugh,” answered the constable, <6 ‘ but I lay you | 
elt different when you was in your prime.”* a 
© So I did,”? confessed the elder. ‘‘ When I was ‘twenty. 
ve, I saw just exactly how to put the world right—if the © 
old ones would only have let me do it; and now that Pm in, © 
sight of retirement age—-well, it’s the world that puts me — i) 
right, Ernest. The world ain’t half such a fool as we think | 
t. You ought to read books, my son, and daa oa yon 
mind. 5 ean, 
i) Voices and the music of the steam organ drifted out of 
he darkness while Mr. Stamp replied. = 
~ T don’t want books. I want work. I want to catch 
ome of the damned rascals that be knocking innocent — 
eople on the head, and breaking into big houses and get- 
ing away with it. There’s bare-faced murders in every — 
aper you ‘Pick up, yet HON often do the hangman get a 
eden 
SU They be Labehed the aed wills ye he beeptieds aha if ch 
such things was to happen here by ill chance, we'd catch | 
the sinners as we did last time. You do your duty and — 
tind your business and be in no hurry for horrors. ‘They'll 
me along. Human nature don’t change. I wish it did. 
’d_ sooner neighbour with them that keep the law than | 
uch as break it, and so would you. But every bobby ever 
met had his chance. Don’t let your business turn you ay 
peat, Was Forrester White at the Pair? ie ye 


oy feared for cae confessed the inspeon ns cia. 
an Gideon cibebing tds WS time baie hai was down 


M Votan | iewehed: 
rester White won't make no work,” he said. «6 ‘He 


was a well meaning man once, te Penty. ut he 
less character now—so they tell me. N 

“* A mild-mannered man away from the liquor,” 7 
tinued Stamp. ‘ But no good for evil I reckon. EF 
- make more friends than enemies if he was to lay one 
old devil up the hill. He’s pocketed a brave dollop 
money to-day—Gideon Parable So his wife told ; me. So 
_ everything.”’ 

The inspector considered. 

“TI hope he’ll get home safe with it then.’’ a 

‘* His wife’s with him. yp hey left for biden in| in thei 
market cart an hour ago.’ ey 

‘* Was his step-son with ’em? ” 

** No,’’ answered Mr. Stamp. ‘* They left. him hon ‘ 
because old Parable thought that White might choose this — 
night to burn a rick or something. Mrs. Parable told me 
the same. But they needn’t fear—Forrester’s not th 
sort.”” 

** ‘Was Gideon sober when they started ? ”’ asked M 
Honeywill. 

** Probably not; but his missis drove the hoss. a 

As Stamp spoke a sudden ery rang out at the entranc 
followed by a man’s voice begging for silence. Th 
another constable—Tom Parslow—entered, supporting a 
woman. She was Judith Parable. Her clothes were torn 
her bonnet on one side and a lock of grey hair fell over ie 
bosom. Distracted and incoherent Judith babbled anc 
wrung her hands. She was very lame; blood had dri 
upon her cheek, and her eyes were starting out of her tae 

-Parslow was speaking to her. 

** Quiet! *’ he said. ‘“‘ Keep your wits there’s a goo 
creature. No use bawling about it, whatever it is.’ 
’ ** Mrs. Parable! ’? cried Honeywil. - What's happenec 
WY Date a Wrong nF NC OC eT Wa) ata ae) 

‘© She don’t ae herself what’s wrong,”’ explained 1 Tom 
Dalal ** She’s satel 8 about anes ane 


hans at ue fair : 
Then Mr. Honeywill attended to Judith. 
- ** Sit down, my dear, and calm down. You’re safe. 
me all that’s happened. Get the brandy, Stamp. Is 
_ husband all right, ma’am? ”’ 
© Murder! ’? she screamed. ‘* He’s déad keep . 
bloody man off me for God’s sake, or he’ll get me too 
asl short pee were flung backwards and -forw 
ae. | 


eu 
osha "6a | i 
‘ Her panic terror “made Mrs. | 
ee You re. se iano safe. Drink—let it doer len: at 
down ! Try and tell what’s happened. Every minute’ S 


recious.’’ NCE, 
es ‘Murder—red murder, and I saw it. Gideon—oh for 


es ee was hysterical, clung to the inspector: and would Hoe 
- let him leave her. | 
© Best run across for young Dr. Bewes,”’ said he to Stamp. 
‘ “ We shan’t get nothing out of her till he’s quieted her — 
nerves.” ihe 
_ Stamp departed and the woman spoke again. a 
4 _ The devil—the fiend! And he’d have had me toes he ; 

meant it. He said it. He was lying in wait by the hollies | 
on Woodbury—like a tiger.’’ 
_ ** Who my dear? Who was it? ”’ 

‘© Oh my God—I wish I’d never been born afore T saw 
that sight,’? moaned the woman. ‘“‘ I’ll die of it yet.”’ 

‘* There, there—I’ve sent for doctor. You’re more — 
frightened than hurt I hope,’’ said Barry Honeywill. 

** Me too—he was going to kill me too—he said it—and © 
only God’s mercy and my own legs saved me alive, and one 
of them’s very near broke. Gideon’s dead—and he’s killed 
-him—smashed his head in—O Christ help us! ” 

Honeywill tried to steady her, but Judith’s self-control 
_ had) gone. She moaned and raved. 
_. ** Who done it? Who’s the man that done it, Missis 
Parable? Can you tell? Did you see him? ” 
_ **T saw him,” she said. ‘‘ I saw him in the light of the 4 
4 lantern—so plain as I see you—saw him and heard him. — 
: He beat Gideon’s head in—I heard it crack, like a bone in — 
a dog’s mouth. His own nephew—his own flesh and 
b blood ! ”? 
© Forrester White! You don’t mean 

- Honeywill, and Tom Parslow spoke. 
q _ §* Where, ma’am—where ? ”’ 
: _ The hollies,’? she answered. ‘* Where the road: goes 
it 
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_ through the hollies ’twas dark as death.”? 
_ ** That’s where he’ll be then,” said the constable. Na 
p Mr. Honeywill nodded. ee 
_  There’s the dead and the living to be thought 4 on in 
_ these cases, and you never know which is which,’’ he said 
calmly. ‘* The farmer may be alive. Us’ll hope sO. Get 
oa few y chaps together and go up over so quick as biel an 


mt + still failed to riadeestani that che was ‘out of tle cal 


ee 
nai 


the Inspector and ay achat preparing to depart. 


} _ will, ** and Ernest and myself are going to Forrester Whit 


eS RSA OOS 


© He’ll have me yet—he’ll have me yet, Mr. Hone 
‘He knows he won’t be safe till he’s ie me too. 7 Save 


for you for evermore.”’ | 
** We be going to save you, wala the man. Has 
safe here. Don’t you fear nothing at all. 
of drink, and no need to hold on to me. 
WBewes. 6) 
** Don’t you leave me for a moment,’’ she entreated, a 
_ Stamp returned with the physician. _ Vis 
_ Dr. Bewes was a clean-shaven, intelligent, but plain | “ 
young man with a long, inquiring nose and small sagacious | 
eyes. 
“© What’s the trouble? ’”? he said. 
© Can’t be sure, Doctor; but it looks as if Renney ‘Parabl 
_ had got it in the neck. This is his wife, and T’ll ask you 
to calm her and get her story. I aad be busy for a bi 
You look to her if you pope te 
‘* Mrs. Gideon Parable !, So it is,’ ‘said Bewes. “ Ge 
me a basin of warm water and a towel, Stamp. She’s cu 
her face.’’ | 
Mig Don’t you leave me, Doctor. I see his eyes glari ig 
through the walls! ’? moaned Judith. _ 
** Not a moment shall you be left. You tell Doctor Bewe 
all about it, my dear,’? urged Mr. Honeywill; and in fiv 
‘minutes the physician was tending the injured woman a d 
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© Parslow’s took a stretcher and gone up with so: 
fellows to bring in a dead man I fear,”’ explained Hon 


home on the chance. That’s the first step. And I’ll ask 
you, please Doctor, to stop here till we’re back. Them 
_ little likely to be there unless he’s planned an ‘alibi. a 
see his mother.’? | 
‘Taking handcuffs and directing Stamp to arm hims 
the pair went their way. People were crowding outsi 
_ and peering in, for rumours ran swiftly; but Honeywill 
them to be off. The steam organ blared on. _ 
_ Doctor Bewes cleaned Judith’s torn face and soothe 
_ but it was nearly an hour before she edi Si her 


: a or ‘All went, ee to-day,’” she said. of ve, master ‘has 


Sy eve 


: r a long time ae get him away, 
He was alan mere and no Wot 


or a hii eer panes we t aeartads And he was in a es 
| mood for him, and cheerful along of his takings. He was 
eepy and I drove. Then by the hollies, half way home, a 
man jumped out of the dark and got to the horse’s head. ty 
And Gideon—my husband—felt the jolt and woke from his 
dog’s sleep, and. cursed the man, and ordered him to let. go, ay 
Ise he’d beat him across the face with his whip. And in u 
the lantern light I saw ’twas Forrester Ab hatin ‘ : 
“* Can you swear to that? ” | | No aan iM 
gee i can, sir, on my dying bau th buih he iopked more 
like a devil than aman. It was him—red as blood with hel” 
in his eyes. But Gideon weren’t feared. Nothing ever 
: frightened him. He lighted down out of the cart, and as. 
soon as he got on the ground, the murderer was on hi 
and flung him in the road and beat at his head. I jumped — 
_ down, too, and dashed at White, but he held me by my © 
_ neck and yey near broke it. ‘ You wait,’ he said. * Your, 
- turn’s coming!’ Oh Christ, I hear him now! ’’ Aa ; ) 
© Threatened to kill you, you mean? ”’ ME 
_ *** Your turn’s coming,’ he said, and then I saw it was iM 
_ do or die for me as well as Gideon. He meant to slay the | ; 
pair of us and leave no witness. And he always hated me 
and my son. I made a hugeous struggle—I’m uke aay 
I tore myself out of his hand and screamed for all I was 
_ worth, but there weren’t none to hear. And then I ran 
Nase. the hill into the moor, where ’tis all stocks and dines! 
_ and fuzz. And he cussed and came after me. Heid have 


ne Pa tater drain—and if he'd pier rat way, hoa yee, 
_ falled in a top of me. But he stopped to listen, and *twas 
o black dark and I bided aquott, like a hare in his form, 
- scarce daring to breathe with the blood running down my 
a face and my leg broke as I thought. He rambled about 
and cussed me to hell, and then. he went back on the road, | 
and I knew why.” ay . VE Rs, 
“ Why Mrs. Parable? cate 
To be sure his man was dead. Bt he’d made sure eit 
Aah coasted ‘I heard the bones cue ie bided a phe ai 
rd t 


iN fear for that. He can’t escape them.’ 


Ae see him kill his uncle? Didn’t I see him smash his he 
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old horse, tired of talline. go on his way home. . A 
he gets back, God knows what my son will think. © 
him to guard home, because of White’s threats against 

‘‘ Then you came back here? ”’ | 

‘‘1 did. I crawled down through a atiniisen to 
road and met a policeman presently; and I pray God the 
- take the man, else he’ll do me in so sure as I’m born.” 
_ ** They’ll take him,’’ promised the doctor. ‘* Have no 


: 
© ?Tis vain for them to go to his house. He won’t be 
there.’ E 
‘* He might—for his mother to swear an alibi.’ 4 
‘* What’s her word against mine? ”’ she asked; ond as she 
spoke she heard a voice and trembled. 4 
| Men were assembling outside, and it was Forrester White, | \ 
- erying in shrill protest, whom Judith heard. ‘ 
‘* Never, Mister Inspector—never on your life! ”’ he said 4 
A moment later Honeywill brought in his man handcuffed 
to Constable Stamp. They had found him in bed. Behind 
- them came Jennifer White. Forrester wore trousers, a 
shirt and boots. He had no hat; his hair was on end, and 
bewilderment rather than terror appeared upon his white | 
face. A crowd of men and women murmured outside. ol 
‘* Not back, Doctor? ’? asked Mr. Honeyvwill. a 
INOs answered Bewes. “ Nobody has been aN but : 
‘Mrs. Parable has told me all she knows.” ‘ 
© She’s come round? ” a 
_ The doctor turned to Judith. Nich 
_ ‘© JT was right you see,’’ he said. | s 
But the woman only heard and saw Forrester. _ She 
_ glared upon him and trembled with rage. a 
** You bloody fiend! ”? she screamed. AK Thank God 
they’ve took you red-handed ! ”’ | he 
It was old Jennifer who answered. _ ie ; 
_ He ain’t red-handed, Judith. And you shan’t bik ' 
_ rope round my boy’s neck while I’m living. He ne 
done it—never ! ’”? p view 
© Bel blind? ” dred the other. ‘‘ Be I deaf? Didn’ 


And wouldn’t I be out of the world this minute but 
Heaven on my side? ”’ 

The inspector silenced them a unlocked Straps ; 
ne ** Get up the road and push the people back,” he s 
to Ernest. ** They did ought to ote fetched him in 

now. Rah! 


ae: 


very man’s innocent in England till he’s proved guilty.” 
The handcuffs had been fastened on Forrester’s wrists 
and now he lifted up his hands to heaven. 
‘© T'll swear afore my Maker I’ll tell the truth,’’ he said. 


for all her wicked spite against me. That’s all true : I don’t 

deny it. A score heard me. But to-day the luck turned. 
I didn’t go to the fair.”’ Re ean 

_ ‘© T saw you there,’? panted Mrs. Parable. 


5 ide ates 


at a dozen places and then at Farmer Irish’s—the Barton, 
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And my mother can swear it.”’ 


aa 
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he was when the policeman came for him.”? 
Mrs. Parable spoke. 


Re ee 


murdered him and meant to murder me likewise.”’ 


: handcuffed man. 


Gn eget Ne 


in her fair finery—a tall, wonderful creature who made all 


prisoner and went over to him. 


** Aunt Judith,”’ he answered. “I can prove it. After 
_my breakfast this morning—bread and water it was—I set. 
out far ways off to seek work. I didn’t come near here, but — 
went t’other way to the farms to seek thatching. I called ~ 


Seton way, [found it. The Irish folk were lifelong friends — 
of the Whites, and for my mother’s sake, Timothy Irish | 
found a good month’s work. He’s took me on. AndI ~ 
came home—dog-tired with five shillings Irish advanced— _ 
and I went down into Woodbury and bought a bit of food | 
for my mother and me, and after supper I went to my bed. 


‘* And I swear that, between ten and eleven o’clock, you. i 
was under the hollies waiting for my husband, and voy inn 


is Siu if. you fe to? he aad, Me, van wane to aun oe 
w you can do so afore the doctor and me. ButI warn © 
ou every word you say will be used against you if need ~ 
e. Give heed, Doctor, and don’t let nobody interrupt. 


* T’ve been very near down and out—I know it. I’ve been _ 
_ drinking and I’ve been saying I’d do for myself and my — 
uncle also, because he wouldn’t help to save me. He © 
drove me mad and I hated him, and I hated his wife 


“© So I can then,’ shrilled Jennifer, ‘‘ ‘and that’s where | 


‘© You’m > wrong—you’ ’m terribly wrong,’’ declared the ; 


_ Then came a eign for the door of the police station _ 
swung open and a woman entered. It was Sarah Quick | 


— 


present seem insignificant. She was not perturbed and _ 
an: Vth 
_ swept the party with level glances. Then she saw the oe 


- J heard they’d took you,” she said, ‘* and I felt some- a 
thing come over me, and I knowed you never done it, on an 


man ‘did: ae ‘you Oarae fly. An 1 
how. I know it now. And Ill stand Wee for Ps u. 
yaRe I ever chucked you re can’t SAVE, A 
i Forrester White stared at her; then he broke down 
‘ wept. 
Aa oa inspector was talking to Mrs, Parable: ) 
‘« All he says can be proved, ma’am; and if he can prov 
_ it, then he’s not the man. He was asleep when we too 
; “Hin and no bad signs anywhere.’’ 
i 8s Proved 7? What do I care what can be Hea 
i she cried. ‘* Don’t I know his face? Didn’t the lantern 
on the cart-shaft shine bright and clear? Didn’t he ‘sa. 
my turn would come? And, when I broke from him and 
ran for my life, didn’t he follow and cuss the dark, Deane 
_ ihe couldn’t lay his bloody fingers upon me? ”’ | 
White, with his head between his hands, sat crouched oO 
- the office form sobbing hopelessly, and Sarah murmured i 
his ear. ist ‘ 
His mother it was who answered Judith. ee 
You hateful wretch,” she screamed. ‘* Don’t you know 
ihe man better ? Don’t everybody ? Be he that. sort 
Call home his peaceful life and good behaviour—till he w 
led away and drove silly by his troubles. A man as key 


eh and ran et cepted and thatched the corn ricks. JA peace! 
man. as hated to kill a chicken—a churchgoer—a good m 
_ till my brother drove him frantic and you poisoned his nat 
with your cruel tongue. A man well thought ‘upon till 
Haldia man as have worn out his boots trying to get 
_ honest work, and the bestest son ever a woman had.” 
_ Voices silenced Jennifer—voices and the tramp of man 
feet. Then came half a dozen men carrying a stretc 
with a body upon it hidden under a horse-cloth. T 
 Parslow led them. A crowd pressed in after the bear 
_ and Inspector Honeywill ordered them back and shut ° 
_ door of the police station upon them. Constable ‘Parsh Ww 
_ spoke, while the stretcher was set down in the midst. _ 
** It’s Mr. Gideon Parable. We found him with his he 
- broke—dead as pork—under the police This I picked u 
alongside him.” - 
Tom handed a pocket-book to the inspector and a l 
recognised it. : | Ry 
“My aber she said. «6 ‘All his fair ‘mone Ww 
in it! AM | ( 


Yardy 


8 r ae y Pea ae ‘the ene tee an, 
“sot Ha - struck every ear. “They were inarticulate—low _ 
okaite from the man thought to be dead. All turned and — 


the middle and thrust up from within. Dr. Bewes leapt 
o the stretcher, but Gideon Parable had already sat up and 
iow the cloth fell from his battered crown. Unobserved _ 
his wife put her hands to her bosom, while the wounded — 
! man, revived as it seemed for one moment by a spirit not — 
his own, stood swaying upon his feet. His grey head was” 
_ black with blood and his forehead, cheeks and beard 
drenched. with it. Out of the gore his eyes blazed horribly. — 
He could not speak, but he could see. | He stared, then 
observed ‘his wife and took one step towards her. It was | 
his. last. He lifted his arm and pointed it towards her. His | a 
“mouth opened and shut, but no sound came. An expres- a 
- sion of fury convulsed ‘his face and Judith screamed and > 
fell backwards. At the same moment her husband dropped _ 
_ In a heap and Bewes, who had stood behind him, Data) isl) ifs 
ie ay his: knees beside the body. __ M 
_ §* Loose her gown, you women,”’ said Honeywill, point- | 
ing to the insensible wife; but Jennifer White would at 
a J udith, 
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_ * He’s dead enough now,” said the doctor, ¢ getting on to 

a his feet again. ‘* The last flash.’ i ss 
God A’mighty have saved my son! ” screamed fea 
nifer, and then another woman *s voice was lifted. 


be gave it 43 es Honeywil and at the same 
moment a man forced his way into the station. — | 
_  What’s wrong? ’’ cried Hal Ward. What’s en i 
pened, Mister Inspector? Be my mother here—Mrs. 
Parable from ‘ Three Spinneys 2? Hoss’ and cart Hone ap i 
lome and nobody in its7? 
if She’s. here, Ward,’’ answered Tom Patslaw) and as. he 
oke Ji udith returned to her senses, sat up rae shaves Tound 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Greenslade equipage and, seeing the young ‘man, Lady Guil- 
ord bade the coachman stop, that he might join her. The 
day was still and grey. The leaf had nearly fallen and | 
nature seemed listless and exhausted after a succession OE 
nen gales from the Atlantic. — 


** Jump in, Mr. Pipchin,” commanded the Dowager, 


© and tell me where I shall drive you.” ; 
i He saluted and expressed his thanks. 

_* How kind of you: I’m bound for ‘ Three Spinneys * 
see young Ward—you know.’’ 


tee 


“6 After Christmas.’’ Vie 
ag “© And what is the latest information? > Ne 
_ Mrs. Parable’s at Exeter gaol and a will has iiphed up. 
Te always said he’d made one, and so’ did his brother, the — 
miller. Gideon’s will is perfectly regular. It leaves his | 


it 
Beta" 
( 

; 


3 
i 


He says harsh things of his wife : it seemed almost as if, 


might happen one day.” 


hang the poor ereature.”’ 
f There’ < Just a chance in one divecunen® 


a bake had a lot of uedigle in their een, 


me. He’s Aaah, a beat good ahaey It’s the most Harnbte 


hing about sin that it always rebounds on the innocent.’ Saas 


‘ How is the Canon f fat 


master of men is ‘the Dee cope to Sh) been a pee 
Rays PRs \ ; 4 i 


} 


hidden in him, he new by a sort of horrid instinct what, ih 


AMBROSE Precuy, climbing Woodbury, was passed ye a iv ; a 


- © Poor wretch—a horrible adfuir. When’s the trial pe i eh 


Av Vet 
tel 
ray 


property to Hal Ward—everything without a condition. | a 


Well, from all accounts,”? said Lady Guiltord, ‘* she’s aN , 
not to be greatly blamed. The man tormented her and ~ 
reated her with sleepless cruelty. But I cig ii loner ht 


the’ only plea—a thin one of course. It was an earn o 
cunning sort of murder. : Poor ae frantic. on Lata | 


’ _ than we sentimentalists. Not that the Canon’s wife 


te In fact Mr. Horiby Homer! is” Taroweh t he yorst. 
curious : he seems already to have taken leave of Red 
in his mind. He’s missed the chaplaincy he want. 
_ Mentone, but got one to suit him equally well | 
_ Next spring he’ll go to the Holy Land.” 
_ *§ Does he talk much of her? ”’ 
> S* Not at all to me.”’ a 
© The world never guessed,’’ said Lady Guilford, ae 
the world’s wife had an inkling. I knew—not directly 
- from a very large experience of similar affairs. |W 
are much more clever than they were fifty years ago. © 
increased knowledge of the male has bred a little steel a: 
nerve into us. The wrong male doesn’t present the i 
superable difficulties he used to. You can have your ¢: 
-and eat it too, if you’ve got a good memory, no const 
and plenty of pluck. Such gifted people get more out 


allthat. She had a very warm heart, and I always expe: 
she was sharing it with somebody. Of course she couldn 
share it with the Canon. Therefore she was bound to lo 
elsewhere. Thanks to her secret Joy; she was able to 
_ here and do her duty and endure. But for that, she wou 
doubtless have flitted years ago. Of course the other 1 

couldn’t wait for ever.”’ 
“© My dear Lady Guilford, you are saying hormbie ih 
Marriage is still a sacrament, though that aspect of it se 
_ less and less remembered. You forget that the Canon hb 
lieved himself on firm ground. He has nothing now.’’ A. 
_ © Oh yes he has—plenty. He has his loss. A gre 
disaster always fills your leisure completely; and as 
details soften, it becomes endurable and, in some ce 
almost pleasurable. He didn’t love her, because he’s n 
built to love anybody. She was like his shaving-brus : 
a thing to miss if it disappears, but not one that wins 
least devotion while it’s doing its daily work. Don’t 
take me. I’m very sorry for the dear man. And I’m v 
sorry for myself that he’s going. I shall miss him far m 
than anybody else. I don’t love him in the least, b 
adore his prejudices. Nothing draws you to a person 
much as having the same prejudices. You know y 
oughtn’t to have them; but it calms your conscience beaut 
fully to find another intelligent fellow creature sharing tl 
and even being more rabid than you are bier ase) 
are so few of the old brigade left now-a-days. 
ne Admiral Petey, left, to have the Saw ea A and 1 the 
_conformists.”” ‘ 


. hae ‘what ‘do you hank: about the ns 7 oie 
oy I want you to have it. I mean you to have it.’’ 
6 


to it—or ought to be.’ 


_thought.’’ cen 
ye ‘Why? Nobody knows better than he does that a man ee 
ere needs a good, energetic, parish- loving wife.’ sae 


lighted on his mission to a distracted son, while Lady Guil- 
ford directed her coachman, Ned English, to drive to his» 
mother’ s cottage. She was not concerned with Deborah, 
but wished to see Sarah Quick. 


* How splendid of you, Lady Guilford! But sometimes ce 
heart misgives me. It’s a big thing.” ne 
It’s not a big thing at all for a man with your long ay 
legs and understanding and common sense. And your heart | 
doesn’t misgive you. that’s nonsense. You’re wellequal _ 


_“ The Canon urged me to marry. Rather grand of him: ne 


They had reached ‘ Three Spinneys’ and Anibeane: i a 


_ For some time the footman won no response to his onek! i) 
ing, but at last Deborah herself appeared unusually ies a 


with a shawl round her head and sleep in her eyes. 
_ She came down to the carriage. a 
. ‘*T was asleep, your ladyship, along of a hollow ae a 
that have kept me awake three nights; and Sarah’s down ) 
o Redcliff, to the chemist and to see her mother.”’ : 
Lady Guilford refused to alight. — Be 
_** T wanted her, not you, this afternoon,’’ she said. ‘* Tl 
some and see you when you’re better, Deborah. You look 
as if you were moulting. So do I when I have no sleep. 


[ want to talk to her.”’ 
** Do ’e come in just for two minutes, *? begged Deborah, a 

iow awake and alert as usual; but Lady Guilford declined. 

_ ** Next week perhaps. ‘And don’t forget Sarai.” 


ind stop there; then he drove away. 


- Obediently to the command, Sarah presented herself at 


he front. 
yf Her ladyship is a thought indisposed to-day and keeping 


‘Why £ for, I wonder, Mr. Palfrey aide a 
S hos het i know, because ines Ss told. me; “but she a e 


Tell Sarah Quick to come and see me to-morrow at eleven. an 


_ Deborah greeted her son, who advised her to go indoors wy 


Greenslade an hour before noon on the following morning, — _ 
ind David Palfrey conveyed her from the back premises to oe 


er - dressing-room,”’ explained the butler. ‘* Nothing of no a 
ee et a passing shadow—but she wishes to see 


m a ; a Sain, iy Tay ; tell you, ante 
pleased to hear how you rood AR, or Forres 
that murdering affair.” __ Oa 
Sarah did not answer and presently Bites lea 
in the main hall, ascended He staircase and» di 
+ almost immediately. : 


ie said David. £ Just eae and don’t say more than u’ 

_ asked to say, and keep, your nerve.’’ — Da 
_. §* PPve never lost my nerve yet, Mr. Palteey id clare 
a Sarah, and David regarded the fine woman respectf 
© T suppose you haven’t,”? he said. ‘* A great + 
know you can hold your balance in any company. a 
that also; so’s my brother, the captain. 
men. For a young woman like you to be so sure of her e 

‘is a bit out of the common.” © : 

ee we been far ways off feeling sure of nyt latel 

a aE am now.” " 


a 


and gold cuenta) and an saupoate boudoir cap ae 
her fire. She put down * The Times.’ _ 
Good morning, Sarah,”’ she said, “ sit tek a 
tome. How’s Mrs. English this morning? > 
iy Peale you ladyship. Quite well ir think. 29 


_ you go. "He was worrying about. het) Now you. | 
‘say you were surprised to know I wanted to see you 


Guilford’s cosy apartment. It ae on Sarah’s won 
_ ful head, and the impulsive old lady spoke. i : 
\ ge Oblige me by letting down your hair, ane ivir 
_ me the pleasure of seeing it.” | ne 
_. Miss Quick appeared to have spoken ‘eeuth i 
declared that life had ceased to astonish her. — She 

_ without comment. She took off her hat, remov 
hairpins and shook down a splendid glory of ‘Tipp 
reaching so low that she might have sat upon it 
the sunshine Arcmee to ane eae itn w 


: \ ‘ auburn depths. | 
_ Heavenly ! ’” Beclag ed Lady. Guilford, 
thing | ve seen since hind Lait ang “i 


big girl obey DO OC AL IN aE Ny 
i * They: tell me Wi ‘could ae Ave npatids ae it, your ay | a 
i eed HG didn’t, naan T was a ie bit Aap when 


* 
i 


: Papen: me eee is 
She ‘regarded the fair spectacle for half a minute writbollt 
peaking; then bade Sarah put it up again. _ 

‘‘ If that hair were properly dressed on your lovely Wen 
—however, it never will be. Go to the glass and do it 
your own way. After all there’s. sean the matter hada 
ur own way.” 

Sarah obeyed and Lady Guilford proceeded. © ay 
_* Now tell me about ai ok White. You benuibel him en 
er, didn’t your i Late 
Yes, your ladyship. I dot a feeling it was no Baa . 
raiting no more. And I tried out a few other chaps, as 
vanted to keep company; but there was nothing to ’em u 
omehow. I missed Forrester. He suited me best, for all 
he was such a mournful object. You can’t explain. them > 
things. I felt, along with that miserable man, a lot more 
Re a than with the other prosperous ones. | And when ti 


He ‘the. man, and I pa to. tae and stuck to him.” 
“‘ That’s very interesting, Sarah. I like it. You felt, 

yf course, he hadn’t killed old Parable? ? 

_** T did, your ladyship. If he’d been’ the killing Nord! the: a 

lave. killed me when I chucked him. Not that I’d have 

i hought the worse of White if he had killed farmer. I was. : 
Hoot oe Avene it. But-that would Gabi been il-convenient We : 


man ee ere ike. Bison! s cottage in the North “Wood 
hat. would White say to coming into my service as third 
gardener ? Tf he likes it, let him wait on the bailiff. Dm 
- sorry for him.. [ll set him | up, and then you can be married. 
He ae i success with a to look after TAREE Cnt: no 
out. ay 


_ she asked. , 


406 Ree ea ad REDCLIFF 
oe ‘Ok your edyanip) ne she said. 
happen to Forrester.”? f 
— © You never know what may happen by anybo ly 
odd world, till you’ve seen the morning newspaper. 
him what he thinks. How about his mother?” =~ 

_ Sarah was breathing hard and staring out of the wind 
_ Her deep breast rose and fell. Then she adores and 
garded the Dowager. | oy 
‘** May I go straight to him’ this minute, your ladyship 


“ Yes, now this minute. But Jennifer White? | 
The girl slowly brought her mind back to that probl 
4 tne i threw over Forrester, Mrs. White was a A oe 


i me,” ee Lnewered. ** But that’s past. Now we re 
good friends, and the North Wood house, being such a | 
one, there’d be plenty of room for Ber in it. And te man | 

would wish that I expect.’’ 
* Let it be sothen. Good-bye and bbe ks Sarah, ” 

Miss Quick hesitated. 
‘* T_I can only thank your ladyship.” One 

_ §© And what more could anybody do ? And [I thank 
_ for showing me a very beautiful thing.’’ ie 
_ Sarah made her stately way to the door. | a) 

‘ Don’t forget your hat, my dear! ” | | 
Then she turned, picked it up, smiled her rare but. m: 
smile, made a stately, old-fashioned curtsey and | 

3 une shutting the door softly behind her. NG 

_ Lady Guilford sniffed. | 

‘* Good God—curtsey to me! ” she thought, 
creature might have been a duchess—if she’d been a ball 
girl first.”’ | 

Lia she picked up her ‘ Times.” 


and among them was a ‘noisy boy who had Milly Stamp for 
his mother. . 

_ The christening’ parties trailed homeward, but that fed 
by Jane Shears was the largest of the four. Mrs. nice 


had wept loudly in Mr. Pipchin’s arms. 
 “ Of course we know Phere? ’s nothing in them old say- 
# ie admitted Maude Quick; “* but I like to hear ’em yon 
when the water touches ’em. All mine did but Sarah and 
Jack. It always took a lot to make them yowl.”’ 
4 ** You noticed they called him ‘ Tobias,’ Maude? A very 
“old-fashioned name no doubt, but I much wanted it to be 
handed down, to remind us ‘of my old man-o-war’s man 


brother. And Milly said if the child’s first name was 


-€ John,’ she didn’t mind for his second name to be ‘ Tobias.’ 

I went to my brother’s grave last week and I see your Jenny — 

-and the baby—I don’t mind his name—putting a jam pot | 

with some pretty flowers on poor William’s grave. You . 
haven’t got no stone up yet, Maude?” © 

© JT have not,’? said Mrs. Quick, ‘* but the time’: s soon 
coming when I ‘shall be able to do-it. Things are ietes 
up a good bit with my family, thank God.” _ 

| * And so they ought,” declared Jane. ‘‘ A woman like 
“you is a lesson, and I’m thankful to hear the young fellow’ Ss 
‘declared himself-and be going to marry your Dorothy.”’ 


: © Yes—Mr. Pipchin ran him down, in a manner of ‘speak- _ 


ing, and the man’s very willing. T'was only having no 
money made him hang back. John Venman it was, the 


_station-master’s son. I thought so. But he’s not without 
‘reason. Life’s a bargain sale, Jane, as I always say, and | 


we be all in it, to see if we can get something for a bit less 
shan it looks to be worth. And that’s what John Venman — 
thought he’d got; but so soon as he heard there was an 


ny, will rule. him. But that’s no matter. Sea 
i 407 : 


Mr. ‘Piecuin, on a Sunday afternoon, baptized four babies | 


immortal soul on the way, he showed quite nice feelings. at 


CHAPTER XXXVII_ Ly 


: 
5 


_walked beside Jane and expressed satisfaction that the babe 


going ‘to marry (Hovedatar Whi 
is be took on at Greenslade.” i 


een Sarahite haat’ Wondered never conse, Maud 
_ “No, they don’t. And Mr. Pannell’s lifted my Rupe 
to be captain of * The Breadwinner ’—what old Fley use 
_ to own; and more than that, he’s put up J ack’s money; al 
he told me in the open street that there’s a lot more to J 
than meets the eye. He calls him full of promise.” 
** You deserve it all,’? declared Miss Shears. ‘* An 
hope some of this great prosperity will come to yo 
person, Maude. You be like the needle—you clothe eve 
_ body and go naked yourself. I mean you don’t dress to 
’ eredit to your family, and they ought to let a little of th 
‘money come your way, so as you won't have to) wo rk 
i hard.) Ae 
pice They will—Rupert was always a generous man.’ 
_. ** And the rush of change have took us too: Now t 
Nt ancient relation of Frank Rawlings’ be dropped out ( 
comes into her bit of money; and Frank’s Emma have f 
herself hating Redcliff for along time. Fancy hating 
cliff! And they’re going up the country, and Frank le 
the sea for a littlefarm. A dangerous thing for a sea-fari 
- man to take up land, yet sometimes they’ll succeed by : 
And my Johnny have been raised to take Frank’s p 
_ He’s captain of ‘ White Wings’ now. A captain an 
father all inside six weeks! But It haven’t Spoiled L 
_ he’s just himself.’? 
Jane gazed proudly where John and Milly walked 
before with their baby and their friends. _ 
_** Mary Honeywill, I see,’? said Maude, ‘ ‘ and Par: 
: _ grandson, and Ann Upcott also. We was always at 
a e With Parables, but Ann never had no quarrel with us. - 
Out G ha the beastly miller be hearing of my success.”? _ 
7 AVES He’s had his hands full with his poor brother? ‘Ss 


A 


; _ watching Lord—except for. Judith Parable.”” 
i Mrs. Quick nodded. 
 §© P>ve heard about that. Horrors annie interest r m 
i - general way, Jane—seen too many. But in this « 
_ Forrester White is a Parable on his mother’s: side and | 
a right to hope, I’m a bit disappointed there. rev 
_ all’s left to Hal Ward, and such is his feeling for Wi it th 
he may think of him yet, especially as that oy 
more money after all than they expected. 
ra peer bit can’t think of notuniney muna of his. 


NY 


br } 


ing in the bala nee K 
iThtes pitt rs | 


ys free, gratis.’” SON Danae 
rele to know all ‘is to forgive feat 3 said Miss 


isewhere ‘the. ean ae gecunied many ‘other tadane) fon) 
a little crowd was collected at ‘The Cat and Canary’ 
between church hours. Jarvis Jarrett, the publican, stated |) 
particulars for the benefit of a traveller, who had ne : 
but knew no local history. , 
‘ It lies in a nutshell,” i said. ‘* She killed her Hise 
and with a new coal- hammer, bought that day i in this town; — 
and she tried to throw the blame on the man’s nephew. And 
he law didn’t like that part of the murder, and she was — 
brought in guilty and sentenced to death. | But the jury — 
added a strong recommendation to mercy, because, during 
the trial, it came out that the murderess had been called — 
to put up with a lot of cruelty. Not that that can save 
her, though if she’d done it all straightforward—like an 
honest. ‘woman; so to say—they might have thought ‘batten 
of her and let her off with penal servitude for life. | But 
scheming so deep to land an innocent man with the murder Na 
7 made her a lot of enemies, no doubt. Her lawyer fastened - 
on her cunning and tried, with all his might, to show it was | 
ust that plot. against Forrester White that ois madness. i 
e earned his money the lawyer did.’ 


Nauie out of the murdered man’s pocket,’’ said Bob Tnelich,, 
who was of the party. “I thought that out. Wouldn’t © 


ld Gideon squirm in his grave if he knew his stuff was oy 
being spent to save the woman that done forhim?” = 
** My, Bob! You’re a deep one,’’? murmured Michael i 
Membury, who stood at the plumber’s elbow. _ 

MK The judge,’’ continued Jarvis, ‘‘ promised the jury that: 
eir recommendation to mercy should be forwarded to the 
proper quarter; but he didn’t let on by the wink of an eye. 
if he was with *em. A good few of us went up to the Exeter _ 
Assizes to hear the trial, and now it’s all a question for the 
Home Secretary; and he'll have to be quick about it, because | 
she’s down for hanging to-morrow week if he don’t move Ve 
The appeal—three judges heard it—was framed up on there 
being a lot of madness in Judith Parable’s family, and nce 
can be proved that a Merryweather or two was wrong i 
the head and one—her father’s prorher, 3 famous. ‘suicide 

ut they turned it down.” 4 
Then Frank Rawlings spoke. 


¥, “ And Hab the Bene bide i Wintel out his ‘boots 


_ seores beside, for Hal’s sake.’ 


_ revealed a human quality of charm which ne him friends ; 


_ * Judith Parable is let off with penal servitude for life— 


and ride up so quick as I may. Id like to tell him.” 


aK 0 ae, _REDOLIFF 


Sh oes a 


: body that ew Gideon Patahles is well Tee to sign. 


_ ©*T signed the man’s paper yesterday,”? desined, ae 
than Palfrey. ‘* And he made a very fine haul at Gree 
_ Slade. When they knew the Dowager had signed, all did — 
the like. And yet, if you bring reason to bear upon the | 
affair, what do you find? ”’ ; | 
© You find this,”? continued Bob English, who ioe 
» these subtleties; ** you find this, Captain. That if’ the 
woman’s mad, she ought to go free, or else into a lunatic : 
_ asylum, | because a mad person can’t do murder, which is a 
crime, but only homicide, which may not be. And if, on 
_ the other hand, she’s sane; then nought ought to come hej 
tween her and the rope.’ | 
Constable Stamp, off duty and in his Sunday clothes, | 
agreed with Bob. . 
_** They talk of extenuating circumstances,” he said, * bul 
where are they? Granted she had a bad husband, who | 
bullied her and drove her wild off and on; but if every 
woman with a bad husband takes a coals naraney to him, | 
where are we? ”’ : 
Jack Quick next aired his opinions. ~ He was shrewd and 


) 


_ despite his prosperity. | a8 
_ And then came Inspector Honeywill It was unusual to. 
see him at ‘ The Cat and Canary’ in uniform, and an 
unusual event had brought him. | 
_ © Afternoon, Jarvis,’’ he said. ‘ A bit of news just tele 
phoned down from Exeter. Anybody seen Hal Ward? ”’’ 
The bar hummed and Barry Honeywill, conscious of his 
significance, waited till there was peace. A dozen questions 

were thrown at him, but he ignored them all. A 
‘** A reprieve from the Home Office,’’ he said at length 


that’ll mean something like twenty years if she lives so long 
And I’d hoped for news of Ward. He don’t know yet 

Td be sorry if it weren’t for him. She don’t. deserve it. ie | 
Jack Quick spoke. : 
“* Pll go up,”’ he said.. ‘* [ll get my bicycle, Tnepeitay 


_ He departed on his mission, while Inspector Honeyw 
nae to Parable’s Mill with his news. He met J 
Ann Upcott and his own niece, Mary Honeywill, all retur 
ing from the christening party, for on more than one oc 
sion euean Parable had asked pate when z paitne | the ae 


P Tt will save Hal’s brain,”’ he said. 


how he did so. : 


Sundays, and Joseph displayed no particular emotion. 


ment on principle. It’s a thing I don’t hold with.”’ 


work out her salvation and her son’s spared a fearful blow.’ 
** I may tell you I signed Hal Ward’s petition myself,”’ 


added Joseph, “—not from any feeling for the woman: I _ 
hated her always; but on principle. If he’d left his farm 


to her, then I should have wished her dead and not signed; 
Ward’s a very respectable character and always have been 


in prison I expect.”’ 


matter was not immediately mentioned one ever alluded 


ever, before the meal was ended. 


bicycle and ride up over and tell Ward.” 


prben the youth did one this day. ie 


So much for her then,”? he said. ‘‘ She deserved very _ 
well to hang; but for my part I’m against capital punish- — ; 


- © More do I,’’ declared the other, ** and now she can 


but seeing all goes to Ward, that’s right and reasonable, 


_ ** Hal Ward’s mother is to be spared alive, gan et said, ae 
** and since he doesn’t yet know it, I’ll ask you to go up | 
over, Joe, when you’ve swallowed your food and tell him.”? 
_ *© Fe does know it,’? explained Michael Membury, who _ 
had returned to supper. ‘* The Inspector brought the news 
into ‘ The Cat and Canary,’ and young Jack Quick—him | oe 
that’s saved the family name—went off instanter to get his - x 


_ 


ns, to top| and ied bend. Sree ney ve 
di to the sex was not believed to He 

* er he did entertain undisguised respect, ifno more, __ 
ind this friendship had taken the shape of stern, reiterated __ 

v name to sea tt ai and avoid the Ss apehna seth and ‘bitter ie 


Ss ector’ s news and Joe also leaned his exceeding relief, a 


Pail rsd it, aia was presently surprised to learn en an 
_ When they arrived at Parable’s Mill, he drew the master _ | 


3 aside and informed him that his sisber anita was not to die. Oy 
_ They sat in the parlour, which was only occupied — On 


And he’s put up with a lot in a very good spirit. She’ll die ee 


_ Mr. Honeywill went his way and with subdued thankful- Vo 
ness, the party presently sat down to dale but the great — 


to it in front.of Mr. Parable. He spoke of it himself, how- : 


_ Times change and nought lasts for ever,’? declared \ 4 
oseph. _T little thought I should live to hear of a Quick 
catched i in a good deed; but, if what you say is true, eae ey. 


ae aaa oe it pri) Wield : sp ou 
i The), turbine. had been established and was 
admiration. It had increased’ the mill’s. powers 
tially, and Joseph — calculated that it must pay for | 
_ within a reasonable time; but dilatory workmen and some 
? mistaken orders were. mah anbals for delay in the 


We “minated as all ‘at Parable’ s had hoped to see Sela, iS) iG 
Joseph was still saying harsh things on this subject wh 
ane Mary rose to go home. Her mind had moved quickly an 
she told Mr. Parable that, in her opinion, some member 
Cog mne! family ought to go and see the master of * Three > i 
- neys ’ that night. » : ey 
ie It’s a terrible delicate situation)? she at ‘“* OF bout 
you. must realize that. I feel for him more than anybod; 
_ and I believe you do really, Mr. Parable. If we think wh: 
this looks like to him, we can see a little of what he mu: 
be feeling. He’s fought so hard for his mother and take 
_ his petition all over the country; and they say his hair ha 
begun to turn grey. And now—to-night—he knows she 
_to live, and he will be—oh, anybody can guess how he’ll be 
And to see one of you from here—Mr. Membury or Joe 
_ Let Joe go up, Mr. Parable! You’ve been so loteccheam 
‘ as signed the petition and everything. al Me 
“JT did it on principle, girl—not for the vile woman. ae 
ae ss And a very noble principle too, But do a little ee 
eh et and let Hal know fo ent ae ‘Te Deaths of him 
glad for him.” 
- Then Joe spoke. 
Pll see you Pe Miss Mary, and then go up to § ‘Three 
1. ape any be) 
© You'll do no “such thing, you oaf,”’ replied aoe | 
\ © Time enough for you to offer to see ‘people home wher 
Ne ask you. She wills you to go up and see War 1. 
 That’s enough. That’s reasonable, as all she says is re 
_ able. And you can go; and you can tell him I’m glad that 
his blasted, man-slaying mother is to live long enough 
on her peace with her Maker. And thats. all there 
ate | 
Dae Mie you. a iguana a) Mr. Puechie ‘od we 
ie And it’s dark and rough out of doors, so perhaps i 
see me on my way. I’d wish it, and he won’t mind. 
not settled down to the black night lanes yet after Li 
ppeuen oy very ta to be home Ss anyne ee a 


qn 


you sa) 0, he can wait on you,” answered Tosep 
u hear, Joe.” — ue 
That such B thing should: apo without causing Mr. 
arable | annoyance, was hardly appreciated even by those. 
ho heard him, and not even by himself. He, of all 
men, least understood the quiet influence Mary Honey- 
vill had exerted upon him. He had now known her for 
0 long a, time, and her tact had proved so admirable, that. 
he work of modifying the prejudices of half a century Bea 
eeded | in a manner to challenge no comment. But, while — 
Mary felt her personal triumph, she was well aware ‘that A 
ial yet extended no whit beyond herself. Mr. Parable 
- esteemed her and did not hide his high opinion, but his out-— 
ook upon marriage was unmodified, and as yet not a shadow 
of suspicion concerning the truth had entered his mind. : 
_ In one sense she had made progress and won a 
influence; yet Joe was another proposition altogether, and — 
she knew well enough that his grandfather’s friendship with 
the young man was not at present such as would survive the | 
truth. Joseph still held his grandson very hentys and 
Mary dared not press her championship. at 
_ ** Have you tackled your father yet, my darling bud} > ny : 
he asked her, when presently they: were alone under the » 
darkness and he had kissed her and hugged her. Psy 
Tt must be a little longer, Joe,’’ she said, ‘* but AY 
ve be much longer. I’m home now for good, and when 
T’ve settled down and Christmas has passed, then I’m going © 
to do it. Father will ask me what I mean to do then, and | , 
_ when I’m going to take up paying work. And that will be 
_ the time to let him into the secret. I’m very hopeful that — 
father will be on our side, when he understands; and your 
grandfather i is changing—very, very slowly; but he’s chang-. 
ing. This fearful affair has shocked him a lot more than 
nybody guesses. He doesn’t know how much himself; but 
thas. He’s gentler—he’ s more human in a way.”? | 
as That’s your work. Annseesit. She pointed it out to 


a 


@ Then ‘let: me go on a , bit longer. Our two iived depend 
on Hep Oe lk | : 
Ge Nog i suppose they do. But it?s a wisht job waiting and a 

"shame on such a woman as you. I bain’t worth it.” 
6 Yow’re worth the world and all the stars to mee Asay 
A Then he saw her home and set his face for the wind ‘swep | 
pont: a has ats nee 


ing to enjoy a display. 


had my bestest pleasure out of the electrics before the 


ness was afore we started on ’em! Sometimes I can alm 
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CHAPTER XXXVI : 


Tue turbine meant serious week at Parable’ S, sofa it by 
“means decreased the labours of Michael Membury and J 
or Mr. Parable himself, for with new powers dawned 
possibilities, and Joseph was not the man to miss them 

But, when first the electric light flashed through the » mill a 
it came as a pleasure rather than a business, and none took a 
greater delight in the dazzle than the master himself. He 
loved it, and spent many unfruitful moments in switchin 3 
it on and off, when nobody was by to see him playing. An 
then, after the novelty had passed, Mr. Parable took a 
unexpected and stern line with his new treasure. Ff 
became suddenly avaricious of the light, commanded the 
household jealously to turn it off when they left a room and 
made trouble when Ann occasionally forgot his direction 

_ She voiced this phase to Jane Shears who arrived one evel 


_ © *Tis like everything else, my dear,” declared Ann; ‘ 
- looking forward be the better part, and you may say that 


came.. Us thought we was going to live in a blaze of glor 
_ but far from it. For now Miller’s took miserly about 
and dares us to turn ’em on, or leave ’em shining half a_ 
_ minute afore or after we need ’em. In fact, strange though 
it may sound to you, I never properly knowed what dar. 


_ eatch myself wishing the oil lamps back again; and so do 
Mike Membury. Such is life, no doubt.” — BEEN 
Jane condoled, and then came Mr. Parable himself al 
belied Miss Upcott’s gloomy fears, for he was in a graci 
_ mood, turned on the light for the benefit of ‘Miss | Sh 


Mg garden, that she might see the effect from Sabchason ei 
‘* A proper fairy-land,’’ said Jane; ‘* but it shows up 
wrinkles, Joseph! Poor dear Ann looks a ’undred-— 
he ig Rasa aye 
PON alka UN ARN SDE I SY Ne 


It was in this Bisiapie conte that Mr. Parable sek out on noe 
the following day at noon for Woodbury village. His mind — 
moved slowly but steadily, and there had come into it of. 
late a certain conviction and deep sense that he lay under — 
considerable obligations to a fellow creature. That his — 
_benefactress was a woman, Mr. Parable might well have — 
regretted in other circumstances, and that she belonged to — 
a different generation from his own must have made him ~ 
resentful and impatient a year ago. But now he accepted 


- the situation and, the soul of probity according to his own 


- lights, set out to learn how best he might repay the debt. 
- Upon Parable’s Lease, where it ran to the main road, 
Joseph stood for a few moments and talked with Moses 


“ lt 


: i Pannell. A little crowd was assembled to watch a spec- — 


‘tacle. The miller’s ereat elm would fall presently. Its — 
_ hour had come, and the pattern it had painted upon the © 
sky for unknown years must soon vanish. A great gash 
Pend} in the bole upon the meadow-side, while, opposite, 


a cross-cut saw, in two pairs of hands, bit through the © 


mighty trunk, The pigmies laboured and already in its 
Das top the giant revealed a tremor not born of the wind. 
Mr. Parable had sold his elm outright to Mr. Pannell, and © 
“the latter now superintended the business of throwing it. _ 
‘When the miller had gone forward, the deed was done. 


1 Yipheve came a mournful, hollow seliids where an old man | 


with a sledge-hammer drove wedges into the saw cut; while | 
above, a responsi¥e shiver to the topmost twig of the elm 
4 responded to his blows. It seemed that the tree awakened 


‘and throbbed at some dim sense of evil and ruin now _ 


, imminent. Then the midget struck his last stroke, stood 
~ back and lifted his eyes with the rest of the company aloft _ 
into the towering ramage of the elm already thickening to _ 
inflorescence. Whereupon began that magnificent descent. _ 
Very slowly, as though it fought against “ destruction, the 
tree inclined from the perpendicular; then, with solemn 
sweep, the vast height swung away from its place, described 
an aerial arc and so with increasing speed, with a jolting — 
‘erash that shook the ground, with a roar, as of thunder, — 
came headlong to earth. It cast up mud and clots of grass; 
‘it ploughed the meadow with splintered, quivering limbs © 
and then lay stricken and still. From a living tree to a 
battered log it sank, and no man ever saw wreck and 
ruin fall more lightning-like upon a fair thing. The — 
‘mass was crushed curiously flat and shapeless by its own _ 


fy 
vy 
ify 


if 


vy 


I 


far) 


if 


_ side, when Gideon’s coffin sank to earth, the subsequ 
reaction left its mark, though only other®, not himself, w 


416. : ne 
huge sent 


- touched the cant were ‘one 
_ the concussion of the fall. a 


mere le: yest: in the isokea on to an emotion 0 s 
fearful significance. | Moses Pannell, writing in his 
black book, had stood well clear of the falling elm, b 
had not calculated on this farther out-thrust of | 
_ branches broken from the mass and discharged beyo id 
radius. An old, experienced woodman shouted a warnin 
but it came too late and was lost in the roar of 
descending tree. Thus, though beyond the circle — 
the fall, Pannell lay within a danger either unknown > 
forgotten, and a heavy bough, propelled from the _ i 


dropped him to the earth. It was as though the great e 
had known its destroyer and been revenged in the mom 
_ of death. / 

Moses made an effort to rise, but could only del. to 
_ knees; then he rolled over again, and. when the cro 
reached him he was unconscious. . My 

Meantime, ignorant of the disaster, tioush he bad hea 
the crash of his tree in the distance, Joseph Parable | 
“ceeded. ‘n 

Life had aged him janclie and though he had ood u 
the tragedy of his brother? s death and mourned at the g 


_ conscious: OF at, He went even more silent than of : 
but he had grown, either softer in his judgment, or el 
‘indifferent and less acutely interested in life as it. unfol 
_ around him. Whether this might prove a transient con 
_ tion, or a permanent modification of character, none ¢ 
tell. Physically he showed no changes. He never | 
and was as active and energetic as usual. | ne 


neither the miller’s misfortunes nor iis ¢ dark ented 
Micah had modified that regard the provision merchant e: 
tained for him . Their amity was based upon fran 

- for Mr. Honeywill never altered his own opinic efi 
- Joseph, and the friendship embraced need diff nees_ an 
- opposed estimates of duty and conduct. in 


: dinner ay appointment and an on 
Uslatil Peles, : 


ata a a of one ne plain to Roe that hel, 
hed for private conversation. They sat together. behind — 
riley in Mr. Honeywill’s little office, and smoked their 
A acteata Mr. Parable had. detected in his friend a 


siren 


Wis 


i pa ay 
bit wa oat ge a _ Here ae is cull tine faloe as. 
u may say though Spring is nearly come. Offers of oH 
_ London have reached her, and yet she hangs fire. I?ve. 
planted the crops” as you know and given her a wondrous — 
estan and Haiel when L want to see the return cite it 


bea | heed and bona 3 nae and Nu ide oron money — 
ffered . and good work, and. yet she—of all girls—can’t make 
‘ala mind. For my sake, if not her own, you'd think 


‘You can trust her—a most amazing, trustworthy piece 

-for a woman. But I’ve come to the conclusion it takes 
our own Nenevation to understand you and value you,’” 
answered be Uddin atl ys Not that. ye own generation, 


ith he young.’ 
a ‘True—up to a , point, 2 ddmitted Mr... Honeywill, i But 
between a father and a daughter, such as me and Mary, 
there’s no gap. I run on again in her, you understand, 
d she feels to me as the branch to the bough.” ne 
‘Well, what are you grizzling about? Have it out with rie) 
She? s a girl unlike all others, and you can feel sure 

1e7ll never go back on her word, or her duty. Tve™ given 
her a good. bit of my sense off and on and I’m hopeful she’ll 
profit by. it. The man that really knows women knows how 
to trust ’°em I suppose, and where to trust, though it sounds 
a mad thing to do. I certainly didn’t think, till TL met 


was 


ur ies aaa that ia could Labi oe CG em; bat ae 


en au _ REDCLIFF : 
ye tend eoteh and through. Ar 


ae a, and what ae nRer ay tollom, 


: _ justice is justice; and justice demands I recognise all t 


own surprise, in the ae of my ae friends ‘daughter 
-She’s the rare exception to the rule and perchance th 


nh oats ** because things have got to be said. I’m 
courage and her lofty ambitions; but even if I was no 


ever ground wheat to my knowledge, and if there’s one 

thing I hate above another it would be to lie under an obli- 
gation and take anything for nothing. And but for the 
_ fearful murder of my brother, I should have tackled t 


Your young girl has served Parable’s a wonderful g 
turn, and I stand for Parable’s and give her due credit | 
it; and the credit for a good turn is about all anybody | 
i does get for doing ’em as a rule—even if they get that. 
_ But your Mary has put money in my pocket—yes, t 
young creature, her. wits guided by science, has added 


in many women would be barlous bad for the world 


others thinly scattered round—about as rare as thunde 
bolts I expect. But you and me can’t ever expect to se 
another, | Four-leaved clover’s commoner than a str: 
woman.”’ : ae 

‘© You’d leave the future to her? ” 

‘©T would. She can be trusted to do the mone thi 
Armed with her deep knowledge and good sense, she’ll k 
around all that offers and keep herself for the best in 
She knows her worth—be sure of that—none better.’ 

*¢ She thinks a lot of you, too,’’ confessed Mr. Honeyv 

‘I’m here on her account this minute,’’ contin 


disposed to her, after discovering her qualities and her h 


still there would be things to say. I’m the fairest man that 


matter some months ago. But now I’m going to do 


my means—or will do so in a year’s time. And, as.if the 
was not enough, she’s shown me something about female 
I didn’t know; and that, in strict confidence, Roger, 
worth while also.’ « 
_ §* All to the good, Joseph. Tm proud to hear you pr 
her.”’ : : Ae 
“Yes, Tm properly sorry to find any woman can car 


large. Few, at best, will ever be able to carry brains, a 
more than most of ’em can carry corn. 


she’s done for me. I shan’t be comfortable in my mi : 
till I’ve made Mary a tidy return. It must be. Not some 


ad 


‘haw f 


done for me. And on my life I can’t think of the right 


of books. Books are her god seemingly.” 


tell you what would best satisfy her than you can tell your- 


self. Not that there’s any reason for anything, because _ 


if your best friend’s daughter can’t serve you for love, more 
have I, because I’d far sooner her knowledge should have 


She’s tremendously drawn by the mill and your family.” 
ons ‘Family I’ve none, as you know, but my grandson. 


} 


SI aN ns ep ee 
oe ee ‘ ae ie 


bid, he’ll need to be a passing bright one.’ 


- Honeyvill; ‘* and meantime, I’ll tell her how well-minded 


you find yourself towards her.  She’ll be amazing proud to | ; 


: gee _you’re wishful to do her a good turn.’ 


_ “ Tf she names anything in my power to give, it shall be | 
he hers,” promised the miller. ‘* Tell her that, and say I’ll 


expect her to come with her mind made up o’ Sunday.” 
_ “A brave offer; I thank you in her name, Joseph.” 
_ The subject dropped and they discussed other ies, 


favourite American apples in his pocket, Mr. Parable took 
friendly farewell and started for home. hd 


e believed that he had been fatally injured but. still lived. 


‘tinued to be conflicting, and even Joe and Mike were not 


_ the truth. 


; - REDOLIFF VO as ae A 
rubbishy — keepsakes but something rake of what she’s _ 


ing. A good lump of money perhaps might be best and _ 
2 usefulest to such as her if you don’t object. Or else a pack pie 


_. ** To money I’ve got no objection whatever, nor yet to cal 
‘ books, ?? answered Roger Honeywill; ‘‘ but I can no more | 


shame to her. She’s been delighted about the affair and so : 
shone : you than anybody else. And she felt the same. i 
And, if as you say, she’s drawn, *tis me alone of our house x 
that could interest such as her. She must have brains, that | 


- woman; and if she ever takes a husband, which God for- _ 


ay « Ask her to dinner on Sunday, Joseph,’’ suggested Mr. A 


hen Mary returned, and an hour later, with some of his 


- But he had not arrived before news of the great disaster ao 
reached him. Everybody ‘was talking about the accident _ 
to Moses Pannell, and a thousand rumours ran through the © 

_ twilight. Some declared that he was dead; while others _ 


- 


_ Not until he reached the elm did Joseph learn any particu-' _ 
lars; but numerous men and women wandered in the theatre _ 
of the disaster and inspected the fallen giant. Work upon _ 
it had been suspended after the catastrophe. Details con- 


if Breed The miller therefore soon set off again to learn © i 
He found Moses Pannell conscious and desirous to see 


lie The busy man’s back was broken and he must soon 
expire. The parish nurse attended him and Bob ee a 


| Di i. 


: é : 


ha wilderness. of patient work thrown away—all lost. de 


‘ ‘said Mr. Parable. 


mn and leading men dying buchnesunbi it makes atheists—it mak 


all left undone. Nobody to do it—nobody. _ 


— work you can’t bring under no rule of ‘vine: justice.’ ‘a 


sat. beade. Hane | ae Berne felt ‘he al 
- nothing; his mind was already clouded; b ei) 
_ the situation. He was ae it in terms « 
alone. 


to a em now—none to pe up the Hani Bone 


_ He looked up at Mr. Parable as he entered. 
**T’m done, Miller. Your elm’s broken my tack. qy] 
-ended—all I was yee for and | scheming yal pete fe 


a apnea and the knaves will only Be ue of ae V 
ckets.’” : 
** Where there’s so much life, surely there’s PODS Mo: 


ee wor 
God know 
-what’ll happen to Redcliff : I don’t. Where’s the leade sf 
_ Where’s the fighters and fearless ones? I don’t know. [’v 

never found ’em. And the waterworks touch and go. 
they'll be lost to us now; and the new road—there’ll be 
man to fight for the cliff road now. It’s lost. A few 
_ doubt God Almighty in this place, Bob, when they hear 
struck. When things happen, like great wars and fam: 


“* No—no hope but to linger a doubttul time. © 


_atheists.”” 
He rambled on and they listened to the combined sig fi 
’ cance, and futility of the dying man’s words. Mr. Pa 
nell’s destruction had extended to his intelligence. ~ Bot 
his listeners observed how his mind had fallen with i 
body; how, while the ruling passion persisted strongly n 
Ce aes in death, judgment was already dead a 
megalomaniac values playing tricks with the busy mi 
_ fading brain. | ane 
“To be took,” he said. ‘To be snatched away, 
_ know the place ‘all naked and helpless and. lifting its 
to me in vain. Bad work—cruel work, Joseph Parab. 


is You’ ve aia a very useful thread, Moses, ne a 


het work; aid you ain’t gone “yet youn he 
ues be spared. a good while yet. And cor 
Re) ant as useful while Be dale lie on your beck. 


ae 


i 


d han 


ag | di not one with a single heart—who puts ts 
Rec lift ps like: I do,’? he answered. ‘I was training — 


ack Quick in the way he should go; but all’s lost now.’? if 
‘The doctor arrived at this moment and silenced the sick — 
an and his friends. Both Bob and Mr. Parable took — 
idly leave of the sufferer, promising to see him again — 
next da ay; and they waited below to hear young iin ‘i 
Bewes | “upon the subject before leaving Pannell’s home. — 
In half an hour the physician joined them. He explained 
that. no power could sustain life in the bon tie for more 
han twenty-four hours. i 7 
tye Don’t let him suffer more pain than he must, Doctor,” | q 
rged Bob, when Mr. Parable had left them. — “ Pain’s a_ 
fearful thing for weakening the wits. Already you can see 
how poor Moses have took leave of himself and be eal 
in a big way about his own importance—the oy last. one 
he’d do if he wasn’t all shook up.” ai 
_ “ He shan’t suffer,” promised the younger man. ‘ I’m 
with you there, English. No dying patients of mine ‘shall 
ever have to endure a pang that I can save them. Too 
-many of us don’t care about the pain and let a patient) 
endure more than he need, after he’s powerless to make his 
will felt. It’s a lack of imagination from which doctors and — 
“many men of science suffer, you know. ‘As for what you — 
heard poor Pannell saying about his own greatness, that’s N 
ubconscious suggestion. The ‘doors are open now and the 
defences down. You can look at his innermost thoughts and A 
see and hear the feeble truth of him.”” 4, a 
- But Bob would not grant so much.’ ROO CON a 
_ “ That’s cruel and_ hateful, ee * he said. el 
amned to the cold-blooded science that can strip a man 
down to the bone and explain away every good thought and 
generous hope, and find truth only in his weakness and ual | 


f Red And there’ S ce in what Moses says. The walls 


eae. ue ie ioe fitted past them in the dasha) but tae 

Morey saw her. all . 
Tf you’re baie to see Mr. Pannell, you ate toile My 
Miss Denning,’’ he said. “ He’s just had a strong | sedative o 
and should be asleep, I trust, by this time.”” Ww 
* Will he waken from that 'sleep ? *? she asked doubttully. Hi 
i (pane not; ay ign he will,’ A eae hg) aa anti ate 


Mary Honeywiit had determined the day and aur : 


The enemy, so to call him, had delivered himself into h 


I expected. So you set your wits to work; and if you want 
_anything—up to five and twenty pounds or so, Molly— 
know he’s good for it. Don’t fret him by asking for 


is one thing at the Mill I do want and I’d dearly value; an 
if he told you that he would give me anything in his powe: 


- T’d hint at caution. I don’t think you ought to ask for « 
of his old treasures. I warn you against that, because | 
ay papas and oe like are anne and fee low 


‘Then came the communication from Joe’s grandfather. 
_ viting himself to dinner on a day a fortnight hence— 
_ Mary postponed her confession until that meeting had tak 


cated, even though the result might prove disastrous. 


bank ’ and leave the. figure to him.’ 


words ? 


figure of speech not to fe pushed too far. You? re BS a 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


she should tell her father that she was engaged to 


place. Some shadow of intuition whispered delay, and 
now, in half a dozen words from her parent, the future wa 
made clear to her. Her own action at least seemed in 


termination succeeded doubt; and that was a gain to Ma 


hands—up to a point. She cherished every word that M. 
Honeywill now told her concerning Mr. Parable’s wish 
but they modified her own intentions and put her fat 
into the background. 
Roger explained the situation. 
§* Very well in keeping with Joseph - Parable—just wha 


little. If it was me, I should say ‘ money for yous sav1. 
te It’s very kind—very, father. And I agree sin you— 
it would hurt Mr. Parable if I made too light of it. The 

then he couldn’t well refuse. You’re positive he used th 


Mr. Honeywill eyed his daughter doubtfully. 


than me, Molly, but naturally, not half so wise. 


aaa 


J** Not ‘his old treasures, fathers. is: one ‘ot his. new 
tr asures I’ve set my mind on.” Ae 
‘Don’t ask for anything very big, ee because it ge 
wouldn’t be manners, my dear.”’ Regs 
Again Mary played with her father, ae 
“* Tt is rather big—very big indeed; but if he promised, 
he can’t go back upon it, can he? ”’ 
Roger exhibited uneasiness. 
“ To think you could be grasping ! ’’ he said. ch 
ne 7 yes—none more so than I when I’m roused,”’ vee 
** But don’t be frightened, father. Tm sure of — 
this : you’d be the last to deny me yourself, and I'm only ay 
oe fond of Mr. Parable than you are.”’ i 
_ © He’s fond of you too for that matter—a great wonder _ 
_in a way—and I believe he knows that you did more for 
him than the turbine. You’ve got down deep into him. 


poe as) 


eye. Pd be mighty sorry for any shadow to come between 
you.’ 
el Ai anything comes between, father, it won’t be a 
shadow.” 
PCOS AC very lonely life he leads, as all old men must face; 
but he’s lonelier than most by reason of bad fortune. All 
his own gone but that nice boy and, owing to Joe’s empty 


1 
% 
th 


_ trusted you all your life, my pretty dear, and I won’t begin 
to distrust you now.’ | 
© Tt?s neck or nothing,” she said. ‘“‘ I’d love to tell you 
what ’m going to ask for; but I’d love better still to has | 
_ you I’ve got it. So we’ll wait till Sunday.’’ u a 
-” © One word,” urged Mr. Honeywill. * Don’t. set your _ 


_ He thinks about you. There’s more in it than meets the | 


head, he can never be of much account to his grandfather. _ 
So don’t vex him. Money won’t vex him. However, I’ve 


x mind on the ‘ ‘grandfather ? clock. That’s worth big money © : 


_ to my certain knowledge, and he couldn’t replace it. A 
_ traveller offered him one hundred guineas for that clock— ay 
well. knowing, of course, it was worth double.’ Te Slo 
© No, father, I vont ask for the clock. ‘ don’t much a 
a admire 1t.72 Hes 
- There came news inoue the shop. The disaster | to 
a Moses Pannell had travelled as far as Woodbury and the © 
event put all lesser affairs out of Mr. Honeywill’s mind. — 
oe was not a great admirer of the dying man or his a 

_ activities. he ay 
Her thoughts made Mary distracted and nervous s during’ 


ell ae aul, if she were able to get to him in time; but this ree 


the days that intervened. Her first intention had been to. oe 


oy, 
AY 
\ 


oy now, Miss Mary—now the great elm be gone,”’ said ut 
- mured Joe. “ You’d think the linch-pin was out ne i: 


ae ** So Moses feared himself at the end, ty answered hi 


7 hae difficult a ideo, she 


f was very fond. Mary ever secu associated tary 


ye ‘ Three Spinneys * want my brother, that oui there h 


ean Joe.” } 


aa ne 


seeing him before Sunday came. — fat hy 
him a should her ees be cae co 


against i as time ee but abe did not eer ies 
mind; it was ‘ neck or nothing * as bi stats told nica 


pie arrived at. Bhi s “Mill attired in nen very | 
clothes: five minutes before the dinner hour. 


“a am ‘and that she \oonaeed to mention. ‘the ma 
Heed to him, when dinner was done. 

Ann and Michael Membury made most of the convers 
‘tion and Joseph praised the parsnips—a root of which 


fang) into a melancholy Dhan: : 
** A good many active men me get a move on now a 

-gone,’’ declared Mr. Parable. ‘* He thwarted progress 

some directions, though none ever meant better.”? _ 
‘* You can watch the church tower something beauti: 


** I can’t see Redcliff without poor Mr. Pannell,’’ 


wheel now he’s dropped.” 


human life—nought to dg with pe on Tee ‘ 


anne Folk wt be telling more about the price of bau es 
than about Moses Pannell, the day after he’s buried. And 
_ other busy ones will fill his shoes. and mend his feat ate 
commit new faults of their own.’ © 


_ memories, grandfather,”’ ‘said Joe. | | i 
“* That’s where he will bide,’’ answered Me 


: at along” with the other fading shadows. And, perh be 
ue when we are smarting under the lash of this Council } 


- Board, one here and there will wish we’d got him 
_ But a man’s fans don’t often rise to ee a Dau 


Yow for ie orgs aes he dale. Mf And no need t 
e Don’t pitch my gift too low.??) : 
* Anything in your power to. give me, Mr. Parable? So- a 


“That x was the word—anything less tha the mill—ean’ He ' 

She falehed ‘and spoke to the purpose. | ae a 
<°T love the mill and everybody in it—you and Ann sales 

oS but I dont want your beautiful old mill; I want 


r pie very, Very own. And that is your wonderful— 
wor derful Joe, Mr. Parable !’’ \ 
_ The old man did not immediately grasp the ‘significance 

of this speech. It puzzled him and he scowled ea ; 
ii to the ‘flushed face before him. ue 
ey Want Joe—want Joe? What should you want with ’ 


{ < 


? No jokes—I don’t like ’em.”’ 

i TT want to marry Joe! Dear, dear Mr. Parable, give 
e your precious Joe! ”’ 

A thousand wrinkles puckered the miller’s countenance | | 
and he tarted as though stung in a dozen places at once. O : 
His wooden pipe fell out of his mouth. He ie less 
angry Le Degas ie j 
eee: 


A ae ‘ealling-you'd thoy up all and marry that Tene | 
zany of a boy? Tell me I’m out of my mind—dreaming— 
laft! Ig: can’t be. It can’t surely be that [ve hoard 


Mary had picked up Mr. Parable’ S pipe and pressed down | us 


a anded the pipe to Joseph, lighted the spill ane held it to | 
_bowl._ ‘i 
oe ries he smoked and stared at ee while she. a 


Pa Not i the best I ever saw, but the gentlest, Hen 
abeese kindest, wisest. I love him, oh I love him, Mr. _ 
There’ s Easel ng in the world vets me. Ane if 


126 ae a a ty -REDCLIFF . een 


- Joe—I can explain him to you if you’ll only listen.”” 


your parts wanted a man at all, I should have doubted i 
_. but to think you could look twice at that great piece 
earth and be caught by a fair outside—A mad world- 


: i dear Mr. Parable.’’ 


of only possible marriage. Oh, and it means so muc > 


_ the world. You promised me, you promised me! ’” 


Joveliest, rarest things about him. He’s not. clever, | 


-** Shocks are best on an empty stomach, when shocks 


_ as any other wretched girl! And after all my praise, : 
Imy advice to you—after the trouble I took to show y 
e net you. You needn’t pretend nothing; and in any case — 


But I’m no fool, though so old. I know what this mean 


thing. 


Tiage, 
affairs nobody ever yet got to the bottom of.’’ 


me. You aaa den the ipa in no. ihe pa oe 
half so difficult as the turbine. His simplicity is one o: 


plenty of men; but something far, far finer than that. 
body knows it but me; but I can explain the Noein 


_ Mr. Parable rubbed his stomach. i 
‘“ You’ve ruined my digestion for the day,’? he sa 


have got to be. If anybody had told me that a wom 


mad world sure enough! And to find you are as big af 


safety ! ”’ | 
** I want safety with joe, Joe’s another word for safe 


‘You want Joe. Which is to say of course, iiee Joel 


it’s going to be what you want, not what he may want, or 
anybody else. .My word was given and I’ll keep my word. 


a very cunning, graceless, womanish job, young Mary.. 
I was true to myself, I’d ope that door and send you pe 
ing and kick Joe after you. I would. Imay yet. The: 
a mighty dark side to this.”’ oe 

** But take it on its bright side, dear Mr. Parable. Te 
looks so gloriously bright to me—and Joe.’ 

** And [ve told you the truth about marriage a score 
times sand tried to give you understanding of the cur 


oT ‘don’t believe anybody knows the truth abot n 
*? answered Mary. ‘I believe it’s one of tists 


_ © And yet such a one as you would sink to try.’ | 
“ With Joe, yes; because marriage with him ST b 


cause there’s poetry and beauty in him, ine dreams; aL 
And dreams that come ue are the most precious th 


; cick tears were in her Eyer waiting to aed 


“ Many men Route do 


ks? answered the ales Bie 


uu and then send that over-grown monster of a boy to hell 
r his roguery. For to hide this was little less than a 


there’ s been enough violence in my family, and enough 
ears shed, and enough blood. I’m tired. My sun’s set- | 
ng and you can’t fight in the twilight. I’m tired, I say— _ 
and it’s Sunday. Bide here and wipe your.eyes. T’ll call — 
the wretch. He knows all about it of course? ”’ : . 
Me a Indeed he does not, Mr. Parable. Not a word Ahade poe 
it. He’s not heard of your generous goodness to me, or 
: ane T’ve begged for. He loves me; but he loves me well 
enough and wonderfully enough to wait. He knew you | 
eared for me; but he thought you’d be terribly angry if he | 
eared for me. So there it was. We just suffered. Oh, we 
did! — ‘We wouldn’t either of us do anything to fret you. 
And then when you offered me anything—anything I wanted 
why, it was Providence, Mr. Parable—simply kind, lov- 
ing Providence looking after us. Because I don’t want any- 


_you could care for me a little, you mustn’t blame Joe for 
following your example.”’ Ve 
Joseph did not answer. He shook his head at her, then 


Her heart throbbed and her spirit trembled, for she knew 
that she had conquered. She fought her thronging tears 
and when Mr. Parable returned, spoke again. Something 
urged her to be talking to him. | 

_  Tt’s the greatest thing I’ve ever done—the very greatest 
—to make Joe love me,’’ she said. ‘* He was positive that _ 
_you knew best, and he had made up his mind to be a — 
bachelor, Mr. Parable; | and then, quite unconsciously— 
against his good intentions you may say, he had to love 


er like any man in the world well enough to marry him; _ 
| yet, so marvellous is Joe, that I loved him aose the)" 


Gra i 


first moment I saw him.’ 
‘that something serious had happened from his grandfather’ gon il 
ms and a glance not lacking in respect, the old man re- 


is ¢ ee from head. to Fae It seemed that Mary’s confes- 


1t things out of their bitter disappointment, and make _ 
rue the day and learn you never to be so crafty again. vi 
a my men would spend their shock and disappointment on 


Pe) knowing my famous views on the subject. But) 


thing else in the world but Joe. And—and if a man like ~ 


disappeared, and she heard him shouting to his grandson. — : 


e; and I had to love him. I never thought that I could ‘i 


a The: young man appeared at this moment. He guessed Me: 
voice, but knew not what it was. With quickened percep- ie, 


ded his mighty limbed grandson and measured him with | 


ue Had run on. 
denote vast shee and, ever eeciie! Me i 
was determined, if possible, to pluck something for hims 
—a very great thing—out of this unexpected calami 


-Almighty’s ways are past understanding, as we all kn 
and my hearing is not so sharp as it was. But this. Ww i 


* 


_ brain his gone back on her, or my cider has got in her h at 


( This have got to be, because she wills it, and I don’ 
h how rene Ss any Simin for any of us. 8 


and honourable yaeding to your Boor ie and antl 
wits, and. you’ve got to do your duty now and pay f 


if 3 si cath 


relighted his pipe and sat down again before sea wee > 


wants you for a husband—you, Joe Parable—empty u 


and when I offered her something worth having, ans 


He now addressed Joe. He was quite calm. He even 
‘* Take that chair afore me and listen,’’ he said. ‘* ” 
can always get to my ear, for her voice is as clear as 
And she’s just told me, in good, plain English, that 
story and all. There she sits—rose red as well she ma 
me that she’ll take nought but you! And whether her fir 


I can’t say; but that’s how we stand. And not a w 
not a word, Joe Parable, unless you’d make me a | 


4} 


folly you’ve committed behind my back.’’ 
_ Mr. ince s humour was hake on his easyer 


ue) Phere, peuudbachent? ie he said, ‘ a 
The miller Boers hoe ‘i ae 


Mary Hab eae Wan. PR 
O, het 2 ahe said. 


Att 


oe 


the saltings and water-meadows, between Redcliff 


| spting—ifor old and young alike. Even old bones can fe 


finest moment of my life, Jonathan. A tremendous 


DPI tell you— there’ s a fitness in telling you first of all, 
cause we’re such old pals. I’m engaged to be marrie 
_ It’s just happened. The best and noblest girl on eart 

Captain ! ”’ 


and begged the other to repeat his statement. The 
shook hands. 


asked. 4 


| “his « own thought. 


was clad in grey and his long legs-overtook a squat, 


_ and I wish her joy, and be proud my dull ears ah 
first to hear of it.” 


happiness, revealed unusual depression, vies the | 


CHAPTER XL 


On a day in early Spring the sun shone and the estt 
sparkled beneath it. The hour was four o’clock and b 


neighbour village, sped Ambrose Pipchin homeward. 
moving and sturdy figure going in the same direction. 
vt ; Hullo, Captain Palfrey! What a glorious afternoo! : 
‘So it is then, Vicar. A great thing every year 

it moving in ’em.”’ 
Ambrose considered. 
‘‘ You’re the first of my people I’ve met since—since 
most wonderful thing happened to me two hours ago.’’ 
** Tf it was luck, I’m glad—you deserve luck to hap 


to you, Vicar.”’ 
‘* No man ever deserved such fortune as the, my frie 


Mr. Palfrey stood still, adjusted his hearing appar: : 
ay Good—very, very good,”? he said. ‘* I wish you j 


They talked, but the old man, after a flash ne g 


man quickly noted. 3 
* And where have you been so far afield, Jonathan 


The other did not answer the question at onee, bu 


ae Old nae young ‘and middle 
nd ’em! ” 
66 Hon wounded you? ‘If’so, remember that you’re not 

Peale if you’re not being wounded. If you don’t feel” 

- wounds, that shows your nerves are numbed and you Te: 
dropping out, Jonathan.” 

_ Ft ain’t me. To drop out be one thing, Vicar; to be 

pushed out is another. I’ve just come from seeing Nicholas — 
_Fley at Topsham workhouse. You’re young, and your. 

heart is full of glory for the minute and I’m glad to know _ 
it; but I’ve been sitting along with him, where his place _ 
faces the estuary and the old men have a nice terrace to 
~ walk upon. He sits there, but generally alone, for the 
other poor fellows are all grown tired of his misfortunes— 
having plenty to remember of their own. He sits and 
glowers and works his jaws and stares at the sea; and when 
_I go to pass an hour and tell our news and so on, he’s 
always got a new grievance. They punish him when he 
uses swear words, and dock him of his cocoa and pinch of | 
*baccy. Which is all that’s left for anybody to take from 
him now. He’s still got they little gold rings in his ears; 
but his unsleéping hope is dead at last. Quite dead. He 
cussed a bit to-day. He said he was better off than Job, 
who had three damn fools to worry him, because he’d only & 
got one—meaning me.”’ 
_** He shall have two! ’’ promised Mr. Pipechin. ‘* [ll 
pay him a visit next week. We may | find something for 
him yet. One wants,”? he continued *‘ —one hungers for 
more good will, more ‘human kindness, more sympathy 
among us, Poneahan. Such a little give and take would 
make so mighty a difference to the world’s happiness. Here 
the air is sweet; the sunshine is sweet; the sea sweet and life 
‘sweet in its renewal—everything sweet but our judgment 
of each other. The world wants a breath—nay a storm of 
good will, Jonathan; and that storm is the Breath of the 
POLITE 2/18, 
‘No doubt a whole gale from God would cleanse our 

stuffy, selfish. hearts, your reverence. I wish it would blow 
_—from the West for choice.’ | 
___ “ T was reading a jolly wise man last nisht-—-a man galled | : 
i Bacon—who wrote in the Golden Age of English letters. © iY 
And what do you think he said, Captain? It was so fine I 
remembered it for my next sermon. ‘ Certainly,’ says 
Bacon, ‘certainly it is heaven upon earth to have a man’s _ 
‘mind move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon \ 
the Poles of Drath? 25: . 


oe 


eh Sieg “ fue that's so true now. as pele 
_ They came to the low cliffs homeward, where 
Court heaved its grey mass behind the vernal v 

- Teavess. where, before them, ascended the red church 
and glimmered Parable’s Mill with a white-washed 
above the green meads. At sea level clustered the haml 
and where the mud banks spread amid shining channel 

_ like little silhouettes, the folk moved and crept about, oF 3 
against the great light around them, —_- : 
** Poor old Moses used to tell that Redcliff was every. 
thing, the people nothing,’ seteinen Jonathan; ‘‘ but 

- withstood him there.”’ 
The vicar’s eyes roamed fondly. over his parish. 

** No, no. Redcliff is only the shell; man is the ae | 
and—and can we not say, Captain, that woman is” th | 
ype aa | hy 
‘You can say it, no doubt, your reverence, = ae 

‘Mr. Palfrey; ‘* and it do happen sometimes; and I hop 

| please God, there’s a nice pearl coming to the vicarage.”’ — 
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